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PREFACE. 


The, following sketch of Indian Hill Stations has no 
pretension to the character of an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the Indian Highlands; it is scarcely even a 
guide to “fresh fields and pastures new/' as our 
journey takes us nfostly over trodden ground. 

The existing Sanitaria and Hill Stations are sunply 
regarded under their strategic aspects, and their 
adaptability to form sites for military or other 
colonies as “reserve circles/' is investigated. 

Short descriptive sketches of the surrounding 
country are attempted, and historical notes on a few 
of the tribes inhabiting, or closely adjacent to, these 
sites are added, as bearing on their military aspects; 
but such notices are necessarily limited, as to enter 
fuHy into a description of the various ethnological 
^oups and races of India would be simply to write 
its history from early ages, which is manifestly be- 
yond the scope of this fragmentary sketch. Neither 
have these papers any pretension to the character of a 
“guide,” though incidentally hints for routes may here 
and there be gathered from the context, and a few 
geological and topographical notes' are interspersed, or 
given in the form of foot notes. 
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It may be hoped, however, that in a modest way, 
it may tend to revive interest in a question closely 
associated with the future of India; namely, the 
assigning of localities for the homes of British 
colonists — or Eurasian and native settlers — as healthy 
‘"refuges” for the dominant race, and so, if possible> 
lead to a reconsideration of that most important 
question a future for British India, 

Although the author has been afforded oppor- 
tunities of visiting most of the places mentioned, he 
would nevertheless fain apologise for the many 
shortcomings to be found in these^papers, not having 
ever enjoyed the advantage of the slightest official 
encouragement or assistance in his investigations, now 
extending over many years of a military life in the 
East* The facts noted are simply the result of 
personal observation and study. He has, however, 
been afforded access to Government libraries contain- 
ing official reports and records, and owes much to 
that source of information; and latterly in revising 
the original MSS. (written chiefly in 1874-5) especially 
in Sections IX., XIL, and XIV., he has consulted 
other sources of information to supplement his own 
rather slender materials; and finally he has 
Section XVL, as embracing matter of special interest 
at the present time. In this he owes much— as ac- 

* I would except the geuerous encpuragement accorded to me in 
youth by the late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, at whose instance, 
indeed, I published the sketch of the History of QcbsJmere in the 
doumal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1864, from which I have 
laigely borrowed in drawing up Section I, of the following J>apers. 
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knowledged at the proper place — to various valuable 
papers published in the proceedings of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society — of which he is himself a fellow. 

A few of these papers were printed for private circu- 
lation in India some years ago, but portions of the 
original manuscript were lost. As a series they were 
originally written (about the years 1874-5) for the 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, 
but were found “not to suit the requirements of a 
purely military journal,’' hence they are offered to the 
general public instead. 

The author having delivered lectures on the subject 
of “Military Colonization” at the United Service In- 
stitution of India; and, more recently, at the Royal 
United Service Institution, London; it appears scarcely 
necessary to further allude to a question already 
Ihtroduced for discussion^ the importation into 
our Army System of “Military Circles” — sub vexillo — 
as a Reserve for India. 

The lectures above alluded to form the preamble of 
this work; and are to be found in the journals of the 
Institutions mentioned.* 

I am aware, however, that the idea of “Military 
Colonies” is so distasteful to the political ideas of the 
day, that I have preferred to call them Industrial 
or Sanitay^ Reserve Circles: the substitution of a 
word wiU often satisfy this public sensitiveness. 


* Nos. 10 and 12 of the Journal of tlie United Service Institution 
of India, 1873. Also No. CXIII. Royal United Service Institution, 
London, 1881, forming the preamble of this work. 
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The illustrations are mostly from original sketches, 
except where otherwise acknowledged. The two iso- 
metric views (Nos. 6 and 7) are reduced — slightly 
altered — ^from Drew’s “Cashmere.” A few outlines 
in Sections IX. and XIV. are taken from Government 
Survey Reports. Illustrations in Section XV. (Nos. 
60, 61, 62, 63) are from sketches by my brother (Cap- 
tain J. T. NewaU, late Asst. G. G. Agent Rajpootana 
States). Those comprised in the Appendix to Section 
XVT. — Nos. 76 to 81 — are taken from the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society, and are by Major- 
General Sir Michael Biddulpli, kc.b., etc., to whose 
courtesy — and that of the Council of the Society — I 
am indebted for permission to reproduce them from 
blocks kindly lent for the purpose. 

DAVID J. F. NEWALL, Colonel R.A., 
Major-General (Bengal retired) 


Beldoni ie Tower, 

Ryde, hie of WiijJd, 

1st May, 1882. 
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MILITARY COLONIZATION AS A RESERVE FOR INDIA. 

By Major General D. J, F. Newall, R.A. (retired), F.R.G.S. 

“ Rea dura, et noMl%a regni me talia cogunt 
Moliri, et late mstode tueri.” 

The subject wHcli I am privileged to bring under your notice to-dav 
IS no new idea : I cannot claim originality in its conception ; nor can 
I truly assei't that most of the arguments to be adduced have not 
already been discussed and sifted by far abler hands. 

The colonization of the Himalayan and other mountain ranges of 
Indiaj the establishment thereon of more sanitaria; and even the 
planting of “ Military colonies^’ has for years past been counselled by 
several men of mark ; and their arguments in favour of such a step 
have been various and strong : “ Reduce ’—say these advocates — the 
“ strategic points in the plains to a minimum, and locate the bulk of 
“ your Bi'itish troops in the mountain ranges.’' Sanitary statistics in- 
dubitably point to this as an act of wisdom ; and I hazard the sug- 
gestion that it may possibly be found equally wise in a political and 
strategic sense. I have myself formerly advocated such a view of the 
question, and in drawing up the present paper must be pardoned if 
I here and there borrow my own words on this subject.* 

2, On reference to a Lecture delivered at the Branch United 
“ Service Institute for India, at Darjeeling, on the 30th October, 1872,” 
I find I have instanced the Colonial systems of Spain and of Portugal 
— also of the Romans in Britain — as historic studies approaching the 

* Vide Wos. 10 and 12 of the “ Journal of the United Service Institute of India, 
“ 1873,” on the “ Stmfcegic Value of Cashmere,” and On the Colonization of the 
“ Mountain Ranges of India.” 
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condition of Britisli India as parallels ; bnt although they have some 
points in common, the attempt to infer the future of India from the 
analogy of history is not valid, and has been deprecated. We stand 
alone in the experience of nations as regards British India, and no 
parallel exists in the history of the world from which to draw an 
inference as to its future. We must, therefore, evolve for ourselves 
and from our own prophetic forethought the idea of a future India.” 

It is the object, therefore, of this paper to attempt a closer investi- 
gation of the probable bearings of this important question ; and, first, 
it may be convenient perhaps shortly to review the opinions of a few 
able men who have made this question their special study. 

Up to 1813, the opinion obtained that “ a large influx of Europeans 
“ into our Indian tendtories must prove dangerous to the peace and 
“ security of those invaluable possessions.” — Letter of Gourt of Directors ^ 
S.LJ.LC., to Lord Liverpool, dated 27 May, 1813. 

AJter this, however, a decided change in the views of the Indian 
Government seems to have taken place, for in 1829 we find Sir Ohas. 
Metcalfe recording his opinion “ that it is a matter of regret that 
“ Englishmen in India are excluded from the possession of land and 
“ other ordinaiy rights of peaceable subjects,” and he expressed his 
belief that these restrictions impeded the pi*osperity of Qur Indian 
Empire. 

Again, in 1830, Lord W. Bentinek says, “ I feel most anxious that 
“the state of the law should be so amended as to oppose no obstacle 
“ to the settlement of British subjects in the interior.” 

In 1832, when the parliamentary discussion on the renewal of the 
H. E. I. Company’s Charter took place, we find our tenure of India 
compared to a “ gigantic tree, its trunk and branches of vast strength, 
“ but resting merely hy the pressure of its superincumhent weight, imtead 
“ of having shot its roots into the earth ! ” Hence clearly recognizing the 
fact of our having no real grasp on the soil. Again, our Indian 
Empire is compared to a “ Titan with arms of iron, head of brass, legs 
“ of oak, feet of clay. The giant^s feet of clay his weakest part, and 
“ the first great storm may lay him low ! ” 

What does this point at, but a want of a grasp on the soil in other 
words, of colonization ? 

The hackneyed simile of the “inverted pyramid ” has often been 
applied to our tenure of India, 

Metcalfe wished to colonize India. 

Malcolm says “India is as quiet as gunpowder,” and proceeds to 
urge its colonization. 

^ Lawrence (Sir B[.), as long ago as 1844, in his Essay on “ The Military 
“Defence of our Indian Empire,” advocated partial colonization, 
especially for military settlers. To quote more modem opinion, I may 
add that Campbell (Sir G.), in his work “ India as it may Z?e,” enters 
upon this subject and advocates colonization. He says, “ I would 
“ have Government to encourage hill colonization to the utmost, and 
“ especially to hold out inducements to its servants to settle in the 
“country.” .... 

Such, then, are a few opinions favourable to the general scheme 
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of colonization of India ; but I would go a step further, and advocate 
AfiZtor?/ Colonization.^ 

I am aware, however, that the very idea of a Military Colony is so 
distasteful to the political ideas of the present day that I prefer the term 
Sawtory,” or, better stiU, Industriol “Circles” as the appropriate 
designation of the Military settlements I purpose to bring forward for 

discussion. ^ ^ . 

3. Now I hope I may be considered “ in order^'' and as not wishing to 
offend the susceptibilities of any, when I remark that the “ European 
“ Colonist,” the “ ^Vt^er^oper,” as he was called, has always been regarded 
as an obieetionable being in the eyes of an Indian Government. We 
know that it takes a full generation to kill a prejudice. Men, other- 
wise sound and far-seeing, are apt to cling to the prejudices of their 
early manhood; and, as adyisers, are inclined to apply the traditional 
dra^ on progress, perhaps too freely at times. The traditions of the 
old “feast India Company still survive, and their sins of omission mt^ 
respect and ohstructiveness to European settlement and enterprise, 
hJe taken too deep a root to he easily eradicated. It has always 
appeared to me that a great opportnnity was lost, as a mikgation ot 
tS dilemma of the Indian Stafi Corps, “ with its vast burden on the 
“ revenue,” to which the State was committed, in not enconragmg 
aurnlus Officers and time-expired soldiers, discharged at the time 
of pressure, to volunteer for a ^‘Beserve” /or granting them 

nerhans land in fief; i* being understood that fief, or fee simple, is 
is UWof some superior, on condUion of 
“ service, in which superior the ultimate prc^erty of the la^ le^es. 

It Ts^tgested for consideration whether military “ mrcles might not 
perhapsTe tLs inaugurated, as one means towards the formation of a 

Reserve Eorce for India. i -i » j -mina . 

4 A Russian gentleman once remarked to a friend of min . 

“ You neernot enlect to continue to hold India unless you follow our 
a f*nlonizG ’ ” and indeed, the want of a Reserve seems 

’ I would speak with the respect and diffidence hecoming an 

Sd»!Sor, . ■■poSoy” „ d- 

At anv rate I would advocate anticipating the march of events, ^d 

K-a-siKS-SSS'SSS 

fief, before pnyate TOT politio.1 eom- 

antagonistic colonists would supplant the 

thef celordst. would tafeg 

> Since dolirorin, tbU "se^Ai^ Mrt^^BUenborongb, 

<■ Olive, ■Warren Hastings, T^^^^^^^J'LawMnees amongst others, have favoured 
« Dalhousie, Malcolm, Canmng, and theXawmne^s ^ g ^ 

•‘the occupation of the hills.” (Htdb Ciabks, v.r.o , / ^ 
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and capital, and so renovate the land, which has hitherto been rack- 
rented to maintain an alien race ; and the vitals of the revenue sapped 
to support the expensive machinery of an exotic government. We 
should thus be restoring to India a portion of the wealth extracted 
therefrom. “ For at this day we find a country drained of its wealth 
‘‘ by men who are discouraged (if not actually prohibited by law) 
from applying any portion of their gains to fructify the soil whence 
they are extracted.” Some day, as a means of fomenting rebellion, 
an enemy might point to the fact of our revenue being spent out of 
India, and the country thereby drained of its life-blood. 

5. The Report of the Parliamentary Committee of 1858, on “ the 
best means of promoting European colonization and settlements in 
“ India, especially in the hill districts and healthier climates, of that 
“ country,” as well as for “ the extension of our commerce with Cen- 
“ tral Asia,” embraces Dr. Martin’s Sanitary Report, Dr. Hooker’s 
“ Report on Sikkim,” and CajDtain Ochterlony’s “ Report on the ISTeil- 
“ gherries and Malabar Hills.” 

It appears^ however, a good deal hampered by local and partial 
developments, and refrains from definite recommendation of a policy 
for the State on those points. One of the results, however, seems to 
have been the collecting by Government ofiScials of returns of “ waste 
“ lands ” available for settlement.^ They are chiefly taken from the 


^ Table op Wasie Land (1861). 


District. 

Total acres. 

Remarks. 

Punjaiib, upper parts (3,000 elev.) favour- 

7,626,785 


able for European settlement 

Trans. Indus Highlands, Kohat Hazara 
(16,4-'?9), may now be estimated . . 
Mooltan (district) suitable for indigo, 



4,000,000 

&c. ; hot and arid . . 

Himalayan States, Simla (Keyontlial), 
6.676, 15,000 : (districts 6,000 elev.) . . 

1,510,388 


20,676 


Eangra, waste land . . 

Hooshiarpore, waste land . . 

16,136 r 
15,000 1 

Leased out and em- 
barrassed with village 
gi’ants. 

Dehra Doon . . . . . • . . • . 

204,526 

Daijeeling 

250,000 

Approximate. 

Kumaon and G-urhwhal 

500,000 

Assam, Kamroop (179,500), Cachar 

6,000,000 

Culturable, besides 


thousands of square 

Damon-i-Koh (Raj Mahal) . . 

675,840 

miles of forests. 

Madras, culturable lands (roamool) 

13,664,333 


Bombay, Northern . . 

1,635,666 


„ Southern . . 

2,000,000 

Conjectural. 

Scinde frontier . . . . 

2,028 


Tenasaerim provinces 

628,034 


Pegu .... . , . . 

Mt. Aboo. Land leased to village commu- 

13,146 


nities . . .. . . . . . . . 

Nil. 


Mysore, table land . . 

2,644,306 


East Berar, and the Sathpoora range 

200,000 
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special reports of 1861, and will serve to show the vast areas of waste 
or culturable land in India, at the disposal of the State for purposes of 
settlement. Some of the sites, however, are scarcely in climates adapted 
for European colonies, though others included in the larger figures are 
so, such as the Southern Mountains, and Khassia Hills.^ 

6. “The Heport on the Sanitary Establishment of European 
“ Troops in India (1861),” and the “Memorandum on the Colonization 
“ of India by European Soldiers (Pnnjaub Reports),” does in some sort 
deal with this question of Military Colonization ; and a writer in the 
“ Calcutta Review ” founds thereon a definite scheme of colonization. 
He even lays down the precise force that would result from the 
scheme, and it may be roughly stated at an accession of strength 
to Government of a Reserve of 10,000 infantry, 700 cavalry, and 
72 guns.^ 

I have only recently met with this scheme, and it has been gratify- 
ing to me to find my own views corroborated — I may say, forestalled — 
in this, as in some other instances, from perfectly independent 
sources. 

7. The mention of Military Colonies leads to that of Hill Con- 
valescent Depots or Stations. There is an obvious connection between 
them. Except in the matter of cultivation of land ; the real attribute 
of ^colony (from colere — to cultivate), and other industrial avocations ; 
a, hill sanitarium might be made closely to ajDproximate in its character 
to an industrial circle, such as I advocate. The garrison of the depots 
as at present constituted is constantly changing, as the convalescents 
recover health they return to their corps ; but were such garrison 
composed of veteran or time-expired soldiers, enrolled sub vexillo, as 
volunteers for such colony — with grants of land to Officers and men — 
mutato nomme, you have the elements of a Military Indiistrial Settle- 
meuV In the sequel this especial development will be more fully 

^ Tiio following is a suminary of the Colonies (or Regiments ^ as the Reviewer 
eulls them, vol. xxxvi, p. 220, et seq., of 1861), suggested : 

Punjaub, ICohisthan .. .. 3 regiments I'eserve. 

Kangra 1 

N.E. States of Pnnjaub . . . . 1 „ ,, 


Simla 
Dohra 

Darjeeling . . 

Rajjmalial hills 
Madras Presidency 
Dombay „ 

Total 12 or 13 Colonies containing 
10,000 infantry, 700 cavalry, 
. and 72 guns. 

^ The author’s former lecture on this subject, dated 30th October, 1872, was 
delivered whilst at Darjeeling in command of the Hill Depbt there ; and perhaps 
Ids views may have been coloured by that fact. 

He liad sketched a plan of an industrial farm in connection with that command, 
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tonclied on. Meantime, I hazard the question : “ Could a Hill Sani-^ 
“ tarium he exjpanded into such a GoIo7iaj, and industnal pursuits de^ 
“ veloped in connection therewith, so as everdnally to fulfil the conditions 
“ adverted to, of a self-supporting Colony or Reserve Circle 
Apart from their value as absorbing surplus industrial energy, and 
perhaps (when opened to volunteering) much of the floating vagrancy 
of the State, such colonies would naturally be amongst the means of 
securing a strategic grasp on the soil of India; affording as they 
naturally would do the nucleus of a Militia or Reserve Force to 
supplement the regular army ; and, in conjunction with “ entrenched 
“ camps ” at the strategic points, would form rallying-points or refuges 
for the non-combatant portion of our nation in case of popular revolu- 
tion, and would immensely strengthen the hands of Government, 

Militanj Asylums are (or could be made) similar in general features, 
and might, perhaps, be considered as Military Colonies in statu 
pupillari; and might even be affiliated with such colonies, and the 
whole included within the protection of entrenchments, such as have, 
been alluded to. 


8. I observe that in a former lecture from which I have quoted 
(dated 30th October, 1872), I have enlarged on this special subjoct of 
“ Entrenched Gamps'^ or Refuges, remarks with which I need not 
trouble the present audience. 

I would simply repeat that such works were strongly advocated by 
such authorities as the late Sir Ghaides Napier, Sir Henry Jjawreiice, 
and others ; and I do not see why such purely military works should 
not in a great measure be thrown up by British soldiers, especially in 
the hills, where, in fact, strong working parties of various regiments 
do annually hut themselves, make roads, and generally enact the part 
of pioneers in ground selected for their summer encampments. To 
see the robust, rosy appearance of such men, instead of the washed- 
out faces one sees in the plains of India, is very cheering. I would ask, 
also, What more honoumble employment for the British soldier than 
thus to construct works of grandeur and utility, such as the Roman 
soldiery have bequeathed to posterity as imperishable works on their 
native soil, as also, indeed, on the soil of this our Britain, whose occupa- 
tion by Romans for several centuries bears a considerable historic parallel 
m some respects to our present occupation of India Should we 
eventuaUy relinquish oar great Indian dependency, British soldiers 
might thus point to something greater than the traditional pvrairiids 
of empty beer-bofctles formerly attributed to us as a reproach. 

. moreover the colonization of our splendid ranges of mountains be 
inaugurated ; Military Colonies (or Reserve Industrial Circles) fostered ; 


and jas on the pomt of submitting to authority, when his term of com- 

several of the Non-commissioned Staff 
sums of money by raising stock, curing bacon, &c. 
T.T .^1 of this sketch is at hand, and the questions raised in it might be re- 
produced perhap for discussion with advantage, would time and snace admit as a 
enggestion for the industrial development of a HiU Dep6t. ^ ' 

soldier left the country 

;tio years. of Bntam, therefore, by the Romans lasted more 
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Englisli settlers of capital and enterprise encouraged, and the other 
obvious means of obtaining a grasp on the soil of India carried out ; 
we may find the India of the future fulfilling the condition of a self- 
protecting colony ; a consummation, perhaps, hereafter devoutly to be 
wished by England, in case of war ; when instead of a degenerate 
population such as some of the South American Colonies of Spain 
present to us at the present day, we may hope to find citizens of pure 
Anglo-Saxon type, as the National gaiTOon of India : able’ and ready 
in alliance with gallant native auxiliaries to face a world in arms. 

9. Politics are I believe prohibited in this assembly, I might 
otherwise perhaps venture on speculation as to the Future of India, 
a deeply interesting subject, I might ask, Is our national fiag Indmiov 
the English ? or India for the Indians ? I would rather hope we may 
be able to say, India for the F7n^ire at lai'ge and Ilmnanity, By 
d()grees, no doubt, the two races may be welded into a common interest, 
and a grand National Annij for the general defence of the Empire, as 
attempted to be shown, created, both Regular and Beserve. 

As regards the planting of colonies, I would not exclude our Native 
soldiery. Colonies of Bogras, Goorhhas, and other warlike races 
might be planted in certain sub-alpine points wdth advantage^ the 
experiment has been tried in the case of Goorkhas with considerable 
success. Emsiaf Austria, Persia, French Algeria, are examples of 
nations who have planted militai'ij villages as one means of holding 
a frontier against savage neighbours,' as I have pointed out in a paper 
on the '^Defence of our N.W. FronUer'' (in No. 10 of the Journal U.S. 
Institute for India), where I instanced the Gunze or Ganz regiments 
of the Austrian frontier as a case in point ; originally organized as a 
cordon sanitaire against that fell enemy the plague, at that time 
threatening an advance into Europe, they were retained after their 
special object had been fulfilled. 

But, indeed, history is replete with such instances. We know what 
a success the Bo^nan Military Colonies were : veritable propuq^mtyiihi 
im-perii : These colonies were cities or lands which Roman citizens or 
soldiers were sent to inhabit.® One-third of the land was ordinarily 

* Perhaps in “India Alba,” our newly acquired trans-Indus territory, winch I 
have treated of in Section 16 of a work on the Highlands of India/’ presently to be 
mentioned, I am treading on delicate ground j but the alacrity with which* Russia 
has found an opportunity for a congratulatory mission to Abdtil Rahmin of Oabul 
is remarkable. 

^ Let us not forget that Russia is a colonizing well as conguerinq Power. I 
would pause to say how interesting are some of the accounts one reads of Russian 
regiments or batteries— chiefly Cossacks— settling down on concpiercd lands in 
Siberia and elsewhere. Out adrift from their supplies, they hut, clothe, and supply 
themselves with food by hunting, fishing, &c., besides agriculture and other X)ursiut8 
of the Colonist. What a field for individuality! Such an expansion of Military life 
is indeed attraeiive ! Could it ever be oursr Canying with them their loyalty 
and cultivation— military and mental— into the wilderness, these able officers of 
Russia are true patriots, and they carry their country’s flag into new regions of the 
earth; fulfilling, also, the idea of a (Roman) colony 

^ The Tartar quarters of Chinese towns were evidently originally camps or citadels 
of the conquering race, antecedent to the times when the races became fused into a 
Olunese nationality. 
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set aside for the garrisons, whicli (in the times of the Empire) often 
consisted of an entire legion hodily settling on its garrison lands ; hnt 
in ordinary cases a colony was led forth mh ‘uexillo (which may be 
rendered “ colonra flying ”) by ofl5.oials, trinmvirs, ordinarily three in 
nutnber, and the land was then and there ploughed and allotted to the 
volunteer colonists. These were essentially military colonies fostered 
by the State, and proved the salvation of the Empire for a time. On the 
other hand, the Greek colonies (as also, indeed, the Iforth American 
Colonies of England, afterwards the United States of America) are 
standing examples of what colonies should not be — namely, settlements 
of disaffected citizens, who afterwards became bitterly hostile, and even 
subversive of the parent State. Is no moral to be drawn from such 
examples ? 

This, 1 think, forms an additional argument for military colonization 
and volunteer coiys^ and with this in view it would seem advisable 
to get some more of the waste lands of India settled by tenants of the 
State bound in fief to defend the land ; the defination of fief, or fee 
simple, being, as already stated, “ that which is held of some saperior 

on condition of rendering him service,” in which superior the ultimate 
property of the land resides. 

10, I am bound to say, however, that arguments on the other side 
are not wanting : amongst them the necessity of a seaboard has been 
urged, and the contact of ocean insisted on as the necessary nurse of 
social infants, such as the proposed colonies have been termed : and 
predictions have not been wanting that colonies if planted in the 
Himalayas would soon be merged in the darkness of the semi-barbarous 
tribes around them, and so be lost in Cimmerian mists. 

To these opinions I must demur, believing as I do that in these 
days railways could bring the “ arts of war and peace ” and civiliza- 
tion to their very doors if desired; and practically bring the seaboard 
as near to Himalaya as Ostium to Rome or the Ph'teus to ancient 
Athena. 

11. It has also been urged that the culture of Indian land by 
Europeans luoitZtZ not pay. To this I would remark that the culture 
system of Java as introduced into that colony by the Dutch, in 1830, 
would seem to point to a development of the “ Crown lands ” of India 
(where they exist) well worthy of study : my treatment of this subject 
as a militaire must necessarily be crude and curt : sufiace it here to say, 
that the revenue of Java was within the thirty years succeeding 
its introduction qiiintupled, and the happiest relations established 
between the European and the Native, and especially natives of rank 
were employed as helps to the scheme. To enter on details would, 
however, oocupy too much space, and after all only bears indirectly on 
the question before us. Suffice to say, that by protecting the inte:^Bta 
of all concerned, and cultivating with valuable products over and 

^ The Carbhaginian coloruea on the Meditermneon seaboard, -which afford^ such 
T^b leviM to Hannibal and his, army during hia -wars agaiust Rome, need not be' 
cited os instances in history of mihtajiy colonies aiding the mother country. 

Rome had colonies on her military frontiers, both on the Rhine and Danube j in 
Gaul and in Dacia ; also in Britain. London itself was a Roman military colony. 
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above tbe rice lands reqnired for tie- food of the villagers, by 
contracts with capitalists, and, lastly, giving both the cnltivator as well 
as the superintending officials, European and .ITative, a percentage on 
the outturn, the Dutch Q-ovemment seems happily to have solved 
the problem of remunerative culture of its colonial possessions, and 
the European is protected from fraud and the Native from violence and 
force. “ How different from the cultural state of India abandoned by 
“ us to the law of supply and demand, and the unprotected and 
“ uncontrolled principles of political economy ! and the advanced 
“ doctrine of unrestricted enterprise. In such a race the European, 
“ following his instincts, resorts to force, and the Native, equally follow- 
“ ing nature, to fraud, and such scandals as we have heard of in 
“‘indigo’ planting, &c., have been the inevitable result. Govern- 
“ ment, in fact, shrinks both from taking the law into its own hands, 
“ and so guarding all parties, the cultivator, the village community 
“ (or landlord as the case may be), the contractor, and, lastly, itself as 
“ suzerain entitled to fief in labour or land, as also from encouraging 
“ the increased European supervision necessary to tbe development 
“ of any culture system such as that of Java. Yet the Dutch have 
“ introduced such with the happiest result. By supplying European 
“ energy with the deserved Government advances on private capital, 
“ the cheap labour of India could not fail to render the cultivation of 
“ cotton, sugar, flax, indigo, tea, coffee,- tobacco, highly remunerative to 
“all concerned.” On this point the study of the Dutch land culture 
system could not fail to be instructive to all men in authority on the 
Indian establishment. The details are to be found in Money’s “ Java, or 
“ how to manage a Colony ” (1861). I have quoted and enlarged on 
this particular development of the waste land of India, because I 
should think it might be happily imported into the working of the 
military colonies, or industrial circles, advocated in the present paper. 

A means also of increasing the revenue of India is thus indicated : 
but the question now occurs, “By whom is such a systeiu to bo 
“ worked Not, certainly, by individual hardy soldier colonists, 
“ (except under strict martial law), whose best field resides in the 
“ struggle with the powers of nature such as are found in the rude 
“ climes of America, Canada, and the Australian colonies. The hills 
“ of India, however, present a somewhat analogous climate to the 
“ private settler with capital, and the energy and strength of the Anglo- 
“ Saxon might, perhaps, be thereby utilized in the struggle with the 
“ forest and the field: but to direct labour gentlemen of education and 
*■ habits of discipline and good sense, such as army officers and 
“ volunteers from overstocked professions in England, are required 
“ rather than men of coarse Anglo-Saxon self-assertion, with contempt 
, “ for ‘ niggers,’ ” &c. 

“ With this reservation the Alpine fir-clad slopes of the Himalayas, 
“ and the over verdant plateaux of Central and Southem India — 
“ vales bathed in perpetud spring,” cry aloud for population. 

Some further arguments in favour of colonization are suggested by 
a perusal of “The Report, on Colonization, Commerce, Physical 
“ Geography, &c., of the Himalaya Mouutains aud Nepaul,” by B. H. 
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Hodgson, Esq., M.H.A.S., B.C.S., some time Eesident of Nepaul. He 
nrgea several points, as follo-ws : 

(1.) A variety of climate in gradation of height from the plains to 
the snows ; with choice of elevation. A cnltivatOr could 
have his dwelling at 4,000 or 6,000, and his farms either 
higher or lower, yet close to his abode. 

(2.) Himalayas eminently healthful. 

(3.) Rainfall at Daijeeling 130" (since less). 

„ at Khatmando in Hepanl, GO". 

„ at Simla, 70". 

Dnri^ 40 years, cholera only twice appeared in Hepaul. At 
Daiqeeling, scarcely ever. Temperature at Darjeeling 60° to 65° from 
June to September, and in winter the same temperature reduced in 
regular ratio of 3° for every 1,000' of elevation. 

Sheep farming is a feasible project; samples of wool sent to Europe 
commanded 7d. to Od. per Ib.^ He enters on further particulars too 
long to be quoted, ending his remarks by saying : — 

“ Colonization is the greatest, soundest, and simplest of all political 
“ measures for the atabilitation of the British power in India. 

“ With the actual backing upon: occasion of political stress and 
“ difficulty of some 60,000 to 100,000 loyal hearts of Anglo-Saxon 
“ mould, our empire in British India might safely defy the world in 
“ arms against it.” 

12. As regards the planting of military villages, it is understood that 
some such scheme was formerly initiated in some of the larger British 
Colonies — Australia, Hew Zealand, &c. — and grants of land were 
made to retired Officers, both of British and Indian forces, but I never 
heard that veteran non-commissioned officers or private soldiers were in 
any way associated with them ; and the scheme never got beyond the 
crude inception, and never in the least degree foreshadowed the coherent 
idea of national colonies tending to the formation of a Reserue forco^ In 
view, however, of certain obvious contingencies, many Officers of 
foresight and experience have thought that India especially may 
ultimately have to revert in some sort to a local army, modified, 
perhaps, but still the nucleus of a Resei've, in case of war in Europe, 
otherwise it might well happen that India would prove a source of 
weakness rather than of strength to England. In such a contingency, 
what better resource to fall back on than a Military Reserve in the 
Himalayas and other mountain ranges ? 

13. Closely associated with the question of Military Colonies > is 
that of the nature of the force requisite to garrison the India of the 
future. 

Now troops for the defence of a State may be classed as : — 

(1.) Native (British). 

(2.) Mercenaries. 

(3.) Auxiliaries. 

* The whole of the table-land of Thibet is no doubt a gi-and wool field ; and ifca 
development might form one of the collateral projecta of Himalayan "Industrial 
" Oiroles," 
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- (1.) As regards the first class — 
of tliiB paper is how to supplement 
by a lieserve or Militia, in other 
finds its advocacy in the preamble. 

(2.) As regards the Mercenary system. Under its old aspect it 
bas broken down by the mutiny of 1857, and that great standint^ 
danger to our British Empire in the East, so apprehended by 
men like Malcolm and Metcalfe, has been in a great measure 
swept away; and in regard to its partial resuscitation by our 
present large Native Army, we may inquire : “ In what light must we 
“ regard our Native troops ? ” Surely scarcely as “ mere mercenaries ! ” 
Are not their interests yet sufficientiy identified with our own to 
justify our calling them a “ National Army ? ” I think so, and I 
would therefore, as, indeed, has been already suggested, associate them 
with ourselves in the experiment of Industrial Reserve Circles, which it 
is the object of this paper to discuss. 

■ (3.) The third class of troops. Ausadiaries have scarcely yet been tried. 
The idea of small contingents or brigades to be furnished by certain 
Native Princes to co-operate with the regular forces of the State has 
scarcely ever been trie^ though, indeed, of late a few thousand Sepoys 
of the Sikh Princes of the Ois-Sutlej States did take the field as a 
support during the late Afghan War, a happy precedent, as I think. To 
quote my own former words : — “ I know not whether the day may have 
“ yet arrived when our great feudatories such as Cashmere, Patiala, 
“ Scindia, and others, should be entrusted with the independent main- 
“ tehance of recognized Corps d^Armies, as portions of the grand 
“ Imperial Army of India. They exist as a fact ; might it not, therefore, 
“ bo well to call them out occasionally as auxiliaries for exercise with 
“ the Regular Army ? By this means, possibly a portion of the British 
“ troops might be released from service as local custodians, and 
“ advantageously massed in healthy locahties, such as hill districts, 
“ elsewhere. This lends me to reassert the postulate already put for 
“ consideration, viz. : The hills for European ; the plains for the 
“ Asiatic soldiery ! And the strategic points occupied and prepared 
“ as refuges or entrenched camps, as a rule, in the close vicinity of 
“ the indu.striai circles which would partly constitute their garrisons.” 

14. I might here dwell on our just claim to the services of our 
Native feudatories, whose integrity we guarantee from foreign and 
domestic enemies : self-preservation demands that we shonld in these 
days bring under more effective control, not only the contingents, hnt 
the entire armies of those States, and a most popnlor measure it 
would be, I think ; and a force thereby raised, animated with 
a chivalrous rivalry, and jealous of each other to an extent just 
sufficient to ensure their fidelity to the British Government, the 
palladium of their honour and distinction. I put this for consideration, 
for I believe a territorial auxiliary Native army might be organized, 
on some such principle, and the whole welded into a grand National 
army of India really formidable to our foes and sufficient to guarantee 
the safety of, India against all comers. 

Contingents of the armies of our allies, not being our feudatories, form 
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British troops. The genertiurport 
the present British mobilS^jrison 
words a local territorial 
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a different branch of this subject, which simply points to a Reserve or 
interior defence : I hesitate to give an opinion on such matters, which 
are beyond the scope of this paper : I may say, however, that battles 
have been gained ere now with the aid of ansdliaries^— PZassy, for 
instance — but they must be onr servants, not tnasters, as history so 
frequently gives ns instances of in the case of allies called in to aid. “ It 
“ is in himself and his own courage alone that a prince should seek 
“ refuge against the reverses of fortune.” So said one who knew the 
world of men and nations ! 

15. Reserve regiments ot circles have been mentioned, and elements of 
one such were sketched in the former part of this lecture whereby an 
accession of strength to the State was estimated at 10,000 infantry, 

1.000 cavalry, and 70 guns, all European troops, as a result of one 
scheme of the kind. 

An experimental idea was also suggested in a sequel to the lecture 
from which I have quoted as given at Darjeeling, 30th October, 1872, 
for the formation of three small colonies to contain 100 men each, the 
expense of which, so far from being a burden to the State, was set 
down as an approximate saving in ten years of 130,OOOZ. 

Could I obtain the consent of my able collaborateur on that occasion 
(Captain P. Henderson, H.M. 107th Kegiment), I could almost wish to 
reproduce in extenso his able lecture, entering as it did into the 
actuarial aspect of this question. To that gentleman, as also to Dr. 
Ambrose, who kindly supplemented my oinginal address with sanitary 
statistics bearing on the same question, I was indeed most grateful ; 
and I feel that as regards my present lecture, all was then said in a 
happier form than that I have now been enabled to reproduce. The 
three lectures — (1) on the Political and Strategic ; (2) on the Sanitary ; 
(3) on the Actuarial Aspects of Military Colonization — are to be found 
in Ho. 12 of the Journal of the United Service Institute for India, 
and form a trilogy (so to term it) which with the subsequent' dis- 
cussions on the subject (when we had the advantage of several able 
opinions) put forth all I could collect on this, to my idea, important 
question. 

16. Little excuse seems needed for entering on the sanitary aspect 
of the case, when we observe that Dr. (Sir J. R.) Martin reported to 
the Court of Directors, H.B.I.C., that in the forty years embraced from 
1816 to 1855, a total mortality occurred amongst the British troops of 

100.000 men, “ the greater poi’tion of whose lives might have been saved 
“ had better localities been selected for military occupation in that 
‘‘country.” How each British soldier has been calculated to re-, 
present lOOZ. The State, therefore, in that item, lost 10,000,000Z. 
sterling. 

Such issues, moreover, are borne out by statistics mentioned in the 
able lecture I have alluded to by Dr. Ambrose, H.M. 58th,— the 
Medical Officer of the Depot at Darjeeling, — and a most able Officer. 
Amongst his figures I find the death-rate of British soldiei’s’ 

^ The Romans employed auxiliary troops, paid and often led by native kings. 
Tlieso troops drew rations and sometimes clothing from the Roman State. 

The auxiliary State brigades suggested in the text find their prototype in these. 
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'8-83 per 1^000 ; from 1864 to 1869 it 
; and for the year 1869 was reserved. 
ng: the period in which 145'22 out of . 
children fell victims to the climate : 
of onr European soldiers, the very 
aina, have in each year been all but 

As a per cmtra to this, the increased health and consequent 
lessening of the death-rate to 39-9 in the hills is given. Other 
statisticB on this head exHbit a death-rate lessened by six-sevenths in 
the hills. , 

Dr. Bryden s report to Government on the employment of British 
soldiers at road-making in the Himalayas, chiefly in the Pnniaub Hills, 
during the term 1863-69, contains further proof, if proof were needed, 
of the saluhnty of these mountains : it appeared that of the 2,500 men 
so employed, the death-rate was only one half of what it w in the Army 
England, “ But,’ asks Dr. Ambrose, why go on multiplying 

instances in proof of the wonderful salubrity of our hill climates ? 

■ ■ ■ The Boyal Sanitary Commission to which 1 have alluded, 

“ after hearing and weighing evidence given by such men as Lord 
“ Lawrence, Sir Henry Durand, and Sir Eanald Martin, made the 
“ following recommendation regarding the geographical distribution 
“ of an European army in India : — 

“ Ist. To reduce to a minimum the strategic points on the alluvial 
“ plains ; and to hold in force as few unhealthy stations as possible. 

“ 2nd. To locate a third paid; of the force required to hold these 
“ points on the nearest convenient hill stations or elevated plain. . . 

“ . . and to give the other two-thirds their turn.’* 

This recommendation has been in part carried out, but scarcely in 
the thorough manner stated ; but instead palatial barracks have been 
erected in the plains, and the rate of mortality and invaliding amongst 
our British troops, notwithstanding all our sanitary reforms, is scarcely 
diminished. I think I could suggest one or two concurrent causes of 
this, but in this place such cannot be entered on, beyond saying that 
heat and overfeeding ^ and lassitude engendered by want of wholesome 
industrial work, ai’e some of those causes. 

17. Now, as regards the first steps to be taken towards the forma- 
tion of an industrial reseiwe circle or colony, such as have been 
alluded to, should such be ever inaugurated. 

Assuming that such colonies should be suit vexillo (under martial 
law) with a regular military commandant and staff, it remains to 
suggest what sorb of man we should endeavour to secure for our 
military colonist. At the discussion of this question on the occasion 
to which I have referred, it was generally agreed that able-bodied men 
between 20 and 40, if possible married men, would be at the expiration 
of their first term of service the most suitable : Artisans, husbandmen, 
and stockmen, each man possessing some craft highly desirable, if 
not imperatively necessary.^ Non-commissioned officers and men of 

^ OP 100 moil, GO to be labourers, 40 meobames ; and it was fuitiier suggested 


children in India for 1854 was 
rose to 94'41 per 1,000 in Bengal 
“ the unenviable notoriety of bei 
“every 1.000 European soldiers’ 
“ speaking roundly, the children 
“ large majority living in the pi 
“ decimated.” 
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good character to have the option of voltmteering, and this volnn- 
teering should be accompanied by an offer of a free grant of land, 
varying in extent from 3 to 25 acres according to locality and the 
special indnstrial avocations of the projected colony, and I fear it 
mnst be supplemented by a grant in aid of money. I see 1,000 
rupees (say lOOZ.) was fixed upon as the least sum to start the colonist 
on his legs. The details of the start wotdd be too voluminous to 
be entered on in this lecture. The internal organization, interior 
economy, and the Government legislation and supervision would alone 
absorb more space than can be dotted in this paper, which is neces- 
sarily of an mtroiluctory character. 

The undertaking would necessarily be at first of an experimental 
nature, and would doubtless require much patient thinking out and 
elaboration to reduce it within anything like practical limits : the 
following tabulated average, however, as drawn up by Captain 
Henderson, may be given as a rough estimate of the undert^iag 
suggested : — ■ 


Rouoh Estikatb oe the Cost oe 800 floiiDtEES eob a pebiod oe 10 tbabb. 



R. 

£ 

Approximate cost of 1 soldier, per annum 

1,000 

100 

„ ,, 300 „ „ .. 

800,000 

30,000 

Approximate cost of 300 soldiers for a 



period of 10 years 

3,000,000 

800,000 


Rough Estiicate oe the Gobi oe 300 Oolohibtb eob a pebiod oe 10 tbabs. 


Cost of conveying 300 men to the hills. 

R. 

£ 

at Rs. 60 per head 

Grant in aid of Rs. 1,000 to 800 men . . 
Staff allowance for 8 Colonies atRs. 1,000 

16,000 

1,600 

300,000 

■80,000 

per mensem each for 10 years . . 
Contingent ahowaUces for 3 Colonies, at 
Rs. 1,000 each per mensem for 10 

360,000 

36,000 

years 

Compassionate fund for 8 Colonies, at 
Rs. 1,000 each per mensem for 10 

360,000 

36,000 

years 

Arms, ammunition, accoutrements, cloth- 

860,000 

86,000' 

ing, &o., for 300 men for 10 yrars 
Rmlding Gtovemment offices and staff 

160,000 

16,000 

residences at 8 stations 

160,000 

16,000 

Total 

1,695,000 

169,600 


According to which estimate a saving of 1,306,000 rupees (130,000Z.) 


that the permisBion to marry to young eoldiera on the completion of their first term 
of service might form a very strong inducement to volunteer as a militBry colonist. 
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in ten years woulcl accrue on the profit side, leaving a respectable 
margin for unforeseen expenditure. 

Captain Henderson conclndes his instructive lecture by quoting the 
words of Sir Henry Lawrence, who has already been alluded to in the 
preamble of this paper, as an advocate of military colonization, and 
for my part I cannot but consider that it must commend itself to all 
well-wishers of the European soldier and his family. It is interesting 
also to observe how nearly Sir H. Lawrence, forbearing to go into 
details, hits off as it were by intuition about what the actuarial cal- 
culation corroborates. 

It would be quite impossible in this introdwtory lecture to enter 
upon further details. The remaining space allowed must now be 
devoted to a cursory sketch of some localities adapted for the placing 
of such colonies as have been suggested. 

18. The sentimental aspect of military colonies as affording plea- 
sant homes for Englishmen in the East, and its moral advantages to 
the soldier, need not here be mentioned. Such, perhaps Utopian, ideas 
were introduced into my lecture on this subject in India ; and (if I 
mistake not) were sneered at as visionary. Utilitarians as we English 
sometimes are inclined to be, we are, perhaps, too apt to regard our 
soldiers simply from a financial point of view, and to think of them as 
mere machines for war — food for powder in short — but after all they 
are men, and their value moral as well as material. It is believed that 
the philosophic soldiers of Germany owe much of their success to the 
full recognition of the Napoleonic maxim, that the “ moral is to the 
“ material as 3 to 1 and no doubt the probable improvement both in 
the physical and moral health of the soldier from military colonization 
scarcely admits of question. Setting aside humane views, is it not 
our interest to fortify the soul and spirit of the soldier, amidst the 
grand aspects of nature and the breezes of a temperate zone ? I may, 
perhaps, be pardoned if I here quote my own former words, which I 
see annotated as “ At'cadia rediviva, the sentimental a^ect of military 
“ colonies." 

“ Gazing on the charming landscape, perchance in fair Cashmere, or 
“ green Kangra, on the grassy slopes and downs of the Neilgherries, 
“ or even at this tea-growing ‘ bright spot ’ Darjeeling, the idea has 
“ sometimes occurred to me that haply in this fair land may arise the 
“ homes of a happy Anglo-Saxon population ; perchance in times to 
“ come of cheerful Eng lish homesteads amidst the orchards and sheep- 
“ walks of the north ; or the tea and coffee gardens of the south in 
“ which the Indian veteran might cultivate his plot of land, and rear 
“ a healthy family, his robust sons growing up the future defenders 

“of the State Then, should the clouds of war arise and 

“ danger to the State, I have pictured a robust and valiant citizen army. 
«« — T/ie Jleserve Force of India — ^ready to descend fidl of health and 
“ confidence on the foe 1 These ideas are perhaps Utopian, but after all, 
“ why should some such future for the mountains of Hindostan 

“ not be . 1 ■ j - 

I must not forget, however, that I am address^ a calm-]udgmg 
audience on a practical question. L must refrain from such senti- 
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mental themes ; I need not to indulge in rlietorieal platitudes but proceed 
to tbe strategic aspects of the question. 

19. The occupation of a ridge of mountains forming the water- 
parting, whence issue the rivers which fertilize the adjacent lowlands, 
must at once strike the eye of the military critic as the true line of 
domination of the plain country embraced within those rivers. 

There is one Hill country (were it ours) above all others, calculated 
both from its topogi-aphical features, as well as its geographical 
position, to atford flanking strategic value for “ Military Colonies ” 
such as I would advocate, viz., Cashmere. 

This position I have sought to establish in a former paper entitled 
“ The Strategic Value of Cashmere,” in connection with the defence of 
our hr. W. ^Frontier, and I suggested that the flanking value of that 
country as commanding the five Doabs embraced within the five 
Punjaub rivers was inestimable, and should form a prominent feature 
in any Imperial scheme of defence for tbe Punjaub and H.W'. Frontiers 
of India. If that position be conceded, it follows as a corollary, 
though perhaps with less emphasis than in the more marked case of 
the Punjaub, that the mountains flanking the entire Gangetic valley, 
viz., the Himalayan watershed, whence issue the rivers that flow into 
it, must, in like manner, be the true crown of domination of the deltas 
embraced by those affluents, and therefore probably the true points 
for occupation by a dominant race, so numerically inferior in 
Hhus mfidelium. 

Instance, that troops massed in Hill Stations between the River 
Sutlej and Jumna (f.e., Simla and its circle) are free to march and 
deploy on the whole Cis- Sutlej States and H. W. Provinces, without 
the obstacle of an intervening river, as was instanced during the 
mutiny of 1857, when the troops there in garrison marched to the 
siege of Delhi. 

Again, troops in the ranges of GarhwMl and Ktmdon should com- 
mand the Doab, through the Dehra Dun, as far even as Allahabad. 

Tbe group of Hill Stations represented hj Almora, Naime Tal, and 
Banihei should command Rohilknnd, Oude, &c,, as far as the Ganges. 

Troops at Darjeeling should command S. B. Tirhoot and Bengal as 
far as the River Brahmapootra, and so on. The principle admits of 
modification owing to local causes, but in its general aspect maj, f 
think, be regarded as valid. 

Here, then, are some of the localities on which reserve circles should 
be placed ; but no doubt there are many points in other parts of India 
equally available ; 'such as the Heilgherry plateau with the Anna- 
malky and Palney mountains in the south. The Sahyoodria, or 
WesternGhauts, in the west, and perhaps a few isolated blocks or sum- 
mits throughout India, ^ such as Mount Aboo, the Omerkantuk plateau, 
would do for smaller refuges throughout the land ; once let tbe principle 
of Reserve Circles be conceded, and many suitable localities will be found. 
Tbe Khassia bills might be named ; .Pachmari and a few elevated 
regions in Central India, in the vicinity of Seoni and Rajmehal ; and, 
should we retain our lately acquired terHtory aorpSvS tbe Indus, perhaps 
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sites for native reserve circles or Colonies may be found in the High- 
lands of -dZ&a. , TT 

20. I have here the MSS. of a work which I have called ihe 
Highlands of India/’ wherein I have attempted to describe somewhat 
in detail these and other localities which seem suitable for military 
occupation, most of which points during my lengthened service in the 
East I have had opportunities of visiting personally. 

The index on the face of the map (now before the audience) comprises 
the majority of these highlands, and I have assumed 4,000 feet in 
elevation as the demarcation of the temperate zone, above which 
malaria, that dire foe of Europeans in India, ceases to be formidable, 
though still sometimes active even between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 

The work in question will embrace perhaps 250 pages or more, and 
is, of course, too voluminous to be entered on except in this 
cursory manner here ; but should time allow, I may perhaps have the 
honour of reading a few extracts bearing on some of the localities I 
have named, and so on the general subject of this lecture. 

I will now ask my audience to look at the map of India before 
them. 

I point to Gashnere and the Kohistan of the Panjaub, which 
subtends the arm of the Himalayas called the Pir Pinjal, behind which 
lies the valley of Cashmere. 

Were Cashmere ours, I would at once say : “ Here is your main 

defensive Befuge and flanking strategic circle for the whole 
“ frontier of Northern India — the very bastion and fortalice of the 
‘^and,” — and my reason for this opinion is that the country^ of 
Cashmere flanks the entire path over which any invader from Afghan- 
istan could pass ; as also covers the side , doors towards which 
a certain rival Power is always creeping ; on this head I cannot, 
I believe, do better than refer to the lecture I have alluded to on 
the “ Strategic Value of Cashmere ” (Ho. 10, “ Journal of the United 
“ Service Institute for India”), from which I find I have quoted in 
the work on the ‘‘ Highlands of India,” now before me. 

It has ever been my wish to associate my military diagnosis of this 
question — the Defence of India — with the military occupation of Cash- 
mere as within the scope of a grand Imperial system of defence for 
British India; and I hold it should be subsidised, as it seems our 
treaty obligations bind us too tightly to free our hands in this matter. 
Doubtless our ally, H. H. The Maharajah of Cashmere, the son of an 
astute and (for an Asiatic Prince) a steadfast and I'eliable friend to the 
British Government, which set him on his throne, has hereditary claims 
oil T 2 g__a.nd sufficient savoir vivre to support our views in all ways. 
His interests and ours, indeed, are (or shonld he) identical. I will not 
dilate on this theme, which is, moreover, fully treated of in the 
paper quoted, 

Bailing this there are sub- Alpine spurs and ranges in the Kohistan, 
subtending the Highlands of Cashmere, where localities may be found 
for stations—fit for colonies— as guards to the Indus and H.W= 
Doabs of the Punjaub, such as Murrie, and Abbottabad, Ac. 

Passing S.B. along the Himalayan subsidiary watershed, we find 

■ 6 ' ■ 
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the station of Dalhonsie, dominating the Bdxi Doah, and (thongh leas 
efEectively) the Rechna and Jnllindar Doabs. I shonld consider this 
an excellent locality for one of the Reserve Oircles, Colonies, or 
Regiments we have been considering. I shonld incline to, prefer it 
to Kmgra, named by the reviewer already mentioned. At Kangra, 
I think a Volnnteer Corps should have its head-quarters and consist 
of mounted infantry, Si/iaKai, or dragoons, as the old mounted foot- 
soldiers were called, mounted rifles of the present day. This lovely 
district is, as is well known, one of the chief centres of the tea- 
planting interest, and already & considerable European population 
reside there. 

Groiug south, down the Himalayan watershed, we arrive at Simla — 
that imperial mountain already mentioned — where I have in my work 
placed what I designate the Keyonilidl Refuge, from the name or one of 
the small HiU States comprising its precincts. 

Chdhrdta, a station in the fluvial basin of the Jumna. 

Mussoorie with Landa/ur, dominating the Debra Dun, which some 
authorities have at times sought to recommend as a capital for 
Hindostan, and a future seat of government. No doubt this sub- 
Alpine region dominates the Doab and Oude as far even as Alla- 
habad, and in that sense might be called the capital of Si/ndostdn 
(which is a term only properly applied to that region of India alone). 
Sir George Campbell, in his work, “ India as it may be,” has, indeed, 
insisted on the peculiar eligibility of Mussoorie with Dehra Dun in 
this point of view, and without going quite so far as that able 
author, it may be safely conceded that there is much force in the 
suggestion. 

The Kumaon Hills, — Almora, Raniket, Nainee Tal, — have been 
mentioned as dominating Rohilkund and N. Tirhoot. They are fully 
described in my work. But I must pass on southwards. 

Here we find a fine hill country, “Nepaul,” one of the best, indeed, 
in the whole range, unfortunately rendered unavailable to us from the 
fact of being out of our territory and independent ; were it otherwise, 
probably the Yalley of Khatmandoo would afford a fine site for settle- 
ment. It is also fully described in the work. 

We now pass on to Darjeeling, and the region of British Sikkim, 
where no doubt splendid sites may be found for industrial development 
or colonies such as I have advocated. With this district, having been 
in command two years, I am well acquainted, and can affirm that no 
better locality can be found throughout India for one of the small 
experimental colonies, the elements of which I have sketched. , 

Passing across the Brahmapootra, we find the Kliassia Hills, fully 
described in this work, chiefly from the works of Hooker and others. 
This is almost the only hill district in India not personally visited by 
me. 

In the south of India, that noble plateau the Neilgherries seems in 
every way suitable for a large reserve circle or colony, and having had 
ample opportunities of observing it, I have entered rather minutely on 
its resources. 

I would associate the Annamally and PuJnay HUla with this group. 
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Other blocks of mountain such as the Shervaroys and some smaJl 
ranges rising above 4,000 feet, near the mouth of the Q-odavery, 
together with Ooorg, Oanara, the Wynaad, and the Mysore table-land, 
axe treated of, but can only be just mentioned here. 

Grossing the Toomboodra into the Dekhan we find ourselvea in 
Moh^rastii, the land^of Sivaji, the Mahratta, the “ Mountain Rat,” e .s 
his proclivity for hill forts caused him to be called by his enemies the 
Moghuls. The Syhoodria Mountains or Western Ghauts ore found to 
be the great buttress or mountain littoral of Western India, and contain 
a few sites for sanitary circles such as MMiAbul^shwar, Mahteran, and 
the sites* for camps echoUoned along the summits of the Ghauts from 
IChand^la to Deoldlie. There are several summits, also, such as 
Mander Deo, Amber-Khind, Singhur, and others, rising to eminences 
above the zone of malaria, and presenting favourable piads de terre for 
convalescent dep6ts and sanitaria ; but most of the positions are out 
ofE by torrent and flood in the excessive rainfall of the monsoon, and 
are of top restricted an area to enter into our consideration as sites 
for colonies, or even very large military circles. 

I have entered very fully, however, on the Sill Forts of the Dehhan 
in my work, some of which are fine impregnable sites for refuges 
for a dominant race, numerically weak amidst rebellious populations. 

Thence I have passed on into Central India, and from the plateau 
of Omer Kantak as centre, being the watershed or waterparting 
of the land (7,000), whence issue the great rivers S6ne and. 
Mahamuddy, which find their exit into the Bay of Bengal (the former 
through the Gaugetio Valley), as also of the Nerbndda and Tapti, which, 
flowing. .westward, fall into the Indian Ocean north of Bombay, I have 
thence traced the courses of the vaidous ranges such as the vindhya, , 
Keymore, Rajmahal, Mahadeo, and PachmAri, &o., which ramify 
north-east, south, and west, and buttress in the table-laud of Central 
India, forming steep escarpments in the courses of the rivers named. 
They afford but few sites for colonization of Europeans. 

Thence I pass across the Nerbudda into Upermal, the highlands of 
Malwah or Rajpootdna, till arriving at the Aravelli Mountains (the 
“ Btro7ig refuge'’’') I find the station of Mt. Aboo capable of holding a 
■small reserve colony, valuable for its strategic position. 

Various ^ieds de terre forming temporary refuges from the heat of 
the plains subtending them are sketched : such os a few of the Droogs 
of Southern Indio, Mt, Porasnauth, in Raj Mahal; the MAgdsani and 
Mylamri hills near Balasore, in Cuttack ; and a few rock fortresses 
and elevated plateaux are cursorily alluded to, but they do not enter 
into opr consideration as fit localities for Colonies. 

I h£Mi ended my sketch of the Highlands of India with section 15 
— Mt. Ahoo and the Aravelli spurs, — when the Afghan question 
arising, I made bold to add section 16, on the Highlands of India 
Alba, including the Kurrum boain (of which I have some personal 
knowledge). The Suleiman Ranges, on which are fontid the small 
sanitariums of Sheikh Boodeeu ; Port Muuro ; and Dunna Towers 
(Sonth), as also Peshin and the basin of the Lora, whioh, with the 
highlands dominating them, I have termed India Alba, the ancient 
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Amchosia of geographers. In this I have been much indebted to the 
valuable papers of Sir M. Biddnlph, who lectured in this theatre, of 
Sir R. Temple, who lectured at the Royal Geographical Society, of 
Mr. Clements Markham, O.B., the able Secretary R.G.S., whose valu- 
able papers on Afghanistan are almost text books on the subject : and 
of Captain Holdich, also a lecturer in this Institution, a most able 
military surveyor, whose paper, has also appeared in the Journal of the 
Institution. 

We are now retreating from our objective, Kandahar, and the subject 
KigMobnds of India Alba, may, perhaps, possess but diminished interest : 
nevertheless, if we uphold the provisions of the Treaty of Gundamuk, 
much highland territory will fall within our frontier, and will have 
to be taken into consideration. 

In former papers I have long been inclined to advocate frontier 
military villages, as a bu:ffer or zone of defence against savage 
neighbours who, in their raids, would necessarily first fall foul 
of our warlike villagers and receive at their hands a “Borderer’s 
“ Welcome !” And here I think I see an opening at various command- 
ing points, to plant colonies of our loyal native subjects, who, in fact, 
form part of the scheme for the formation of a reserve force for India 
which it has been my object to suggest : but which from various causes 
I fear I have but feebly put before you, trusting more to the discussion 
which I hope may ensue, and elicit valuable opinions, rather than to my 
own crude and imperfect paper on the subject, which, —deprecating 
any dogmatic assertion of personal opinion — I offer simply as intro-* 
ductory and tentative. 
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THE 

HIGHLANDS OF INDIA. 



INTHODUCTOKY. 


I N t.ViiH work it has not been the object to enter on 
any extended geodesy of the Indian Highlands. 

(1.) Following the steps of our imaginary perambu- 
lation of the Mountain Ranges of India, we fijrat examine 
the great Himalayan chain which extends 1600 — or 
even 1800 — miles along the N.E. frontiers of India 
from the Indus to the BrlLhm^Lpootr^, with an average 
width of 100 of even 160 miles. The general features 
of this gigantic range are too well known to need 
general description The temperate zone embracing 
altitudes between 4,000 and 10,000 feet above sea level 
is chiefly noticed, and details of points selected for 
description will be found in Sections I. to YIII. of this 
work. 

(2.) The Mountains of the South of, the Indian 
peninsula are next investigated; such are the N’ilghei'rie, 
Aymamallay, and Pdlnay Mountains, together with 
their spurs or offsetts, such as the Shervaroy lulls, th^ 
Southern Qhauia, Goorg, Gcmara, the Mysore table 
land, &o., with a few isolated blocks of mountain on 
the Eastern Ghauts, and near the mouths of the River 
Goddvery, described in Sections X to XII. 

(3.) The Syhoodria Mountains or Western Ghauts 
extend 800 miles down the Malabar coast, whose 

B 
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soutliem extremity is sometimes held to terminate with 
the gap of Ponany neaj: Coimbatore — blend in with the 
great mass of the Nilgherries m Lat. 11°30' north, 
and form the western littoral of India. This range from 
north of Bombay to the gap named attains elevations 
of from 4,000 to 7,000 feet above sea level: prolonged 
across that gap, may be considered to extend as far as 
Cape Comorin, embracing the Annamalay, Palnay, and 
Travancore Moimtains, the geological formation being 
identical The great elevated block of mountain called 
the Nilghemed is of arbitrary classification. Strictly 
viewed, the Nilgherries are simply an elevated plateau 
of the Syhoodria Mountains or Western Ghauts, form- 
ing the bluff terminating at the gap of Ponany mentioned 
above. The details are described in Sections X. to XII. 
of this work 

The Syhoodria Mountains or Westei'n Ghauts are in 
fact the great western buttress of the elevated Indian 
plateau called The Dekhan or MdhArdshtrd, in the 
north, and Bdldghaut south of the River Toomboodra 
This table land dips to the north-east, and is highest 
in the south, being 3,000 feet near Bangalore, and the 
Mysore country averaging an elevation of 2,500 feet, 
whereas at the north it scarcely rises to 1,000 feet, or 
1,200 feet near Nagpore and the coimtry subtending 
the Sebni plateau. On the north-east however it rises 
into several ridges or elevated plateaux, such as Omer- 
kiintuk, &c. 

(4.) Omerkdntuk, 7,000 feet, may be considered 
the central water-parting of India, on which are foimd 
the sources of the Nerbudda and Ta^ti, as also of 
the Sdne and Mdhdnvddy, the former draining west- 
awards into the Indian ocean, and the other eastwards 
into the Ganges and Bay of Bengal This may there- 
fore be termed the Great Divide, and is in fact the 
most elevated watershed of Central India The table 
land of Central India, however, at its edges rises into 
various ridges of hOls, to which local names have been 
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applied. The Vmdhya range (properly so called only 
to north of the Nerbudda) is sometimeiS considered 
as extending right down the east and south of this 
plateau, even into the Southern Ghauts. Geologically 
this may be a true classification, but for purposes of 
topographical description, untrue. Kadiating from this 
central watershed plateau of Omerktotuk are found 
the axes of several ranges with steep escarpments. The 
true Vindhyas trend north and westwarck, parallel to 
the Nerbudda of whose valley they form the northern 
boundary. They do not rise beyond 2000 feet in 
elevation, and terminate near the west coast The 
Sdtpoora Mountains— in which is situated Pdchmfiri 
— also run parallel to the same river, and constitute 
its souUi&tm boundary. They scarcely average 2500 
feet above sea level These two ranges buttress in the 
north of the Indian table land On the east, towards 
the Ganges, the Kymore MUs north of the S6ne, and 
the Rajmcthal hills south of that river may be con- 
sidered the eastern slopes or ofrsetts of the same 
watershed plateau They will be described more fiiUy 
in the body of this work — Sections XIII. XIV. 

(5.) The KMssia hiUs &c, of South-east Bengal 
are independent of this classification, and ore described 
in Section IX. 

(6.) The Ai'i'aveUi range on the North is also a 
separate range, and forms a great defensive barrier of 
North India, extending 300 or 400 miles along the 
northern desert, with a width of from twenty to sixty 
miles. It blends in with the Vindhyas on the west. 
It is treated of in Sections XIV. and XV. 

(7.) The Drooga (or Doorgas), those singular islands 
of the southern table lands are mostly built on spurs 
or elevated rocks of steep ascent, sometimes reaching 
3,000 feet or more. They are succinctly described m 

Section XII. . -i • ^ 

(8.) A separate Section (13) has been also ^ven to 
the Hill Fmia of the DeWicva, as interesting pieds-fle- 




to-re of the “Highlands of India;'’ but many of the 
points descnbed do not rise to 4,000 feet, which has 
been assumed to. be the “zone of malaria;” above 
which the true “Highlands” suited for European 
settlement and occupation commence. Below this 
zone lies nearly the whole of central India, which may 
be considered^ as bounded north by the Vindhya 
mountains, which, descending in steps or terraces to 
the Harrowtie and Chittore ranges, extend north os 
for as the AraveUis, comprehending a region called 
the Upemial or “Highlands” of Bajpootona; South 
by the so-caUed Eastern Ghauts; East by the table 
lands of Omerkdntuk trending south-east into the 
^jmahal hills; West by the great Syhoodria or 
Sdhyddri range of Western Ghauts which forms the 
littoral of Western India. 


(9.) The original design of this work had scarcely 
wntemplated crossing the Eiver Indus; but Section 
XYL has been added, and will be found to contain a 
brief notice of the great Sidiemdn ranges—east and 
west— as well as of the Pushtoo hiHs, and the mountain 
systems boimding the basins of the Bivers Kurrum and 
Lora, portions of “Highland” territory recently incor- 
porated within the Hmits of British India, to which 
region I hav^foUowing ancient geographers— applied 
me term India Alha, the ancient Arachosia 

short preamble may perhaps suffice to indicate 
^e heads of the general subject embraced in the 
lollowmg work. 

Tte Mei on the face of the Map will show the 
oonaeoutiTe order m which the detoUa of the subieot 
OM treated, and the approximate elewations of most of 
toe regioM fonnmg sections of the “Highlands of 
Mt^ MS abo there given. I have added a foot 
note showing the elevatio ns of some of the principal 

*MOimTAINS. 

.re the altitud* ot some momtaiM,- 
I>eeam.g.(Mom.tEvere.t) ... 2^,^ 
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mountains; and tlie length of the chief rivers of India, 
whose basins are described in the work. 


Peak K 2 (in Baltistan) W. 


28,866 feet 

Eanchinjanga 


28,166 „ 

Dhaulagiri ... 


26,826 „ 

Chumalari 

...! 

23,944 „ 

I ^ Bliunkon j 

26,700 „ 
23,221 „ 

Nanga Purbut (Cashmere) 

... 

26,629 „ 

Sulieman (Takt) 


11,300 „ 

Mount Aboo (Aravelh) 

... 

3,860 „ 

Vindhya, not exceeding 

... 

2,300 „ 

Satpoora ditto 


2,500 „ 

SaJiyadii (Westeru Ghauts) 

4,000 to 7,000 „ in S. 

EUgheiries (Dodabetta peek) 


8,760 „ 

A miaTn allays highest peak 


8,835 „ 

Eastern Ghauts, not exceeding 

... 

3,000 „ 


RIVERS. 

The length of a few Indian Rivere is as foUowe, — 
Indus ... ... Miles to the sea 1,700 


Ganges ... ,, 1,500 

Jumna (to junction with Ganges, 780) 1,600 

Sutlej (to the Indus 000) „ 1,400 

Jhelum (ditto 760) „ 1,260 

Gunduck (to the Ganges 450) „ 980 

Godavery ... ... ,, 850 

Krishna ... ... ,, 700 

Neibudda ... ... ,, 700 

Mahanuddy .. ... ,, 550 

Tapti ... ...• ,, 460 

Cnvery ... ... ,, 400 


* The numerals after names of places throughout this work show 
their altitudes in feet above sea levoL 



THE HIGHLANDS OF INDIA. 

SECTION I 

CASHMERE. 

H aving glanced at the political and strategic 
aspects of the proposed “reserve circles for India;” 
having also attempted to show that the watersheds 
the true positions for military occupation, it remains to 
indicate a few of the sites best adapted for then* loca- 
tion; and to this end a brief description of some of the 
present hni stations appears not inappropriate. (1st), 
because many of them are capable of expansion beyond 
tlieir existing limits. (2nd), because they are mostly 
situated on the watei-sheds which it is urged, form tlie 
subsidiai-y strategic bases,* and (3rd), from the fact 
that the circumjacent lands and territorial possessions 
are mostly oju- own, and already partially settled, so 
tliat society need not be disturbed, nor vested interests 
depreciated by the selection of such points for expan- 
sion into “reserve circles.” Some of these locahties 
IrnvG already been briefly indicated in the papers con- 
tributed by me to tlie United Service Institute for 
India. 

(2). Foremost amongst them stands preeminent oaahmere vaUoy. 
“Cashmere.” “Who has not heard of tlie Vale of 
Cashmere?” It is a haclcneyed quotation; nor are we 


* “ Tactical bases” might perhaps be a more coiTect foim cf ex- 
pi'ession, for though strategic points cloubtloaa exist, there can be no 
doubt that the ocean and seaboard is our tiiie strategic base for the 
whole of Indiiu 
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here called upon to consider its roses and romantic 
aspects (albeit that ho really wise man will reject the 
“beautiful” as an element of mundane politics), but 
rather its sanitary and strategic capabilities, especially 
as containing sites adapted for a “military colony” or 
“reserve circle.” It may, however, be objected -m 
to speculate and lay down laws for the 
attention. disposal of a neighbour’s estate may savour of the 
questionable and premature; but it is forced on our 
attention if we reaUy contemplate the probable march 
of the political history of India. 

teSo^SaVwdt (^)- Having in a separate paper* expressed strong 
w^^Sea the value of its flanhmg position as bearing ^ 

indta. on the defence of our north-west frontiers, I believe I 
cannot do better than refer the reader to that paper 
{vide extract given below), and to the Map which 
accompamed.f A mere glance at the Map and Index 
to Military Events noted in the margin, which shows 
tlie routes of invading armies, cannot fail to convey an 
idea of the value of this State as a flahldng defence to 
the Indus and the greater portion of the Punjab Dbabs, 
and consequently as guarding the approaches from the 
north-west passes, and frontiers from Alfghanistan into 
the Punjab, and so into India I cannot but consider 
it as essential to the future safety of our Indian pos- 
sessions, and the sooner the political necessity of its 
absorption within our defensive system is recognised, 
the better. In saying this I would refrain from sug- 
gesting any aggresive views subversive of political 
good faith. I would simply put for consideration how 
such an end could be accomplished without a breach 
of treaty obligation or of international good faith; but 
that Cashmere, sooner or later, must be incorporated 
within our army system of defence, I entertain no sort 
of doubt whatever. 


* No. 12 Journal U.a.I. for India, 1873. 
t No. 10 Journal U.S.I. for India, 1873. 
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“The importance of Cashmere in this point of view, 

“as the pivot of our advanced frontier, cannot be over 
“estimated, flanking as it does the approaches to and Febnmry, wa. 
“from Northern India, and especially guarding by flank 
“pressure ‘the Khyber,’ that old conquering route of so 
“many invaders, both of ancient and modem times. 

“As an fllustration, let us take the earliest invasion on 
“record, that of Alexander the Great, about b.c. 325. 

“Starting from BaUdi, that conqueror, passing through 
“(Is)Kandahar and Kabul, appears, after emerging 
“from the north-west passes, to have turned north into 
“the SwiLt Valley, where, having formed alliances with 
“the frontier chiefs and overrun the country on the 
“right banks of the Indus, he ^parently crossed that 
“river at or near Torbela,* thence advancing through 
“Hazdra to Dhumtore, and the modem Rawul Pindi, as 
“far as the river Jhelum, found himself there opposed 
" by the warlike Porus, who may probably be styled King 
“of Lahora. He was there detained several weeks seek- 
“ing a passage. Now was the time for Cashmere to have 
“asserted herself, and had the chief of the ‘Caspatyri’ 

"at this crisis, vigorously issuing from the passes, fallen 
“on the flank of Alexander’s army in aid of the gallant 
"Porus defending his native land, in that case ‘Mace- 
“donia’s madman,’ being a hero and a great military 
“genius, might perhaps have found a remedy and fought 
“his way to victory; but by aU the laws of warfare he 
“ought to have been cut ofiF, and his army reduced by 
“famine or the sword; but a fatuous prince — I think 
“Mihira-Koola or Meerkul (sumamed Hustinuj, des- 
“troyer of elephantsf) — then ruled Cashmere, and the 
“opportunity passed of emphasizing for aU time the 
“value of the flanldng position of the Cashmere State; 

“for be it noted that this manoeuvre might have been 


* Attoch, lower down the river, is usually considered his point of 
transit , probably his army orossed in two divisions. 

+ Or Havana of the first Gionardya dynasty, according to a oorreotad 
list. 
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“repeated at eacli river of the Punjab, and with especial 
“force at Goozerat and Wazeerabad. 

“Nor has Cashmere, duriog subsequent and more 
“modem invasions of India by the same route ever 
“played other than a quiescent part; and the importance 
“of her flanking position has never therefore been made 
“sufficiently prominent; nor have her resoiuces on such 
“occasions been skilfully availed of by the potentates 
“engaged in the defence. Had they been so, it is diffi- 
“cult to conjecture how such invaders as Timour Lang 
“(Tamerlane), Baber, Mahmoud, Nadir Shah, etc., could 
“ever have passed the rivers of the Pimjab in safety, 
“for of coiu’se the defeuding army could operate on 
“their communicatioiS| and take them in reverse at 
“each river; but the Lahore State and Cashmere were 
“too often rivals instead of strong allies, and so both 
“fell under foreign invasion. 

“Thus much as to the importance of Cashmere as 
“guarding the flank of what may be called the “Khyber 
“line of least resistance” into India Now to turn to its 
“other (or north-east flank, traversed by the route from 
“Kashgar and Yarkund over the Kara Koorum, irid Leh 
“and the Tang Lung pass into Eoopshu, and so into the 
“Lahoul and Kulu Valleys just now being opened out 
“for trade. Not much is to be said for tliis route. Let 
“it be noted, however, that where traders and their 
“animals can pass, wild troops can also pass. It need 
“not be noted that the Cashmere State absolutely com- 
“mands and holds that route. 

Routes from “Lastly, as regards the routes from Central Asia 
“ “leading direct into Cashmere itself. The course of the 

“following historical sketch -will teU of at least two 
“invasions of that country fr-om Kashgar and Yarkimd 
“apparently by .the routes of Leh and Iskardo of armies 
"several thousands strong;* and in early times we read 
“of armies advancing from Badultshdn vid Yassin and 


. * Vide the History about 1539 and 1557. 
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“Gilgit into the Cashmere Yalley;* and we may appre- 
“hend that in the event (q'twd Dii avertent!) of future 
“war with Russia, pressure in the form of threatened 
“invasion would be resorted to by a subtle enemy, and 
“in all events an opening to pohtieal intrigue exists in 
“that quaiter not to be disregarded Nor, to speak 
“plainly, are these routes so inaccessible to the threat- 
“ened assaults of barbarous hordes (of Kirgliiz and 
“others) horn the plateaux of Central Asia, at present 
“under the protectorate of Russia if not already 
“incorporated within that empire, as it has been the 
"fashion of the advocates of ‘masterly inactivity’ to 
“proclaim. 

“Let me not be thought to exaggerate this into a 
“grave source of danger; above all, let me not raise that 
"demi-extinct ghost Russophobia! Of course the object 
"of any hostile demonstration in that quarter would be 
“to endeavour, by disturbing the minds of our frontier 
“subjects, to keep amused in the north-west as large a 
‘'portion of the garrison of India as might be. A state 
“of things may, indeed, easily be conjectured when 
“Russia or other nations would employ every means to 
“tlireaten and attempt to intimidate aU oiu colonies in 
“general, and so lock up therein as large a portion of 
“our small British army as possible; and north-west 
“India seems by no means exempt from pressure of 
“this nature. 

“Enough has been said, I suppose, on the value of 
“the position of Cashmere as a ‘frontier state.’ 

“We may assume the good faith and loyalty of our 
“ally and feudatory, the present chief of Cashmere. 
“His interests and ours are (or should be) identical 
“As regards the attitude of our great northern neigli- 
“boiu, the policy of ‘ masterly inactivity,’ as it has been 


* Probably over the Biiraghil Pass which is a very easy pass, not 
exceeding 12,000 feet elevation, and by no means so inaccessible a 
route OB has been supposed. 
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“called, lias hitherto kept us from exerting such legiti- 
"mate influence m our frontier states, and the Northern 
“ Khanates, as might have arrested the advance of Russia 
“a step further back. Several of these states have more 
“than once demanded officers to drill and organise their 
“armies.* Such states, if supported, become the pickets 
“or outposts of our main line of defence, and regarded 
“as such would afford time to our main defence to get 
"under arms and prepare for the shock of war; exactly 
“such breathing time as that ponderous, slow moving 
"animal, John Bull, requires to get on his mettle. 

“Cashmere may perhaps be regarded as a bastion or 
"grand advanced salient, and its resources should, I 
“hold, be absolutely subordinated to the general defence 
“of India We may assume, I trust, the good faith and 
“loyalty of its chief who holds this most important post. 
“I know not whether the time may have arrived when 
“oiu great feudatories such as Cashmere, Pattiala, 
"Scindia, and others throughout India, should be quite 
“entrusted with the independent maintenance of co7^6’- 
'‘d'cjumiee to be considered as portions of the grand 
“Imperial Army of the State. Wliy not? It would 
“seem that a balance of power subordinate to imperial 
“interests might be established by some such measure; 
“the sword of Britannia being held in readiness, like 
"that of Brennus, as Arbiter of the East. Thus also 
“releasing so many brave British troops at present 
“looked up throughout the land, and frittered away as 
"local custodians whom it would seem might be more 
“advantageously massed in more healthy localities 
"elsewhere.” 

Curollarlos de- (4t). The History of Cashmere then — an abridge- 

rlved from the ' ° 

forogoing Igarka 

*Aa regards Cabul, it is believed that tbe Affghons — a high spirited, 
iudeijendeiit race — are best left to fight their own battles till theii’ 
national existence be threatened; they will then probably nn-U in 
foreign aid. That would probably be the time to depart from the 
policy of “masterly inactivity." The power that then firmly assists 
win be dominant in Cahul politics, [This was written in 1872.] 
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ment of which it is proposed to present— would seem 
to point these lessons of polity, 

1st — That the resources of Cashmere and the Pimjab 
should mutually support each other. 

2nd — That strategically Cashmere flanks and com- 
mands the approaches to India through the 
Punjab Dbabs, and is therefore in the highest 
degree valuable to die defence of India 
3rd — That Cashmere (and North-west India) is not 
absolutely closed against invasion, or at least 
hostile pressure, by the routes from Central 
Asia, via Kashgar, or Gilgit. 

4th — That Cashmere must be regarded as lying 
within the general frontiers of India, and bo 
included within the scope of any general im- 
perial scheme of defence for British India 
Tlie following are briefly a few of the chief climatic 
and physical characteristics of this fine country. 

(5.) The alluvial plain or Valley of Cashmere at 
about 6000 feet* elevation above sea level, may be de- 
fined os the basin of the Upper Jhelum or Behut; it 
hes embedded in mountains between 33° and 36“ N- 
Lat and 74 E. Long., and extends from^S.E. to N.W- 
The river is fed by innumerable streams and rivulets 
from the mountains along the margin of tlie snow-line- 
The valley is situated in the. middle of a temperate 
zone which is most fitted for European settlement and 
industrial developments. It is a lacustrine deposit, 
formed by the subsidence of a vast salt lake, which at 
a remote period covered its surface. The supposed 
depth of this original lake (Suttee-Sir) being, from 


* The following elevations of four separate points in Cashmere 
Valley give an average of 6,868 feet above sea level for the general 
terre-phin of the valley, — 

Shnpeyon 6600 feet ) 


Shohabad 6600 „ 

Srinnnggar 5235 „ 

Snheyom (burning ground), 6100 ,, 


average 6,858 feet 


The Source of the River Jhelum at Vimag — 10,000 feet. 
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geological appearances amounting to proof positive, 
fixed at about 900 feet; a partial drainage appears to 
have been caused by some natural convulsion, followed 
by attrition of the sandstone rocks at the gorge of the 
valley through which the waters of the Jlielum now 
escape. This lowered the siuface of the lake about 
700 feet, leaving a fresh water lake (at fii’st 200 feet 
deep) stiU covering its entire surface with the exception 
Perhaps of the Kar^wahs, or plateaux of. elevated land, 
for cantonnema. which jut into the Valley at various points. These 
plateaux are several hundred feet above the plain, and 
would form very appropriate sites for summer canton- 
ments ; especially the “kardwah” or plateau of Islamabad 
presents one of the finest sites in India for such a 
settlement* 

(6). The mountain kingdom of Cashmere may, like 
other Himalayan profiles, be considered as divided into 
three zones, viz.— the Lower Zone (in the south forest 
and morass, in the oioHh stony ranges) up to 3500 or 
.4000 feet unfit for Eiuopean habitation; the Temperate 
or Middle Zone up to 8000 to 10,000 feet most fitted 
for Eiuopean settlements and industrial developments, 
and an Upper Alpme Zone up to 20,000 feet and the 
snowy solitudes. Cashmere, however, is much broken 
up with lateral ranges and subsidiary watersheds, 
owing to the divergence of the main Himalayan aYia 
into the arm called the Pir Pinjal, beyond which tlie 
Valley of Cashmere or basin of the river Jhelum or 
Vetasta constitutes a pleft or break in the conditions 
noted of a regulaj succession of ranges rising from 
3000 to 16,000 feet in elevation. The Button Pir 
(7000) a branch or spur south of the Pir Pinjal, 

*A sketch, ■will show the way the allu'nal daposita of clay, etc., are 
often found in high valleys of the tributaries of the Upper Indus — in 
Zanskar as high as 12,000 or 14,000 feet. The '‘Karewahs” (alluvial 
plateaux) of the Cashmere volley are thus formed. Above Cashmere 
the whole valley of the Indus oontadns lacustrine deposits, and the 
river most probably, in remote ages, ran through a ojiam of lakes, os 
the ■Thelum a|t the present day within the Cashmere Valley. 



i Two aandatoue ridges Dilmdal — old sea Rugged country with ! 

I Kutton Pir, ayenfte. beaches (karewaha), peaks of granite end ; 

I North, giieiaa — also containing marine & gneiss — a few home- ' 

limestone much con- lacustrine fossils 400, uleude r ocks, 

torted. Lower hills 000, & 800 feet above On tlie Indus; di- ; 

sparsely wooded with of valley. luvial and fluvial ter- ' 

fjinu/t loHffifo/Ut. Mountains plutonic; raceswitholdbeachea | 

Slopes of Pir Pinjol, trap, basalt, and Himalaya Mountains j 
cedars and pines. limestone. trap and basalt. 


SECTION AND ISOMETRIC VIEW ACROSS CASHMERE, Sactlon I. 
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appears to me to contain some favourable sites for 
military occupation, being in fact the true strategic 
base guarding the basin of the Qienab from the north 
WMt. 

(7.) There axe twenty-four passes leading into the 
valley, about half of which bear on the strategic points 
in the JPunjab, and are marked thus* 

♦Baramoola Pass, open all tlie year round 
*Poonch or Publi; joins No. 1 at Uri. 

♦Goohnerg or Ferozepore, open in April pames. 

*ToaiMaidan,openinMay 

*Sung-i-Sufaid, open in Jime. 

*Pir Pinjal, open for foot 20th April, horse 20th 
May. 

*Nundur-Sir; joins No. 6 at Allahabad Serai 

*SedaU pass, ditto, more difficult ( The SUhB, under Run- 
, T 1 T, .-L ■ j A 1 1 Jeet ShiB. took, the val- 

bv Budul, Rihursi, and Aknoor. J ley ty these i*BMes m 

. . Tr • -vT • • "S 1819, hevluK executed a 

*KoOn, near the Kosi Isag; joms J flank march from Ra- 
No. 8 atBudul, best in Cashmere v 
^'•Water N^ah to Jummoo, always open. 

*Banilidl, ditto, open in May. 

*Sir-i-Bul to Kishtwdx, always open. . 

Mirbul, open in May. 

Nabugnyah, ditto. 

Pakilgbain, open 20th June. 

Dur^s, the great pass into Thibet. 

K6h-i-H^on, for foot only. 

Bunderpore to Iskardo, 1st June. 

Ldl^b, not for horses, always for foot. 

Kumdwer to Mozufferabad, ditto. 

Kumto, Bringas, Satasur, and Rehdman. 

The defence of these passes was in ancient times 
entrusted to hereditary mullicks or chiefs. 

(8.) The chief mountain peaks to the north, with 
their approximate elevations are as follows, viz.— 

“Dudina,” the “Mountain of Clouds,” 14,000 feet Manncuini 
“Wustiu Wun,” the “Forest Covered,” 12,000 „ 

“Pandau Chuk,” the Giant King,” 15,000 „ 
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Mookh,” the “Head of Siva,’‘ 16,900 feet. 

The highest peaks of the Pir Pinjal attain about 
15,000 feet elevation. The great peak of “Nanga Rir- 
but,” to the north of Caslimere exceeds 26,000 feet 
Mountain Ranges. 'j']20 main axis of the Himalayas is probably north of 
Caslimere, though the Pir Pinjal may be regarded as 
its southern arm; in fact, the range is divided into two 
branches by the valley, the northern range trending 
away north to Baltistan, and the southern or Pir Pinjal 
ending in a bluff at Baramoola, with oflfehoots west and 
north across the Jheliun called the Kaj-Naj Mountains 
(13,000). The “Button Pir” (8,000) range is Cis-Hima- 
layan, and would afford, in my judgment, valuable sites 
for military purposes in the futine, as it commands 
more effectually than the valley proper the plains of 
the Pimjab. Its garrison would have no snowy passes 
to traverse during the winter months, and its cHmate 
is all that could be desired, as it rises 7,000 to 8,000 
leet above sea level. In this range I beheve a site for 
a military station, or stations, having the same strategic 
bearing on the Rechna Doab and the Kiver Chendb, 
os Murree and its watershed ridge has on the Sind 
Saiigor Ddab and Biver Jhelum, coidd be found; in 
other words, taking those two rivers respectively in 
reverse and flanking the Doabs embraced by them, 

Biyers, Lakes, . Communications of Cashmere, con- 

ipringa. ’ sistmg of a system of rivers and lakes, traversing the 
entire valley, would constitute a considerable element 
of strength in any well concerted defence, of the valley. 
Canals, also, in many directions intersect the coimtry 
and connect the water system, being deep enough for 
boats. There are three navigable rivers in the Cash- 
mere Valley beside the Jhelum (which is the main 
artery of the country) — i,e., the Bringee, Vesau, and 
Liddur. The Biver Vesau rises in the Kosah Nag at 
12,000 feet elevation. The Sedan Pass leads thither, 
as also the Kuri Pass. The beautiful cascade of 
Arabul, near Heerpur, is found in the course of this 
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river towards the te'i're-plein of the Yalley of Cashmere. 
There are numerous tarns or lakes, e.g., 

M^sir ... Lake of Snakes Latw. 


Tdrsir 

Khooshiilsir 

Achdsir 

Mkiusir 

Hdkrsir 

Dullsir 

Wooler 


Trees 

Delight 

Water-nuts 

Spirits— Demons 

Weeds 

City Lake 

Great Lake, &c. 


There are many ebbing springs in Cashmere, — such 
as Yim% Echibul, Basdk N4g, Sunker N4g, Neela 
N^g, &c., some of them haying medicinal properties: 
they are mostly iu the limestone rock. 

The vaUey is draiued by the Jhelum, and forms its 
upper basin. This river (the Hydaspes of the Greeks) 
has a course of 380 miles within the hills above the 


town of Jhelum — whence it derives its name — during 
which it falls 8000 feet, being 21 feet in the mile; but 
its fall in the valley itself is not more thoh three feet 
per mile, renderiug it sluggish and deep. Its total 
course is about 620 miles to its confluence with the 


Chen^b. It receives the Kishengunga and the Nain- 
sook — its two great iutramontane tributaries — after 
leaviug the vaUey. It is an outlet for the timber and 
other produce of the valley. It is said that Alexander 
the Great built the boats for the transport of his army 
to the sea at Jhelum, from timber floated down from 
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(10.) The Ruios of Ancient Cities attest its former ToposiapiiicaL 
flourishing state; they were about seven in number, 
and the ruins of many of them can be traced to the 
present time, e.g . — 

1. “Wentipore,” built by Raiah Yen (or Awenti). 

2. “Bejbiharrie,” built by Hurrie Chunder. 

3. “Anant N^g,” (now Islamabad). 

4. “Srinugger,” an ancient capital built by “Asoka” 

supposed site Martund. 

c 
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5. " Paxiliaspore/’ built by Lalitaditya j ust below tbe 
present city of Srinugger, tbe present capital, 
which, was built by Proyarsen 450 A.D. 

6. “Narapore,” said to be below the Kiver Jhelum 
near SambuL 

7. “Padinapore” sacred to "Lucksmee.” 

Dependenoiea. The aiicient population of the valley and its de- 
pendencies is supposed to have reached three millions 
under the Hindoos.* 

Temples. The temples constituting the remains of its ancient 

architecture ore of the Aryan order (Ariostyle), and 
ore to be seen at Mortund, Pyach, Pandretun, Lar, 
Puttun, and elsewhere. They have been ably described 
by Cunningham and others. 

Bridgffl. There are thirteen bridges over the Jhelum, seven 

being at the city. They were mostly built by the 
Hindoos antecedent to Mahomedon conquest. Jehongir 
biult three, Zeinlild,biidin one, Futteh Shah one. 

Hotuas. The houses in Cashmere are built of wood, four 

stories high; and flowers ore often planted on the roofs. 
The people inhabit the third story, the lowest being 
devoted to cattle, and the highest to clothing and 
valuables. 

In the time of Shah Homedan there were 6,700 
boats on the rivers and lakes of Cashmere, and 
in the time of Akbar upwards of 3000 boats paid tax. 
But the details of ancient Cashmere statistics can be 
found elsewhere, — ^notably in the “Aeen Akbari.” 

ta^Sa^coun- psrhaps be expedient to dwell a 

little on the attractive features of this fine coimtry os 
a field for colonists or settlers auh-vexillo; in other 
words of a "military reserve circle.” I would remark 

♦ These dependenoies -were, Thibet, Kiahtwftr, Gilghit, Hurahall, 
and Burshall, Pakli, Dotdo, LadoJc, Kalnmk, Kasial or Kal — and 
even Kabul and Kandahar were formerly inoorporated in the Soubah 
of Cashmere under the Moghuls. The sides of the hills were ter. 
raced, and afforded much more cultivation than at present, of oourse 
supporting a larger population. The remains of anoient culture and 
fr^t gardens attest this decay in population. 
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that many of our present hill stations — Simla itself for 
example — are located on foreign territory, so iJiat it 
may be hoped no insuperable impediment exists to 
the estabHshment of such settlements, if not in the 
Cashmere YaUey itself, at any rate in the K6histto or 
hill-country adjacent — perhaps Cis-Himalayan. I 
have written elsewhere — “A noble valley not less than “ 

r^/% -1 • T 1 *1 - 1 Viewed bjitheAiy- 

“80 miles m length and 25 m breadth, at a general 
"elevation of 6000 feet above the sea; its climate tem- 
"pered in summer by the cool breezes from the snowy 
"peaks of its girdle of surrounding mountains, with a 
"rich soil the gift of a lacustrine origin, bright with the 
"w^ers of a thousand fertilizing, streams and fountains, 

“and bahny with the odours of groves and flowers in- 
"digenous to the sod, forms no sterile cradle for a new 
“race called forth from the barren steppes of Thibet 
“and Taitary, and the mountains of the surrounding 
“watershed. From the chill plateaux of Deotsai, 

"Thibet, and Zanskar, from the sandy wilds of the 
“Pimjab, the favored people of K^shyapa flocked across 
“the passes of Himaleh and the Pir Pinjal into the fair 
“valley to which they had been called.” And the same 
attractions and more exist as in the days of the first 
Aryan immigrants. 

(12.) Some of the finest sites perhaps in India for 
villages are to be found in the spurs and lateral valleys 
which branch out of the main basin of Cashmere. 

Here, nestled amidst groves of plane-trees (cherto),* 
walnuts, and other grand forest trees such as the fir, 
the oak, the pine, the elm, the poplar, and others, with 


* The Moghul emperors oaused oheuir trees (platauua orieutalis) 
aud poplars to be plouted near every Oashmere village, whether as a 
sanitary or pioturesque measure is not stated. In the former point 
of view, I think the present ruler might try “eucalyptus globuins,” 
the gum-tree, in addition to his present flora in the valley proper, as 
supposed absorbents of malaria, though perhaps the olunate would be 
too severe in winter. I have, however, seen the tree flourishing else- 
where in the Himalayas at elevations of 5,000 or 6,000 feet, and in 
the Hilghenies at 7,000 feet, and higher. 
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brawling rivulets of pure water rusbing down the 
mountain slopes; green with jbesh sward and spangled 
with wild flowers, the flora of a temperate zone, are 
caaiuneroviuagM yj]iagea ^Hch may vie with those of the Alps or 
Switzerland in pioturesqueness. Fruit trees of all 
kinds abound, and the natural types of most vegetable 
products are found in this favored land. The apple, 
pear, quince, plum, apricot, cherry; currant, mulberry, 
walnut, here flourish m aitu. Most European trees 
are found, and many others, such as the chenflr, 
peculiar to the coimliy, abound; and liberal nature 
ABrionitnraiima jislds ample crops of cereals and tubers to the 
hand of moderate labour and industry. Grapes may 
' be added, from which some wine is marie, and this 
industry is one capable of development; amongst 
other products, saffron made from ^e crocus is ex- 
ported, and oil is expressed from the walnut; the attar 
of roses is celebrated. The people eat the Singh^a 
(water-nut); also the root of the (widn'ee) esculent lotus, 
which adorns the lakes of Cashmere. The shawl and 
papier Tnaohd work is celebrated. Horses and cattle are 
of a small but hardy kind. Flocks of sheep numbering 
thousands room the hill sides, and fatten on the fresh 
pastiuage up to the snows. Wine, cider, beer, honey, 
saffron, timber, wool, and grain, ore thus, amongst 
others, products of Cashmere. Here, if anywhere, 
could the dream of Arcadia be realized, and the glories 
of the golden age formerly attributed to the land of 
Not conflnod to Kilshyapc be restored, and the romantic spirit of the 
lIu mtiM west imported into this favored Eastern Eden: nor do 
Kohiatan. j of valley proper, but of all the K6- 

histm or mountain country of Cashmere. Nor are these 
elements of prosperity its only attractive feature. Close 
at hand is the home of the Arimaspiona, the gold 
hunters of Herodotus; where also borax and genis are 
Forests. found. In the noble forests around the valley, mines 
of wealth exist, metalliferous ores and timber to any 
extent abound, and any amoimt of water power is 
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ready to the hand of industry and enterprise, which at 
present rims as waste to feed the normal marshes of 
the valley. Not here need one fear the effeminate 
langour of an Indian Capua to corrupt man’s heart, 
whilst all the manly pursuits congenial to the Anglo- 
Saxon race could be nurtured and are easily obtain- 
able. The bear, the ibex, the stag, the chamois, and 
other gome abound, and aU the manly virtues could 
be educed in their pursuit by hardy settlers. 

Probably there is no part of India better, if as well, 
suited (were it ours) for settlers, or for a military 
reserve circle, than the territories of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere. But it must be added that the winter 
climate of the valley proper up to March or April is 
not good, being cold, and damp, and foggy, and not 
unlike that of the British Isles. 

It would be obviously out of place to specify exact 
localities for military rillages or settlements, os pro- 
bably the Native Government would scarcely sanction 
any such imdertaking, except perhaps in very limited 
localities — Goolmerg, S6namerg, and the Sinde Valley, 

Naboog Valley, and the Kardwahs* may however be 
named, and the slopes of the Button Pir have already 
been mentioned. It is therefore only permitted us to 
sigh for what might ham hem — that sad point of re- 
trospect in human affairs. 

Should Cashmere, however, in the dim future which conSto^. 
lies before us, ever be garrisoned by British or auxiliary 
troops, considerable care would have to be exercised in 
selecting healthy sites for barracks and cantonments, 
for it must not be overlooked that the "valley” has 
been more than once invaded by epidemic cholera of a 
very malignant type, and the other diseases incident 
to a malarious climate are prevalent As a set-off 
against this, we have besides the “kardwahs” already 

*The Kar^wahs of Oaslmere are those of Martimd, Noiidgor, 

Pampur, Khanpur, &o,, they are dry and -would form fit soil for 
cotton : another industrial development. 
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mentioned, choice of elevation in numberless lateral 
valleys which branch out of the main basin, gradiating 
to any required elevation, and containing any amoimt 
A field for tue of level gToimd for building purposes. The terre^plei/n 
of the valley itself presents a glorious field to the 
scientific engineer for drainage and reclaiming of the 
land generally from its normal marsh and swamp. 

It is believed that by careful drainage and water- 
works, the entire character of the valley could be 
changed, and the development of malaria arrested. 
Granted the vast labour and expense requisite to 
effect this, still it would present a noble object for 
a great Government to undertake, and in the end 
prove amply remunerative. Cereals would take the 
place of the present rice cultivation; orchards, sheep- 
walks, and pastures would supplant the malarious 
swamps at present existing, and a long train of 
advantages too obvious to need enumeration would 
result. Suffice it to say here that Cashmere might 
become one vast granary and supply the commissariat 
of an army, both in grain and live stock To enter on 
detailed statistical speculations on this head, would 
occupy a larger space than in this cursory sketch can 
be allotted. 

Financial aspect. 14. As the coimtry is at present under a Native 
Government, specially jealous of its finance, it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any just approximate valuation of this 
fine country. We have in the "Aeen Akbori" detailed 
data of its capacity in former times, and it is believed 
that were the population brought up to the census of 
Akbar (1592 A.D.), a net revenue of one million sterling 
would not prove an excessive estimate; and after ten 
yearn of occupation that amount might be doubled. 
atoe Df terri - ^Kingdom of Cashmere has greatly viuied 

^ at different periods of its history. Many 

of the surrounding countries, such as Little Thibet, 
Zansk^, Gfigit, and even Cdbul, were formerly incor- 
porated within its limits. From time immemorial 
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the taxes have been taken in kind, so that the revenue 
depends much on the character of the ruler. In the 
time of Akbar — ^who took half the cultivator’s profit — ■ 
the revenue amounted to £1,000,000 sterHng, but in 
liis time C^bul and Gandahd,r were included in the 
province as stated above. ■ Its revenue imder the 
Pathfins was about £330,000; under the Siklis (who 
took two-fifths) not more than £66,000 (for Cashmere 
Valley only); under Gol^b Sing (who took seven- 
eighths), perhaps £600,000. Under the present ruler 
it is officially stated to be about £400,000, but may 
probably exceed that estimate.* 

16. The Cashmere Valley is divided into two large 
natural sections or distncts— the “Kfimrd.i and the scctioiw contain- 

-,1 1 /« .... , Inj! 3 G PerRunnaiiB 

“Mirdj — ^the lormer contammg sixteen and the latter ainceeai-iy timea. 
twenty pergunnahs, four of which were formerly allot- 
ted to Islamabad, the revenue being twelve and twenty 
lakhs respectively (£320,000).f 
The “Aeen Akbari” enumerates the exact number of 
soldiers quartered in each pergunnali, as also the exact 
quota of revenue derived from each village. It may 
be stated generally that the ground revenue of the 


• The poptilation of the vaJley of Cashmere during the rule of the 
Sikhs was estimated by Hugel at 200,000, of which the city of Sri- 
nngger ooutained 40,000, and this may partly account for so low a 
figure of its revenue in those times (£66,000). At the period of his 
visit, the country had been drained of its inhabitants. At present 
(1874) it is probable that 80,000 may not be an ezoesaive estimate of 
the number of the inhabitants of the city, and 1,000,000 of the entire 
country of Cashmere. 

+ Abnl Fuzl in the statistical account of the country, circa 1600, as 
oontained in the “Aeen Akbarie,” states iSiat under Koai Ali the 
Cashmere Valley produced upwards of thirty lakhs of khurwaha 
(mule loads) of rice — 3,003,050 is the exact number— each khurwah 
being three maimds eight seers, or about 2561bs, The value of a 
khurwah varied, but generally one rupee per khurwah may be 
assumed as an average. This, be it remembered, is the estimate o^ 
the times of Akbar ; at the present day rice is ten times the price. 
Its present area has been officially esti^t^ at 26,123 square miles, 
with a population of less than one million (760,000), and on estimated 
revenue of £400,000 per annum, but this is probably a low estimate. 
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valley alone slightly exceeded £300, 000, per annum; 
it fiirther gives a list of villages amounting to upwards 
of 4,000 in number in the valley alone — a fact which 
sufficiently attests the flourishing condition of the 
province under Akbar. 

Md er 17. According to the same authority (Abul Fuzl), 
GoTemmBnta. the military force of Cashmere imder Akbar was 4,892 
foot, or garrison artillery, in 37 garrisoned fortresses, 
and 92,400 cavalry. The Pathans had 20,000 troops, 
the S ihba hod 2,500, or two regiments. The Cashmeries 
of the present day are a timid race easily ruled. The 
force maintained under the late ruler, Gol^b Sing, in 
1851, was as many as 19,000, and it is believed that 
the present chief, "Rigibeer Sing,” could bring 20,000 
men into the field* Such being the material resouroes 
of the country, it might be asked whether we as suiao- 
rain obtain a fair compensation for. the security 
guaranteed to the Cashmere State. That the country 
is open to invasion is evident. A mere glance at the 
map and index, showing the historical events of the 
post 500 years, will at once point that fact; and it is 
behaved that without our support Cashmere could not 
exist long as a kingdom in face of its warlike and 
aggressive neighbours — ^its masters in times not long 
passed 

18. Before leaving this enticing subject, and seeing 

* The following is a list of Gtolftb Sing’s Aimy in 1861-2, in which 
year the author saw the chief part of them, en rowte to the siege of 
Ohilas, which fdl that year: — 

OOMUANDAITTS, 


Davee Sing 

one regiment ., 

1,000 men 

Dhnrm Sing 

two „ 

1,600 „ 

Steinbaoh and Loohnh Sing „ ,, 

1,800 „ 

Beja Singh 

n 

1,800 „ 

Hajee Singh 

11 11 

1,600 „ 

Giolaboo 

one ,, 

1,000 „ 

Soondnr Singh 


1,000 „ 

Bnssnnt Singh 

11 91 

800 „ 

Ghojadur (Poorbeas) 

19 91 

700 „ 

Knliandur 

> 9 99 - 

. 1,000 „ 
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that our “ raardfest destiny,” is to civilize (if not colonize) 
the great Indian peninsnla, I would ask, “Are there no 
means of bringing about a pacific solution of this 
question?” I would point out that the present ruling 
dynasty (Dogra) has no special territorial sympathy for 
the people and soil it governs. I hazard the question 
— Whether some arrangement could be effected where- 
by a rectification of territory, satisfactory to the 
reigning chief, might be brought about, and the north 
west frontier— conterminous with so much of Cashmere 
territory — brought thereby more perfectly within the 
'"zone of defence” of a British Imperial military system. 
Failing this I think that a contingent under British 
officers should be considered of 

19. I have scarcely touched on the romantic or 
picturesque aspects of this fair land; its sublime 
mountains and noble forests, its placid meres and 
sparkling fountains, its fruits and flowers and floating 
gardens; let travellers and poets tell of such! Suffice 
if we can here point out more emphatically than has 
hitherto been done its strategic and military value and 
resources, and rescue from neglect and abandonment 
to the forces of evil, moral and physical, this fair king- 
dom, one of the chief bulwarks, as it might well 
become, of our Indian Empire; whence haply in times 
to come may re-issue the effigies or type of a future 


Amunepultun ... 

one regiment 

... 1,000 men 

' Meean Huttoo 

>» 

... 800 „ 

Davee Sing (2nd) ... 

>> 

... 1,000 „ 

Adjutant 

»> >> 

... 1,000 „ 

Tumboorchee 

... 

... 200,, 

Topchee 

... 

... 500 „ 

Gboroberra 

... 

... 300 „ 

RobxHas and Sikbs 

... 

... 1,400,, 

Motee Singb 

... 

... 600 „ 


Total ... 19j<600inett 

It is now, I believe (1874), offieially returned at 26,975 of all 
a respectable force ‘‘numerically.” 
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colonial India, and of a civilization restored to this its 
virgin matrix, for aaauredly the primitive types of 
things are to be found in this cradle of the East.’’^ 

To complete this sketch a notice of the historical 
and military events bearing on the strategic position 
of Cashmere wiU now be given. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE. 


20. — The sole authority for the history of Cashmere 
prior to the 13th century, is an ancient Sanskrit 
chronicle, the “Rajah Taringini,” the slokes comprising 
which were collected by Kalh^a Pundit about 1,200 
A,D., in the reign of Jye Sing of Cashmere. 

Its early history is obscured by fables and myths, 
both Hindoo and Mahomedan, for both claim the 
valley as one of the cradles of their Theistic faith. 
AH, however, agree in stating — and geology corrobor- 
ates die statement — that the valley was at one time a 
vast (salt) lake, the pressure of which seems at some 
remote period to have formed an outlet for itself at idie 
western comer of the valley, where the barrier of sand- 
stone rock at Baramoola seems to have been rent by 
some cataclysm followed by attrition, whereby the 
waters of the valley escaping formed the present 


* In Cashmere, or its girdle of mountauis, is to be sought the home 
of the Anmaspiaiia (huuters of gold) alluded to by Herodotus, and of 
the Kaspatyri of Arrian and Strabo. It was doubtless one of the 
chief seats of empire 'when India -was at its best and most flour, 
iflhing period of oivilization amongst the nations of the East, andr 
from this centre probably issued the learning (such as it was) of the 
Brahminioal priesthood no-w spread over India, and the martial clans 
of the Great SjuAjbuns and OhfLndr&buns stock of Bajpoots, the very 
pi'th and backbone of the ancient warlike Aryans of India, now how 
depressed and semi-effete I To restore such high destinies were 
worthy of the British Government I 
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JTielum or Yitasta.* , This natural geological event 
approximately fixed by chronologiats at about 2,666 
B.C., is attributed by native annals to the agency of a 
mythical personage (Kdsliiapa) the mtini or divine 
progeny of Brahma^ but the fables which involve the 
myth are too fantastic and puerile to need insertion. 

The most rational chronology seams to approximate 
this event to the epoch of the Mosaic deluge.-f 
Authorities differ as to the origin of the original 
stock of Cashmere. I should consider, however, that 
its mountains may have been sparsely peopled by the 
Naga aboriginea of the ancient Khassia range, and 
that an early wave of Aryan conquerors of India 
followed We find traces of the primitive form of 
religion to have been that of the "Tree and Serpent” Ancient religion, 
worship in prehistoric times. Upon this seems to 
have been engrafted the Brahminism of the Aryan 
conquerors of India, afterwards merging into Boodh- 
ism, and the original stock superseded and all but 
transfused by Toorks and Kulmuks of Central Asia, 
followed by Moghuls and other immigrants. Mahome- 
dans, indeed, assert that the original inhabitants were 
a tribe from Toorkistan, who shortly after the Mosaic 
deluge emigrated thither. As an approximate estimate 
of the religion of Caslunere antecedent to the time of 
Akbar, we may quote "Ferishta,” who states that in 
his time there were 45 places of worship to Mahadeo, 

64 to Vishnoo, three to Brahma, 22 to Boodh, and 
nearly 700 figures of serpent gods in the country; and 
this notwithstanding ^e destructive activities of 


* The modem Jheliim ia fonned by the jnnotion (near Kanihul) of 
the three atreama Aipet, Biingh, ajid Sandrahan. The higher Ooah- 
mere monntaina are of trap and basalt, but the lover billfl are of 
limestone and sandstone "often much contorted, and holding TnawTiB 
fossila.” Beaohea are also found. 

t The Samaritan Pentatenoh . dates the deluge at 2,938 B.C., ordin- 
ary computation at 2,349 b.o., the drainage of Cashmere 2,666 B.o.; 
therefore is clearly referable to the Mosaio deluge. 
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several iconoclast Mahomedan kings; by this we clearly 
recognise the ophistic character of the native religion. 
Aryans from India, and Toorks or Tartars from 
Central Asia, under hereditary khans or chiefs, appear 
to have ruled for long periods, and several fabulous or 
semi-fabulous dynasties, extending over nearly 2000 
years are enumerated, until we at length find Ogregund 
(or Gonerda I.), emerging from the obscurity of fable 
oonerdai.,1367 a recognisod sovereign of Cashmere. He may be held 
^ ^ to have reigned about 1400 B.C., for we find that this 

belligerent potentate fell in the wars of the Koraus and 
Pandaus, perhaps in the battle of Koran Ket, 1367 b.c. 
The next conspicuous character on the page of ancient 
Cashmere history is King Lava (or Laoa), who is stated 
Lava 950 B.C. to havo uitroduccd Brahminism about 950 B.C.; he was 
a contemporary of Darius Hystaspes. At this early 
period we find Cashmere subject to invasions from 
Central Asia, with which country it was evidently 
more closely connected in ancient times than since the 
ruin caused by Ghengis Khan in historical timea We 
find three Tartar brothers reigning about 400 B.C., 
evincing conquest from Central Asia; indeed, the “Rajah 
Taringini” informs us that in the following reign of 
Asoka, Cashmere was ovemm by Mlechchas or Scythian 
hordes, the fragments apparently of ancient Media or 
Toorkistan. The great Asoka reigned 284 — 246 B.c.; 
Aaoka, 246 B O. ^ Contemporary of Antiochus the Great. His 

epoch is a well-known landmark in Indian history; he 
was converted to Boodhism, and his kingdom extended 
over the greater portion of the Indian peninsula from 
the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. 

After this period the sovereigns of Cashmere are 
known to history with tolerable accuracy, but the 
dimensions of the kingdom are vaguely defined. The 
chronicle claims Cashmere as the seat of government 
of nearly all the provinces north of the Nerbudda and 
the Gangetic valley, but it seems probable that the 
valley was merely the occasional summer residence of 
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several of tlie dynasties who reigned in Upper India; 
indeed, it is expressly stated so in the “Rajah Tarin- 
gini.” The Kuttoch d 3 niasty of Naggarkote (Kangra), 
or at least the chiefs of Jummoo (the ancient Abbis- 
aros), appear to have been closely associated with 
Cashmere. The ancient kings, perhaps, moved to 
Cashmere for the summer, rather than from it in 
winter, like the Moghul emperors and governors of a 
subsequent age. However, whether the seat of govern- 
ment or not. Cashmere undoubtedly exercised far 
greater influence on India in ancient than in modern 
times. 

In later times it was associated closely with the 
Rajpoot Kingdoms of Anhdlwdira and Malwa, and its 
kings gave laws to those principalities as subordinate 
fiefs, if we may believe the chronicles. Pr6v^^s^n, the 
Conqueror, who founded the present capitol city of 
Srinugger (450 A.D.); M^gwdhun (M^ghdvdhan^ 350 
A.D.); Zeardutt (Yildishtur 600 A.D.); BaUit^dit (BaUd,- Provarsen 46o 
ditya 592 A.D.); Lalit^ditya (714 A.I).), are all great 
names in the Cashmere clironicles, and led aimies out 
of Cashmere for conquest of parts of India. The 
Verma dynasty ascended the throne 875 A.D., and verma Dynasty, 
reigned 84 years. In all, six dynasties are named as 
reigning at different periods, and all are called Klings 
of Cashmere: Lalit^ditya is stated to have led an army 
from Cashmere and overrun the PunjS.b, Kanouj, Be- 
har, Bengal, the Dekhan, Ceylon, Malwa, Delhi, Cabul, 

Boldiara, Thibet, and “so home” to Cashmere. He 
perished in the snowy mountains near ’Skardo in an 
attempt to invade Kashgar, and with him may be said 
to have died the glory of Cashmere as a kingdom. 

Thirty-seven insignificant princes — steadily declin- 
ing in power — succeeded this great monarch; till i4th 

length the* native rulers, disgusted at the effete stock 
of ancient kings, which seems to have reached its 
climax of folly and luxmy in the person of King 
Hurshim, set up several puppet kings as cloaks to 
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thsir awn dsaigm Feeblanan ind anaioliy enmed as 
the natunl result, and thin^ wen about at their 
woiet whan, in the reign of Jye Sing (about ISOO xjx), 
Kulhina Pundit began to ooUeot the alohu of that 
anoiant ohronidle of - Oaahmere, oallad the 
Taiingini,* ahnoet the sole reel authority far iia poet 
history. After this we approach hiatoriool times, 
Peeblaness invites aggression; we aocordingly find in 
the reign of Sing Zeahynmdw an army of "Toorks” 
inYading Oaahmere &om Oahul. The hereditary oom- 
mandar-in-ohlef of the oountiy, tihe brave Malohnnd — 
the support of the throne — msiohed to meet them In 
order to disaam lha enemy’s fores Malohnnd, dia giiiiiiiig 
himself as a oommou runner, Is stated to have pene- 
trated into the enemy's oamp and to have pinned with 
his dagger, at the pillow of tbs Toorkoman general,* a 
letter of menaoa The history adds that the latter on 
awaking and disooverlng the same, was so terrified, 
that he p^jatataly ^ to Cobnl with hie army. 
Mulnhnnil ig stated to have led an army into Hindo- 
stan ^ re-populated Malwa, which henoe aoqulred 
its name. Its ancient one being Eamputf In the 
weakness of the ruling power, Malohimd alone, or his 
sons after him, maintained the hnntlBr, and built a 
chain of forts to guard the pssaee, their stronghold 
being Eucknlgdra in the Isir. ‘About this time,’’ sa/ya 
the Ohfonide, ‘Sdahyp-moira began to be sailed 
Ohahmare (Kashmir),’^ 
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This family alone sustained the declining power of 
Cashmere, now become a legitimate object of prey to 
any bold adventurer. Supported by these nobles, 

King Sunkramdeo, about the middle of the 13th 
century, made a feeble effort to sustain the fading 
glories of Gashmei*e. Then the throne fell into the 
hands of a family of feeble Brahmins, who soon fell 
before the energy and subtlety of a new race. Its 
ancient religion was subverted, and its history merged 
in that of a new line of Mahomedan Kings. From 
this date {circa 1300 A.D.) Cashmere became the arena 
on which military adventurers from Central Asia, 

Toorkist^n, the Punjab, and the countries immediately 
surrounding it, waged incessant war, not only against 
Cashmere, but with each other, and in fact the country 
had become so enfeebled as to present a tempting 
object of ambition to any such state as could raise an 
army for its conquest. 

The Mahomedan history may be said to commence Maiiomedan his- 

• ii ^ -1 *11 o commences, 

With the year 130o, about which period three foreign a. d. 

adventurers — each operating from his own point of 
action^ — entered on the arena of Cashmere politics, 
and eventually (1341 > p.) overturned the Hindoo 
dynasty represented by \^ueen Kotaddvi. From this 
date thirty native Mahomedan kings reigned, and sus- 
tained themselves with great energy against foreign 
invaders till 1587*, when the coimtry was subdued by 
the Moghul Emperor Akbar. It remained a province 
of the Delhi Empire till 1733, when it was surrendered 
to Ahmed Shah Abdallie, under whom it remained as 
a viceroyalty of the Dooranees or Affghans tiU 1819, 
when it was conquered by Eunjeet Singh, the Sikh 
King of the Punjab. In 1846 it lapsed by treaty to 
the disposal of the British, who placed Gol^b Sing, the 

suggests it to be referable to **Kiishiniir, the place of the Kdahi in- 
habitants of these ranges,” and allied to Kilshgar, Kasi (Benares), 

&G, The Emperor Baber in his autobiographical memoirs, attri- 
butes the name to the tribe **Kas” dwellers on the Upper Indus. 
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D6gra chief of Jummoo, on the throne, in whose fa m ily 
it has since remained. 

A chronological index of the military events since 
1300 A.D., tending to point the strategic importance of 
Cashmere, is annexed, as an epitome of its history 
from that date. Any further detailed historical sketch 
of this fair country, however interesting, would be 
manifestly tedious and out of place here, and the fore- 
going is only adduced as illustrative of the military 
importance of the kingdom in ancient times, as well as 
of the facility with which its sod, however mountainous, 
has been traversed in aU ages by foreign invaders from 
all points. 

Chronological Index to the Principal Military 
Events since A.D. 1300: — 

1300 — Armies of various smTOunding Nations enter 
Cashmere and endeavom to subvert its Govern- 
ment. 

1320 — An army of 70,000 Toorks penetrate into Cash- 
mere and lose 20,000 in battle, the remainder 
(50,000) perish in the snows of the Pir Pinjal. 
1326 — An Army of Toorks under Urdil brought to 
terms by Queen Kotad^vi of Cashmere. 

1350 — Shahab-oo-deen, King of Cashmere, conquers 
Thibet, Kashgar, and Cabul, and subsequently 
(1356) invades Hindustan with a vast army by 
way of Edshtewar and Kangra — Defeats Firoz 
Shah, King of Delhi, on the Sutlej. 

1423 — Zein-ul-ab-ood-deen (or Boodshah) invades 
Kashgar and Thibet ^vith an Army of 120,000 
men. 

1473— Tazie Khan, Commander-in-chief of the Cash- 
mere Annies, invades the Punjab, to punish 
T5;ttkr Khan, Chief of Lahore (a Gukker). 

1487 to 1506 — Civil War between contending factions 
in Cashmere of Ch5,ks, Rehnas, and Mdgreys, 
supporting either the legitimate King Mahomed 
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Shah, or his tmcle, the pretender, Futteh Shah. 

1489— The Ch^s forced to take refuge in their strong- 
' holds in the Kamr^j. Taragaom destroyed 1492. 

1512 — Mohomed Shah and his Allies from the Punjab 
invade Cashmere by the Poonch road; recovers 
the throne at the Battle of Poshkiir. 

1520— The Ch^ks defeated in the Lar Pergunnah by 
the Kehnas and M4grdys with Allies from Hin- 
dustan, but rally and hold the field. 

1528 — AUie Beg and his Cashmere Allies invade Cash- 
mere and defeats Kajee Ch^k in the Bongil 
Perguimah. 

1530 — Mizra Kamran invades Cashmere, is defeated 
by Kajee Ch4k near Srinuggur. 

1537 — Kajee Ch4k defeated by Syud Khan of Kashgdr 
and Mirza Hyder in the Lar Pergunnah; treats 
with the Kashgarries, who withdraw. 

1540 to 1360— General rally of the Clidks; but dis- 
contented Chiefs of Cashmere ally themselves 
with Mirza Hyder, invade Cashmere, and defeat 
Kajee Ch6k, who dies of wounds at Thannah. 

1531 — Mirza Hyder then re-introduces armies of Kash- 
garries and other foreign races to keep down 
the native chiefs; who, however, rally, form a 
combination, and under Dowlut Chi^k, defeat 
the Kashgarries. Mirza Hyder slain, and the 
Fort of Inderkote taken. 

1356 — Gazie Khan (Ch4k) defeats the Kehnas with an 
allied Moghul Army from Delhi at the Battle 
of Kuspa. 

1557 — G4zie Khan Chd,k defeats with great slaughter 
an army of 12,000 Kashgarries, under a nephew 
of Mirza Hyder. 

1538 to 1580 — Armies of M6ghuls, T^tfe, Toorks, 
Kashgarries, and Ghukkas, repulsed by the 
Chdks and native Cashmere Armies. The 
‘"Chd-ks” acloiowledged as the sovereign family. 

.1582 — Yoosoof Shah defeats Lohiir Khan and Allies. 

D 
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1584 — The Emperor Akbar sends an Army against 
Yoosoof Shah, King of Cashmere. 

1585 — The Emperor’s Army (under Bhugwan Dass) 
utterly defeated and nearly destroyed in the 
Moimtains of Hazara, by Yakoob Shah of 
Cashmere. 

1586 — Akbar sends an Army of 30,000 horse against 
Yakoob Shah, who is deserted by his nobles, 
and flies to Kishtewar. 

1586 — General rally of the Chdks, who, under Yakoob 
Shah, encamp on the Takt-i-Siilimd.n and de- 
feat “Kh^im Khan,” drive his Army into the 
city, where they remain besieged till reinforced 
by 20,000 men from Delhi. Yakoob Shall is 
then forced to surrender to Akbar (1587), and 
Cashmere passes imder the sway of the M6ghiils. 

1587 to 1752 — Cashmere enjoys comparative peace 
under the M6ghul Emperors, until a force under 
Abdoola Khan — sent by Ahmud Shad Abdallie 
— seizes the valley, which thus passes from the 
sway of the Moghul tlirone under that of the 
Dooranees (1752). 

1740 — Rebellion of Abul Burkut. — The Kish te worries 
called in as allies, plunder the city and valley. 

1753 — Rebellion and defeat of Raja Sookh Jewan, a 
native chief. 

1769 — The Dooranee Governor, Am eer Khan (Slier 
Jewan), revolts from Ahmud Shah Abdallie, 
till Timor Shah succeeds to the throne of Cabul 
(1773) and despatches an army to recover 

1773— Cashmere. A battle fought near Baramoola 
ends in the defeat and capture of Ameer Khan. 

1785 — ^Timoor Shah again invades Cashmere to chastise 
Asdd Ivlian, a rebel. 

1793 — Zemaun Shah invades Cashmere, recovers the 
valley, and visits the country (1795). 

1800 Abdoola Khan enlists an Army of 30,000; is 
summoned to CabuL 
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1801 — Zemaun Shah invades India, but precipitately Events, 
retreats and is dethroned by the Barrukzyie 
family — Abdoola Khan returns to Cashmere, re- 
volts and defies the new Shah, Mohomed Shah. 

1806 — Mohomed Shah invades Cashmere under Shere 
Mohomed, who defeats Abdoola Khan, takes the 
valley, and sets up for himself. 

1807 — Mohomed Shah sends an Army to invade Cash- 
mere; the whole army is made prisoners, but 
treated kindly and released by the Governor. 

1807 — Cabul convulsed by the rival claims of the 
BaiTukzyie and Suddoozie factions. 

1801 to 1810 — Kunjeet Sing rising to power. 

1812 — Futteh Khan Barrukzyie proce.eds to Lahore 
and enters into a treaty Avith Runje^t Sing, who 
gives a force of 12,000 men, and the combined 
armies invade Cashmere, and gain possession of 
the country — but misunderstandings subse- 
quently occurring, war is declared between the 
Sikhs and Aftghans. 

1814 — Runjeet Sing invades Cashmere, is repulsed by 
the Governor, Azim Khan Barrukzyie. 

1819 — Runjeet Sing again invades Cashmere; this time 
successfully — The armyunder Misr DeAvan Chand 
executes a skilful flank movement and takes the 
enemy in reverse, defeating the Pathan Governor 
(Jubbar Khan) and occupying Cashmere. 

1839 — Mutiny of the troops in Cashmere. 

1840 — Gol&b Sing of Jummoo — with other chiefs — 
puts down the mutiny, invades Thibet, which 
he reduces, biit his General (ZoraAver Sing) is 
subsequently defeated and killed by the Chinese. 

1842 — Rebellions on.the frontiers of Cashmere. 


1843 

1846 

1847 


■A Invasion of British India by the Sikhs; tlieir 
defeat at Ferozeshahur, Moodlchee, AliAval, and 
s-Sobriion (February, 1846) and Military occu- 
pation of Lahore — Surrender of Cashmere to 
J Golab Sing of Jummoo, aa'Iio becomes Maharajah. 

0 d2 ' 
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SECTION II. 

THE 

KOHISTAN OF THE PUNJAB. 


Murree (7,467) 
with Its depend- 
encies and the 
Kohlstan of the 
Punjab afford val- 
uable strategic 
sites. 


Biitlsli pioneers 
in the mountains 
between Murree 
and Abbottabad. 


Mubree (7,457) AND ITS Dependencies. Abbottabae 
(4166). Cherat, Etc. 

1. \ BfllEF notice of Murree and Abbottabad with 

-tL their dependencies, and other sub-Alpine sites in 
the K6histan — 5000 to 8000 feet — of the Pimjab, wouW 
supplement the foregoing description of Cashmere, foi 
although within British territory, they partake of the 
characteristics of the sup- Alpine tracts of that country 
especially as bearing on the military approaches tc 
IncHa from the north-west, in which point of view 
their flanldng position is equally, or even more, valu- 
able than Cashmere itself. A short topographical 
memorandum is appended, which tends to show that 
in its sanitary aspects Murree is highly valuable. The 
land available for settlement in the immediate vicinity 
of this station is not extensive, but it has been found 
capable of some expansion in the direction of Gora- 
guUie (6,4t39), and Geedagullie (8000), also at Kyra- 
gullie (8000), where a battery of mountain artillery 
has its summer station. Here several hundred British 
soldiers, employed as pioneers on the hill-roads, annually 
hut and locate themselves for the summer on the pine 
clad ridges adjacent thereto, thus establishing a chain 
of posts between Murree and the military station of 
Abbottabad, at present held by native troops exclusively 
and forming a point strategically of high importance 
as a guard to the Indus. 

2. 1 he Flats of Kooldana (7,060), three miles north 
on the Cashmere road, also have, I believe, supplied a 
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site for troops additional to the convalescent dep6t of 
Murree, which contains 400 men. In fact, ridges and 
blocks of hill from 6000 to 8000 feet in elevation radi- 
ate in several directions from Murree both towards the 
north-west and Abbottabad, as also south and south-east, 
forming the watershed overlooking the intramontane 
course of the River Jhelum. I know not, however, 
that suitable sites for European settlers are to be found 
within this last named region — a somewhat rugged 
tract of mountain interposed between the plains near 
Pharwalla (the ancient stronghold of the Gakhars des- 
troyed by Baber in 1523) and the Jhelum. It extends 
as far south as Meerphr, where that river leaves the 
mountains, near the probable site of Alexander's battle 
with Porus. I am not aware that this tract has been 
much explored with a view to purposes of locating 
troops, but I imagine the altitudes of the hills decline 
as they approach the apex of the peninsula block of 
mountain indicated. 

3. The following altitudes of points in the vicinity Altitudes in the 
of Murree embrace an area of expansibility within 
which — failing Cashmere — a reserve circle as a guard 
to the Indus might perhaps be established: — 

Tope ...miles, 3; N.R; elevation, 7,315 feet 


Charihan „ 

3 

E. 

if 

6,903 „ 

Tr^te ... „ 

6 

S.S.W. 

77 

4,212 „ 

Douna... „ 

4 

S.W. 

77 

5,684 „ 

Bheemkot „ 

5 

N.W. 

77 

7,028 „ 

Kooldana „ 

3 

N. 

77 

7,060 „ 

Chumbi „ 

7 

N. 

77 

8,751 „ 

Chumari „ 

5 

N.N.E. 

77 

6,920 „ 

Gdragullie „ 

S.S.W. 


6,439 „ 


N.B.— These distances and bearings are taken from the tower on 
Observatory HiU, and “as the crow flies.*' 

The forest area around Murree has been calculated at Topograpuicaj. 
11,000 acres, but the “whole tract cannot be less than 
200 square miles, half of which is cultivated, and the 
other half available for pasturage and fuel,” The flora 
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of the upper ranges assimilates to that of Cashmere, 
and contains a greater proportion of European species 
than any other hill station. Mochpoora is clothed with 
deodar to its summit, and pines, firs, oaks, rhododen- 
drons, wahauts, and other forest trees of a temperate 
zone flourish at their generic altitudes within the area 
specified. 

4. We must not forget the Lawrence Asylum below" 
the observatory hill, healthiest of all the children’s 
sanitaria throughout the land — save and except Dar- 
jeeling Loretto Convent. Here nearly one hundred 
soldiers’ children have been lodged and educated since 
1861. This w"ould of course be included within any 
fortified area as suggested. Tlie happy cheerful faces 
of the children here sufficiently attest the salubrity of 
the climate. 

5. Who of the dwellers of the Punjab knoweth not 
General features. MiuToe and its fir-topped hiUs redolent of ozone and 

picnics, its wooded shades and forest walks and misty 
“khuds” (hillsides); its bright culture down the valley 
sides gleaming through the foliage of the woods; its 
pleasant club where many a true frontier soldier is to 
be met, — the . rendezvous of sportsmen bound for 
Cashmere and the snows I At Murree also is the sum- 
mer residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and the head-quarters of Government and of 
the frontier force. In summer how pleasant a place is 
Murree after the blazing heat of the Punjab plains; 
and in winter how quiet and calm and Christmas-like 
the snow-fringed paths and forest walks of this valu- 
able sanitarium of the Punjab, which forms an im- 
portant strategic flanking support of the Sind Saugor 
strategic aspects. point of the lower flanking line of our 

sketch map. I will not dwell on its advantages, as it 
requires no great acumen to see how important a part 
it might — in conjimction with Abbottabad — play in 
any complication wherein Attock and the line of the 
Indus -was compromised. 



VIII. 



View of the Tartara Mountain from Peshawer, Section II. 
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6. We must pass on (24 miles) to Abbottabad, “ 

whicli has been mentioned as a point of much strateoic s*r“esi° vaioe « 
value. Situated on the debouchement of the only “i* n-^ 
militaa-y road from Cashmere towards the Indus, it ^****’' 
commands that river and the Haziira countiy. It 

guards also Attock (1,200), and the plains of Chkh 
(1,500), and even stretches a hand to the Yoosoofziiie 
country, by the valley of the Sirun, Torb^la, and Topi, 
across the Indus. We must consider it as a position 
of great importance. Though not much over 4000 
feet elevation above sea level, it is essentially a “hiU” 
station and very healthy; its grassy slopes and 
“marches,” and its hill sides bare of forest, present 
excellent training ground for troops; and within 10 or 
12 miles the pretty little dependent moimtain spur of 
Tandianee (8,845) forms a charming summer resort 
for the sick of the Abbottabad garrison. Altitudes. 

7. The heights and distances of some of the sur- 
rounding hills embracing a fine ai-ea may as well here 
be given (taken from Abbottabad church, as the crow 
flies,) 

Abbottabad Chiu'ch, miles; 4,166 feet elevation 
Sirhan Hill 2| S. 6,243 „ 

Bazmar 7| S.S.W.5,050 „ 

Jundoki 4| S.S.W.4,923 „ 

BLlihana 6 W. 6,192 „ 

Naimar 5 N.N.W.4,803 „ 

Bhutroijee 4 N. 4,951 „ 

Tandianee 10 N.R 8,845 „ 

Musta 8| K 8,435 „ 

Tope 6 S.E. 6,645 „ 

N.B. — The area includes fine sites for “military villages’* as a frontier 
guard, such as have been at times advocated. 

8. At Abbottabad a Goorkba corps has become in a a military coi- 
manner localized, and in fact forms a native “military “ereaSbffi? 
colony,” such as might indeed be formed of various 

castes throughout the plains in view to balance of 
native power. The agitation recently got up regarding 
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the present state of the ‘‘poor whites ” and Eurasians 
of India, strengthens further these suggestions. They 
also might be formed into colonies or circles, some in 
the plains, and be worked up into the defensive system 
suggested. The garrisons of these two stations supple- 
ment the force located at the important station of 
Edwal-Pindee; they form the present support of 
Attock and the Indus, and guard the north-west 
frontiers; and as long as Cashmere is friendly they 
may suffice to that end. 

th™* Kuttock leaving the north-west frontier, mention 

Hills. must be made of Cher^t (6000), a small sanitarium 

for British soldiers of the Peshawar Valley, situated in 
the Khattock Hills (6000), some 20 miles from Pesh- 
awar city. Though bare and somewhat uninviting, it 
is nevertheless — as a local sanitarium — of much value. 
Its site, in consonance with strategic principles, com- 
mands the Koh^t and Khyber Passes, and as long as 
the Peshawar Valley be held by British troops, this 
little post will maintain its value. Personally, I am 
only acquainted with the place in its crude inception, 
and scarcely aware to what point progress may have 
brought it. It is about 5000 feet or 6000 feet above 
sea level, and its ordinary summer garrison averages 
800 to 1000“ men. These live chiefly in tents, there 
being at present (1874), I hear, only three small bar- 
racks capable of holding some 30 men each. The 
officers live in wooden huts. Until the rains set in, 
the heat here is often very great, the thermometer 
rising to lOO® in the shade, and even at night standing 
at 94°. The chief benefit of the place seems to be that 
it is out of the malarious vortex of the Peshawar 
Valley; and as soon as the rains set in a steady, cool 
breeze from the plains blows day and night, and re- 
duces the temperature to about 72°. 

The situation of Cher^t is- pleasing, as being on the 
summit of a ridge between two valleys. On one side 
you look down on the Peshawar Valley, and on the 
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other on the Bunnoo Valley, and you get a bird’s-eye 
view on both sides. Cherdt is subject to very violent 
storms, which often blow down the tents, and are 
frequently accompanied by hail and heavy rain, but 
do not last long. There are no trees, only shrubs 15 
inches in height. The hills are rocky, the roads good, 
but Avater has to be brought on mules or bullocks from 
a distance of three miles.* The rains last six weeks 
or thereabouts. The climate is especially healthy for 
young children, who seem to thrive there better than 
in more elevated stations such as Murree. I have 
dwelt on the description of this small sanitarium be- 
cause it is possible that this position may be destined 
to supersede the station of Peshawar as a garrison for 
British troops; its strategic value is the same, and in 
some respects superior to Peshawar itself; its plateau 
should be made into an entrenched camp, and the 
salient and defensive points fortified by small redoubts 
and epaulments so as to contain a permanent garrison. 

The “Meer Kaldn” Pass leading on to this range is 
practicable for artillery: it leaves the main road at 
Pubbie wet Jalouzaie. 

10. There is a small hill station or sanitarium shaikh snodeen 
called “Shaikh Boodeen” (4,500),f in the spurs of 

Stiliemto range (6000 — 12,000) bordering the Dera- 
jat, which may, in point of elevation and climate, bear 
a favorable comparison with Cherdt. It is chiefly 
resorted to by officers of the Punjab frontier force as a 
pleasant relief from the lassitude of the plains during 
the heats of summer. It may be named amongst the 
sanitary refuges of the Punjab. 

11. The refuge called the “Dunna Towers,” a small Dunnn Towers 
sanitarium or cool retreat for Shikarpore, Jacobabad, 

and the north-east portion of the Sinde Valley, about 


^ It has been suggested that hydraulic ratns might be substituted 
here, and elsewhere in the hills where water is scarce, each step 
being of a vertical altitude of say thirty feet. 

+ Vide Section XVI., Para. 2. 
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50 miles south-west of Mehur, is beyond the limits of 
this section of our subject; as is also Fort Munro in 
the Siiliemto Hills, neai* De 3 U’a Ghazie Khan. 


HISTORICAL. 

^ historical, sketch of two tribes, whose annals 
ribes. are boimd up with the military history of the Western 

Doabs of the Punjab, will now be given, without which 
any sketch of the past condition of the Peshawai^ 
Valley and Sinde Saugor Doab would be incomplete. 

The Khuttocks are descended from the Kartdnees, 
and were originally from Shdwal, whence — ^imder the 
leadership of their great chief Akore, they dispossessed 
the Oi'ukzyes of Tdrie and Koh&t, and spread over the 
Peshawar Valley and IDiuttock Hills as far even as 
Bunnoo along the Indus. This chief founded Akdra 
on the Cabul river during the reign of Akbar, and 
allied himself to that emperor, furnishing a contingent 
of horse and foot in his service to keep open the road 
between Attock and Peshawar. He ruled 41 years, 
and was succeeded by his son Tohuja Khan, who is 
stated to have reigned 61 years. Both these chiefs 
were murdered, and the third in succession, Shahbaz 
KHian, after 31 years, also came to a violent end, being 
pierced through the head by an arrow! Khooshal 
Khan was the foLuth chief, and was an ally of Shah 
Jehan, who employed him in many military enter- 
prises. He was ultimately, like his fathers, killed in 
action against a Mahratta force near Hussan Abd^. 

The Khuttocks are divided into two branches, the 
eastern and western clans are rather an industrious 
race (for Affghans), and retain their former bravery. 
They have on several occasions acted as our allies. It 
is in their hills that Cherd^t is situated. The Sikhs 
resumed all the plain country of Khuttock, and the 
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present tribes are mountaineers, and chiefly restricted 

to the range which bears their name between the 

Bunnoo and Peshawar Yalleys. Humbled as they now (Uan°s™®th^e°Som- 

are, it still is not too much to say that the communi- muuicationa truns 

cations with Cabul of the entire northern Punjab, were 

formerly at the mercy of these tribes and that of the 

Gakhars, an historical notice of which latter tribe or 

clan will conclude this section of the subject under 

review. 


HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE GAKHARS. 

13. At Murree (and K^walpindi) we find omselves 
in the heart of the country of the Gakhars, a clan which 

_ on trie GaKuars. 

acquired much strength, and played a considerable 
part in history during the 14th, loth, and 16th cen- 
turies. Some affect to trace their descent from the 
soldiers of Alexander the Great, and assert that the 
word Gakhar is merely a modem form of Gakr, Gruk, 
or Greek; others again point to Central Asia and the 
Highlands of great and middle Thibet as their cradle; 
whence they are said to have issued under Sultan 
KAb early in the Christian era; a few of their most 
distinguished chiefs — several of whom are stated to 
have invaded Cashmere — will be mentioned below. 

Their stronghold of Fharwalla (near Rawalpindi) was pharwaiia do- 
destroyed by Baber about 1523 A.D., and their power 
considerably curtailed. A branch of this tribe occupied 
the salt range and country south of Jlielum, Rhotas 
being one of their strongholds, also Dangali in the 
KohistAn; they frequently invaded Cashmere, and on- 
more than one occasion are stated to have actually 
usurped the government of that coimtry for short 
periods. About 1008 A.D., Gukhar Shah (son of Kabul 
Shah) was established Sovereign of the Sinde Saugor 
Doab by Mahmood of Ghuznee. In 1008 was fought 
the great battle between Mahmood and the Hindoo 
confederate army under Anand Pal, Rajah of Lahore, 
wherein the Gakhars played a conspicuous part, and 
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brought 30,000 warriors into the field, who led the van 
Battle of Hazro. qq nearly victorious at the great battle of Hazro near 
Attock The victory, however, ultimately went to the 
, Mahomedans. About 1200 A.D. the Gakhars were 
p^Jijab" dominant in the Middle Punjab, and held the commu- 
nications between the Indus and India, imposing black 
mail on all sides. They often, from that time till 1523, 
when their stronghold of Pharwalla was destroyed, 
rebelled against and defied the Moghul emperors. 

Oppose Tamer- The Gakhars opposed Tamerlane in his invasion of 
‘ 1398, but were defeated. In 1399 Jasrot Khan (Gak- 

har) intimidated the whole country and pillaged 
1476 A.D. Lahore. In 1475 a Cashmere army is stated to have 
invaded Lahore to chastise T^tdr Khan (a Gakhar), 
who had usurped that state. In 1523 TAtdr Khan 
and Hati Khan were chiefs of the Gakhars; the latter 
destroyed his brother, but was himself killed by Baber, 
who, stormed his stronghold of Perh61ah (or Pliarwalla). 
In 1530 A.D. Sultan Sarang — the greatest of Gakhar 
chiefs — succeeded, and allying himself steadfastly to 
of defied the usurper Sher Shah. H(3 was, 

however, defeated, and ultimately beheaded by the 
latter; and Dang^li, the second stronghold of tlie 
Gakhars in the Sinde Saugor Doab, was plundered 
and destroyed. His successor Sultan Adam, however, 
restored Pharwalla. 

During the wars of the successors of Akbar, Prince. 
Kamran, foster or uterine brother of Humaioon, 
sought an asylum amongst the Gakhars, but was 
delivered to Plumaioon and blinded. Sultan Adam 
having subsequently rebelled, was defeated and 
captured by Akbar. That emperor divided the terri- 
tory of the Gakhars between Adam and his nephew 
Kamal Khan, son of Sultan Sarang, the old ally of 
Humaioon. The power of the Gakhars seems to have 
declined under the vigorous sway of Akbar and the 
Moghul empire till about 1730, when Mukherib Khan 
(Gakhar) made a strong effort to restore their power. 
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but was subsequently defeated and slain in 1761 by 
the Sikhs, and his country annexed up to the Jhelum. 

In 1765 the Sikhs, advancing, absorbed the whole of '”® ■*‘°- 
the Gakhar territories, and expelled them a second 
time from Pharwalla, their ancient stronghold, which 
they had re-occupied From this date the clan was 
effectually broken, and merged in the Sikh kingdom 
ofRunjeetSing. 
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SECTION in. 

THE 

KOHISTAN OF THE PUNJAB. 

Dalhousie (6,740); Chumba; Kangea Yalley; 
Dhaemsala (6,111); Kulu; and tb:e Small Hill 
Peincipalitibs in the Kohistan of the Punjab. 

Mhousiefwifli 1. "QROCEEDING southwards from Murree, we next 

Bakloh and de- n / /. ■, . n v -i 

pen^c^8)anex- X (after a long stride) come to the Station of 

reserve Dalhousie (6,740), which, with the native outlying 
station of Bakloh (5000), comprises a fine site for a 
sanitarium, and is capable of expansion in several 
directions as a military hill circle, for which also its 
strategic position is excellent, flanking as it does the 
Bari Doab-^and though less effectively — the Kechna 
and Jullimdur Ddabs. The Mahomedans — no bad 
selectors of sites dominating lines of country — evi- 
dently recognised the value of this position in having 

Pathankote a built the fort of Pathiiiikote (1,200), now a ruin, on the 
alfwort to “ e high road to Lahore, to which point troops can at any 

Bari and Recbsa i n 

Doabs, also per- season be conveyed, as no river intervenes to check 
DoSi. their march. This formerly fine fort was built by 

Shah Jehan; it was an excellent native fortress, and 
its situation most valuable. It should not, to my 
thinking, have been allowed to fall into decay, and its 
very site alienated by Government. It was on the old 
high road from Cashmere to Kangra, the Nfiiggakbt of 
past times. 

K linking post 2. A glance at the map will show, however, what a 
long intermediate step in the link of flanking defence 
ondM" —nearly 200 miles, and across three difficult rivers— 
housie Circle, thus been taken. Doubtless one or more posts on 

the subsidiary watersheds between the Jhelum and Rdvi 
(in other words in the basin of the Chen4b) is a desid- 




Vjew in the Barmawar Yallety, Chumba. Section III. 
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eratum, and I think the “Rutton Pir” might he foimd 
to contain eligible sites for flanking support. This 
range extends from Poonch to the Kdrie Pass. It is 
in Cashmere territory, but is this side the Pir Pinjal, 
and hence free of the snowy passes, and on the whole 
I name it as probably containing favorable sites for 
subsidiary flanldng supports to the direct defence 
of the Pimjab rivers. This want of support is partly 
obviated by the station of Sealkote, which, however, is 
itself dominated and outflanked by the Cashmere posts 
at Rajaori (3000), Aknoor (2,500), and Jummoo (1,500), 
not to mention that the old main imperial roads from 
Cashmere converge at Aknoor some 40 miles distant. 

Dalhousie is situated in Cliumba territory, the capitol 
of which is distant some 16 miles across the Rjivi. 

3. Chumba does not possess much stratesic value cimmba: its 

• i .. ,-1.1 1 strategic value 

m its present state ot development, as it is (like Bad- depreciated 

rawai') much shut in by the territory of the Maharajah 

of Cashmere, who has pushed his hill frontier abutting 

on the plains as far as Bissoli on the Rdyi; indeed, the 

basin of the Sidwa river which falls into the Rdvi 

above Bissoli, and constitutes its last considerable 

intramontane tributary, is within Jummoo territory^; 

and belongs to the Maharajah of Cashmere, whose 

transit rules are very strict, so that practically the 

only outlet of Chumba is by Dalhousie, or possibly 

across the Chudri (3000) Pass in the Kangra Valley, 

as the great r^ge of the “Dhaola Dhar” (white 

mountain) effectually shuts in the upper valley from 

the plains of Chumba (or Barmdwar). A note* on the 


* The Ri'ivi — the Hydraotea of the Greeks — from its source in the 
glaciei-s of the Bara Bonghal in Barmdwar to its junction with the 
Ohendb, near 8horkote, above Mooltan, may be nearly 000 miles in 
length. It is the most tortuous and least navigable of the Punjab 
rivers after entering the plains, and its intramontaue course the 
most rapid. Its course through Barmiiwar and Chumba is about 150 
miles, within which it falls 115 feet per mile. Its chief tributary — 
the Badhul^rises iu Muiii-Mahc^sh glacier, and near its confluence is 
found the ancient seat of the Chumba or Barma family, where the 
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upper course of the Rd,vi will give a general idea of 
Barmd^war, which is in fact the basin of the Upper 
Ei.vi. The sketch map will show the strategic points 
and watershed both of this and of the Kangra district. 
vtSieySfflSrS Chumba and Barmd,war Valleys, al- 

access. though it is believed that Sir Donald McLeod (whilst 
Deputy-Commissioner) and others proposed to establish 
sanitaria therein for the residents of Dharmsdla and 
Kangra, it was found that the access to them over the 
passes of the Dhoola Dhdr — such as Kedrsi, Warns, 
Thamsir, etc., all over 15,000 — ^was too steep and diffi- 
cult to warrant the attempt, though as local refuges 
and sanitary de terre their climate were doubtless 
Tiie Jot beneficial in a high degree. From the causes named 
the strategic value of the upper valley of the Rd,vi is 
rendered ineffective as a base, its only outlet being, as 
above stated, either by Dalhousie or over the Chuari 
Pass into the Kangra Valley, where the great Dhaola 
Dhdr range declines in height. 

5. The station of Dalhousie is on a ridge, whence 
on one side the plains as far almost as Umritsir and 
Sealkote on the Chen^b, may be seen in clear weather. 
It may be defined as a congeries of hill tops which 
branch out west from the great mountain Diarkhoond 
(9000) in a series of descending steps, viz , — Bukrdta 

country is oaUed Barmdwar, The next great tributary of the R^vi 
— ^the Sewl — joins it belo-w Chumba ; it rises near the Siiah Pass, and 
rushes through some very remarkable clefts and gorges. It drains a 
considerable basin between Chumba and Badrawar. On the water- 
shed ridge containing the western basin of this hill-stream a support 
of Sealkote and the Bechna Doab might perhaps be found. As it 
approaches the lower hills, the vaUey of the Sewl opens out into a 
fine fertile valley with wide river terraces far above the present level 
of the stream ; it is called the “Garden of Chumba,” and supplies the 
capitol and Dalhousie with wheat. Jummoo territory has been so far 
extended east that up to the Rsivi the watershed is absorbed or rend- 
ered ineffective as a flanking base. I am not aware of the hereditary 
claims the Maharajah may have to this watershed, but strategically 
it has a very injurious effect on Chumba, whose development as an 
auxiliary fief is paralysed thereby. 
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(7,600), T^rah (6,840), Putrain (6,820), and Baldn 
(5,687). This is the spur on which is situated the 
convalescent dep6t, which contains 400 men. At 
Bdniket (6000), about 100 British infantry soldiers — 
employed as pioneers — are located. Although at 
various levels, these points are all connected by good 
roads, railed off from the “khuds” (sides of cliffs). 

Fine mails are thus formed round the various hills at 
some distance from the summits, which are covered 
with oak foliage. Here the houses of the principal 
inhabitants are built. The sylvan environs of DaJhousie 
embrace Kuje4r, a lovely spot in the Zdla-Tope forest; 
and Diarkhoond, redolent of pines and wild flowers, 
with the valley of Chumba and the basin of the Rivi. 

These points — with Bakloh (5,490) where a Goorkha 
corps is located — embrace an area of expansibility 
within which a glorious “reserve circle” could be 
established I would also, perhaps, associate artillery, 
and even cavalry in this circle; the materiel and 
horses to remain at Path4nkote or nearer, under sufii- 
cient escort. To sum up, a circle radiating to Chumba, 

Pathdnkote, Bissoli, and Noorpoor, would embrace a 
block of mountain containing as a centre the sanita- 
rium of Dalhousie, within which might be established 
a “circle” such as would, I think, form an excellent 
support for Lahore, Umritsur, and the Bari, JuUundur, 
and Rechna Doabs. 

6. The population of this country is Hindoo, Raj- 
poot, Dogra, etc., with some Sikhs and Mahomedans. 

Its ethnological traditions are warlike. A remarkable 
tribe called “Guddies” inhabit the mountains and 
valleys of Barmdwar and the Dhaola-Dhar. They are 
distinguished by a curious head-dress. They seem to 
be the descendants of a Rajpoot tribe which in the 
15 th or 16 th century immigrated into these mountains, 
and establislied themselves in Chumba, Barm^war, 
and the skirts of the Dhaola-Dhar. The whole coun- 
try, however, is full of ethnological groups of great 

E 
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interest, and there are— in the Kulu Valley especially 
— tribes, even villages, quite distinct from the popu- 
lations surrounding them, and speaking a totally 
different language of their owl* Tea planting has 
not been attempted m the immediate vicinity of 
Dalhousie; it is believed that the climate north of 
The RsTia nat- Kansra is too severe for that product. An outlet to 

nral outlet for the o ^ ^ i -ra > . t • -i . • -lt u 

eto“’ exists lEt the lUvi, wnioh IS navigable by 
“mussocks” (skins of buffaloes whicli are inflated and 
serve to float rafts), downward from near Chumba. I 
myself have thus made the voyage to Sirdhona Ghat 
near Madhopore, the head of the Bari Dbab Canal, in 
four or five hours, whereas it is a journey by the road 
of fifteen to twenty hours at- least. 

7. Associated with this circle, but involved in a 
maze of hills and ravines, useful perhaps as indepen- 
Linking Posts, deut linking posts, W0 have the hill forts of Noorpoor 
(3000) and Kotila, whilst Kangra (2,419), and the liill 
station of Bh^gsu (4000) contain garrisons essentially 
self-reliant, which probably also might be available as 
supports to the JuUundur Doab. That of Dalhousie, 
however, could be thrown across the Beas vid 
Pathdnkote even in the rainy season with perhaps 
greater facility than the former could be marched 
through the somewhat tortuous hills l 3 dng between 
the Kangra Valley and the JuUundur Doab. I do 
not, therefore, insist on these hiUs as a strategic base; 
suffice if they hold their own and protect their 
settlements, and serve as a sajiitarium for settlers. 
This is, perhaps, the very best amongst the numerous 
hill tracts to be enumerated in this series. At present 
(1874) there are, I believe, about two companies of 
gra and Bha^u!' British infantry in garrison at Kangra, detached from 
JuUundur. In view to possible contingencies, I think 

* MuUotma,^ in the KiUa Vailey on -the Biver Parbuttee, is an ex- 
ample -whose inhabitants are totally unlike those of KcUa, Lahoul, 
or Spiti, do not even understand their language^ and can give no 
account of their o-vm origin. 
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shelter might be prepared for the same number of 
volunteers and others. The Kangra fortress (2,419) 
would then — as, indeed, it did in aU. ages — form a 
rallying point or refuge for that country-side in times 
of trouble, and there is ample room within the fortress 
for that purpose. I think also sanitary measures such 
^ removing some of the deca 3 dng and half-ruinous 
walls, and sloping off the grassy ramps should be 
adopted. I cannot do better than at this place intro- 
duce extracts from Mr. Commissioner Barnes’ able 
Settlement Report on the Kangra Valley and district. 

Extvaota from Mr. Barnea’ Settlememt Report 
of Kangra VcMey. 

“Kangra proper is a long irregular tract of country xangra proper, 
“running north-west and south-east. Its extreme 
“length is 108 miles, and average breath 30 miles. 

“The entire superficial contents are 2,700 square miles. 

“On three sides it is bounded by native states. On the 
“west flows the river RAvi, which divides the district 
"from Jummoo territory. On the north a stupendous 
“range of mountains, cuhninatihg to a height of 16,000 
“feet above sea level, separates Kangra from the hill 
“principality of Chumba Along the southern frontier 
“lie the level tracts of the Bari and Jullundur Doabs, 
“represented by the districts of Deenanugger and 
“Hoshiarpore.” 

Para. 66. — “In 1781-82 Jye Singh laid siege to KotSa'^SyTsfith 
“Kangra Throughout the revolution of the preceding **'*‘^‘ 

“30 years this fortress had remained in the hands of 
“the Moghul Governor, and an idea of the strength and 
“reputation of this stronghold may be gathered from 
“the fact that an isolated Mahomedan with no resources 
“beyond the range of his guns, could maintain his po- 
“sition so long and so gallantly.” 

Para. 82. — “In March, 1846, a British army occupied surronaerof Fort 
“Lahore, and obtained the cession of the Jullundur 
“Doab and the hill tract between the Sutlej aird the 

e2 
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‘‘Rd,vi. And here an incident occurred which shows 
“the prestige of the Kangra Fort. Notwithstanding 
“our successes, and in despite of the treaty dictated at 
commandant refused to surrender. 
“The British Resident came up in haste, and Dewa,n 
“Deenanath, the Minister at Lahore, exercised in vain 
“both supplication and menace. At last — after a delay 
“of two months, when a British brigade had invested 
“the fort, and the plan of attack was actually decided 
“upon — the resolution of the Sikh governor gave way, 
“and he agreed to evacuate on condition of a free and 
“honorable passage for himself and his men.” 

jjort Kangra in “Was garrisoned by a wing of the 4fth Regiment 
"native infantry, who were relieved by a wing of 2nd 
“HiU Regiment from Dhurmsalah on the breaking out 
"of Mutiny.” 

^jort Kangra in “Duriug the Kooka disturbance at Loodianah, the 
“Fort of Kangra was looked to as a place to move to 
“in case of danger* by the tea planters at Pallumpore.” 

^^Forii Kangra In “Is gaixisoned by two companies of Her Majesty’s 

“81st Regiment, and half a company of 1st Goorkhas.” 

8. The first extract gives the boundaries of Kangra 
district. The other extracts and notes give something 
of the history of Fort Kangra It appears to be well 
suited for becoming the head-quarters of a reserve 
force for the district, should such be formed. Its 
present garrison is two companies of Her Majesty^s 
81st Regiment and half a company of Goorkhas. 
There are many native pensioners in the district, the 
majority of whom are Dogras, Rajpoots, and some 
Goorkhas, who have settled in the neighborhood of 
the 1st Goorkha Regiment. At Pallumpore are situ- 
ated the tea plantations, and several of the planters 
have served in the army. Fort Kangra is eight 

* This is aa infallible test of the value of such posts of vantage as 
refuges. Such points as Mooltan Port, Attock, Kangra, and others, 
should not be dismantled or allowed to fall into disrepair till otKe>r 
are established; yet I have known the thing done frequently. 

D.J.F.N. 
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View of the Kangra Valley’ -with Dharmsala, Bhagsu, and the Dhaola Dhar Range, 
from the north gateway of the Fort. Section III. 
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marches by a good cart road from JuUundur, and 
about the same distance from Simla {vid Nadoun on 
Beas) by a hill road requiring mule carriage. 

Dh4rmsd<la (6,111), a pleasant hill station of this oharmsaia. 
district — 15 miles from Kangra — is situated on a spur 
of the great Dhaola Dhar range (16,000), which towers 
above the Kangra Valley, and throws out several spurs 
into the valley between Dhdrmsdla and Palunpore, 
both of which are situated on spurs. At Bhdgsu 
(4000) is situated the military cantonment of Dhdrm- 
sdla, where a native corps of hill rangers is located. 

9. The Kangra (3000 to 6000) and Knlu (5000 to Kangra (upper) 

TT n ° 1-1 .. “^<1 Kulu valleys 

8000) Valleys present mamfold attractions to the aa Tea Districts 
European settler, and have already been availed of tor European set- 
to a considerable extent. At present many flourish- 
ing tea estates exist in the Kangra YaUey and its 
skirts. The Pallumpore Fair, established for the con- 
venience of traders from Yarkund, Kashgar, and 
Central Asia, is held in November annually, and 
presents an opportunity of studying the character and 
habits of these races, who appear — after all is said — 
an intelligent, law-abiding and honest people, as far as 
my slight opportunities have led me to consider them. NotvaiuaWoao 
I believe I may indicate this as one of the best dis- Ss' a 

tricts for a “reserve colony,” could land be obtained, 
though, as aforesaid, its strategic position is of little pScs'and war?^ 
value for purposes of imperial defence, yet it is good 
as an inner guard, well sheltered from the probable 
storms of politics and war. Kulu, in the basin or 
valley of the Upper Beas, which rises near the Eotung 
Pass (13,000 elevation) is peculiarly beautiful. It is 
wider than most Himalayan valleys, with wide terraces 
of cultivation. The river runs swiftly (with a fall of 
about 60 feet per mile) but not violently, through a 
“strath” or wide glen, and forms islands at various 
places,fringedwith alders; the higher slopes are crowned 
with deodar, and several kinds of pine and oak, whilst 
deodar, fir, elm, alder, poplar; and fruit trees round the 
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villages dot the ten'e-plem of the valley. The ancieftt 
capital was Nugger, on the left bank. The modern 
capital Sooltanpore, 12 miles lower down, also on the 
left bank, is a great mart for traders of many provinces, 
and covers a large area of ground. 
iti’Sibatoritea.*"* moimtain streams join the Beas as tribu- 

taries in this portion of its course, the Parbuttie being 
the chief, and contributing nearly as large a volume of 
water as the Beas itself. The Bijoura divides Mundi 
from Kulu, and irrigates several tea plantations. The 
Mar^li Forest here extends down the river on both 
banks, and contains some fine deodars, especially around 
the sacred temple of Barwa. The Bubboo Pass leads 
into the Kangra district. From Bedath to Larji several 
tributaries join. The U1 River, from the snows of 
Bara Banghlbl and the Dhaola Dhar, falls into the 
Beas at Mundi. The fall of the Beas here is about 40 
feet per mile, and the river flows smoothly through a 
green and gently sloping plain country. Above this 
river — at Futikol (Goghurdhor)^ — is the watershed 
ridge between the Beas and Ub and a splendid locality 
for a settlement could there be found. The Sookhf^t 
on the left bank is the next great tributary, and rises 
in the principality of the same name, from the Sikander 
Dhar (Alexander’s furthest): after this the .course of 
the Beas rather increases in swiftness. It receives five 
more tributaries from the Dhaola Dhar through the 
Kangra VaUey, and flows moderately strong at a fall 
of 40 feet per mile. It then cuts the Sewfflik range, 
debouches at Mirthal, turns due west, skirting the base 
of the lower' hills, where it loses its Alpine character; 
again turns south, and after a course of 60 miles further 
joins the Sutlej at Hurree-ke-Pattan, the site of the 
great battle of Sobraon in 1846. Total length of the 
Beas is equal to 350 milaa 

TopogrtpucaL _ Few who have wandered in this beautiful district, 
viewed its green recesses, surmounted its circumjacent 
hills, or have climbed the “J6t”— the Kuarsi Pass 
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15,000 — and peeped into BarmAwar (5000 to 8000), 
who have crossed the Bubboo Pass, and travelled into 
Kulu (5000 to 7000), and the valley of the Beas, but 
will bear me out in saying that no more delightful 
district exists in India. Indeed, the writer, who has 
personally visited nearly “aU,” is inclined to give the 
palm to this as the “Arcadia” of the tea planter or 
military colonist. Its fertility, especially for tea; its 
great metalliferous wealth, at present all but quite un- 
developed; its glorious pine forests and splendid 
scenery, all invite admiration. The Beas forms a fine 
waterway through the country, and an outlet for its 
timber and produce, and drains the basin of the Kulu 
valley. In certain places it may be navigated down- 
wards by the traveller on “mussuks,” which have been 
defined as buffalo hides inflated, on which a sight 
frame is super-imposed as a raft, as before described. 
Besides nine large tributaries, every small lateral glen 
pours its tributary stream .into the Beas, and in Kulu 
the sounding cascades gleam on the hill sides as one 
passes along the roads. Water power to any extent, 
suggestive of industrial avocations such as saw-mills, 
etc., is thus presented. Mines of copper, salt, crystal, 
lead, etc., are known to exist. On the whole, if the 
idea of colonization be once accepted, I should antici- 
pate a fine future for this glorious district. 

The district abounds in small mountain tarns or 
lakes swarming with fish, chiefly mahfiseer. Bears, 
leopards, chamois, hill antelope of many kinds, abound 
in the surrounding hills; whto the feathered game is 
represented by the jaw^hir, moondl, koklds, and k^l^j 
pheasants; forming the paradise of sportsmen.* The 
area is 16,136 acres of waste land well adapted for 
settlers, but is hampered by grants and fiefs to villages 


* Soohhet, a small priaoipality of this region, trans-Sutlej, contains 
much game — goorul (chamois) and pheasants innumerable, besides 
leopards and a few bears. Sookh^t is seen across the Sutlej above 
Belaspore, where also is a ferry. 


Game. 


Area of Eangra 
district. 
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and native holders. A brief historical sketch of Kan- 
gra (2,419) as the capital or centre of this charming 
district has been added. 

iSftueKohS- principalities of Mandi (4000), 

Sookhdt (5000), and Nadaun (3000), have scarcely- 
been noticed in this sketch, as they possess so little 
military value; they may be regarded as partak- 
ing of the general characteristics of the lower Alpine 
Himalayas, and their history is much associated with 
Ancient Kuttoch dynasty of Kangra, of which they 

KABgra. mostly fiefs. Of course the chiefs have their 

genealogical fables, usually carrying their family back 
into the mythic ages.* We may regard them as 
nearly all more or less related to the Kuttoch family 
so long dominant at Kangra, a sketch of which king- 
dqll^-mll now be given, as including the majority of 
these principalities of the Kohistan of the Punjab— its 
constituents.f 

^e Fort of Bajra, near Mandi, is 6,168 feet in ele- 
vation. This principality contains a good deal of level 
land, which has been availed of by the present chief— 
an intelligent and cultivated nobleman — for the growth 
of tea and other valuable products. 

Kundagurh (4477) is another wonderful stronghold 
or <ml de-sac of this district, being a fortified valley, 
completely surroimded by mountains, weU worth a 
visit. 

The traveller has now been carried over the bin^ of 
the Sikunder Dhar, near to Alexander’s altars, to Bel- 
aspore— the capital of the small state of Kahloor 


As m example of the extravagance into which ancestral pride 
fi* of native chiefs, I may instance that the 

fr+h by the perspiration 

on the for^e^ of the Kangra goddess; and to have started Lo Hfe 
fuUy amed-lie Mmerva from the head of Zeua-a godlike man 
prepared for ^hty deeds. This remarkable event occurred 11,000 
years ago, m the silver age of mazikind, 

t^the mountooua regions adjacent to the Sutlej, and below 
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Cis-Sutlej. Over the Sutlej* we arrive at Simla (7,034) ; 
that imperial mountain, which, however, being the 
viceregal summer residence, must be treated of in a 
separate section. 

HISTORICAL NOTICE OF KANORA 
AND THE KUTTOGH FAMILY. 

11. Kangra (or N4grk6t as it was anciently called), ^Kmlra “'‘**°'* 
can doubtless claim a very remote antiquity of origin, 
and may be regarded as having been the seat of ancient 
kings, from times before the Christian era. The Greek 
historians of the period succeeding Alexander the 
Great (325 b.c.) aUude to the Kohistan kingdom of the 
Northern Punjab, then under the Kuttoch dynasty. 

The early Mahomedan invaders appear to have Mahomedan m- 

, vaslon A.D. 1044. 

overthrown this kmgdom, but to have treated Kangra 
— which nevertheless they plundered — ^with unusual 
consideration, for they restored the great idol in 1044 
A.D., from which date till about 1360 the Hindoos A^n iaeo.^Peme 
continued to rule, in fief to the Mahomedans. In 1360 ’ 

A.D., Feroze Shah Toglak again plundered Kangra, and 
seems to have held sway there until 1388 when he re- 
ceived Prince Mahomed Toglak on his flight from Delhi. 

The Emperor Akbar, who conquered Kangra — circa Akbar, isjo. 
1580 — spared the Kuttock Chief Dhurm Chand, and 

* The Sutlej, rising in the head waters of the Mansardva Lake in 
Great Thibet, flows 280 miles to its junction with the U or Spiti 
River (fall of 9,400 feet, or 83.8 per mile). Thence west-south-west 
for 180 miles to Belaspore, with a fall of 39 feet per mile. From 
Belaspore to Eoopur 100 miles, where it leaves the hills. Roopur to 
Loodiana 120. 50 miles further on it receives the Beas at Harree- 

ke-Pattan, close to where the historical battle of Sobriion was fought 
1846. Thence 400 miles, where it joins the Ohenfl.b. Total length, 

1,130 miles. Here it is called the “Panjnud,” from its combining 
the waters of the five Punjab rivers, i.e., Sutlej, Chenab, Beas, 

Jhelum, and R4vi. It is the Hesudras of the Greeks, and the Hy- 
panis of Strabo. Much history has been enacted on its banks. The 
“Hakra,” the “lost river” which formerly ran through the Mar6s- 
th3li (region of death) — as the Indian desert is called — to the Runn 
of Katch, is by some stated to have been a channel of the Sutlej. 

Mahmood and Timoor both crossed the Sutlej at Pak Putton, the 
principal ferry of those days. Also Ibn Batuta the Arab traveller, 
who gives the above particulars. 
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restored him. The Emperor Jehangir “took a fancy 
to Kangra, which he named Chota (or Little) Cash- 
mere, and resided there frequently. 

DwiSiwfVnde? Moghuls (1752 A.D.) Were dispossessed of the 

^med Shah Ab- fort by the Afifghans or Dooranees, under Ahmed 
Shah Abdalli, who held it till 1782, when the Affghan 
Governor Taifoola Khan (who was besieged by the 
Sikhs at the time) died, and his followers surrendered. 
It may tend to point the value of Kangra in old times 
to mention that his compatriots had been driven out 
of the Punjab 16 years before by the Sikhs, who, how- 
ever, were unable to take the fort thus isolated and cut 
off from all support. They now, however, acquired this 
sansar last stronghold from the Affghans, and after several 
changes of hands, bestowed it on Sansar Chand, the 
legitimate chief and descendant of the ancient Kuttoch 
kings. This chief, by conquest and intrigue during 
the next 20 years, extended his power over nearly aU 
the states comprising the ancient kingdom. However, 
he (Sansar Chand) drew on himself the hostility of the 
Goorkhas, who at that period held the KeyonthS.1 and 
hill states up to the Sutlej. Called in as allies by the 
chief of Ktilu, then at war with Kangra, they overran 
Sansar Chand's country, and plundered the Kangra 
Valley, but were xmable to take the fortress. Eunjeet 
Sing came to its support, and the Goorkhas retired 
A.D. 1888 , Run- ^cross the Sutloj, Eunjeet Sing thus became master 
leet Sing. situation, took nearly the entire kingdom, leav- 

ing the Kuttoch chief only the Fort of Kangra and 
a few villages to support the garrison; eventually, 
on the death of Sansar Chand, the principality was 
absorbed in the Sikh kingdom, and so remained till 
the date of the war with the British on the Sutlej in 
1846, when Kangra lapsed to the British. The Sikli 
Governor holding out, a force under Sir H. M. Wheeler 
advanced to its capture, and on a battering train 
arriving the fortress was surrendered, and fias since 
remained in possession of the British, and been gar- 
risoned by our own troops. 
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SECTION IV. 

SIMLA, 

WITH ITS NEIGHBOURING STATIONS. 

THE KEYONTHAL. 

AND BASINS OF THE SUTLEJ AND GIRL 

Simla (7,034), Kasauli (6,336), Subathu (4,253), 

DtrosHAi (6,100), JUTOGH (7,300), etc. 

T he above are included in the country of Keyon- TheKeyonthai 
thM, otherwise KyunthdlXSOOO to 7000), which 
may be defined as a block of hill territory between the 
Sutlej and the Giri, properly not above 15 miles square, 
at a general elevation of 5000 feet. It formerly com- 
prised several small hiU estates — such as Kahlour, 

Theog, Ghoond, and K6te, and "marched” with Sirmoor. 

It comprises an area of 5,676 acres, and its district, as 
roughly dotted in the sketch map, a further 15,000, 
makiug a total of 20,676 acres of land for settlers. 

The KeyonthM refuge thus defined is artificial, and its 
limits as given are about 40 miles square. It is now, 

I believe, in PattiiQa territory, but it is surmised 
that it might be easily resumed by amicable con- 
cession fi'om the Patti4la chief; and comprising as 
it does some of our most important hill stations, 
clustered 'round the summer seat of Government — 

Simla — ^would form, in my judgment, an admirable 
site for a large central “Refuge” or “Reserve Circle.” 

This district was overrun and garrisoned by the 
Goorkhas early in the present century (1809). The 
stronghold of Maloun,* which under their brave 
commander, Umer Singh Thappa, they defended long 
against the “British force” under Ochterlony in 1815, 

* Maloun, in the principality of Kahloor, is about 4,4S0 feet ele- 
vation. It capitulated to Sir D. Ochterlony on the ISth May, 1816. 
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is included in the area of the KeyonthSl. This 
country, together with the adjacent State of Sirmoor, 
was conquered by Feroze Shah Togluk, King of Delhi, 
about 1379, and remained tributary for some time to 
the Emperors of Delhi. 

strtteffic^Sffor foregoing group of hill stations presents an 

aggregation of military posts forming, in the main, an 
excellent strategic site, dominating the entire Cis-Sutlej 
States, and the north-west provinces Trans- Jumna; as 
indeed was exemplified during 1857, when troops were 
hurried to Delhi, and deployed on the plains of the 
north-west during the height of the hot and rainy 
season; in short, no river presents any obstacle to such 
a military development. I would remark, however, 
that a central “refuge” for the impedimenta and 
families of this district is desirable. The so-called 
“Simla panic” of 1857, when this district was denuded 
of troops, was doubtless weak, and may be sneered at 
as even pusillanimous, but after all may be accepted 
as the index to a necessity recognised in the hour of 
danger and trouble. That much-vilified writer Machi- 
avelli, has said “There is no better fortress for a prince 
than the affection of the people,” nor, as regards the 
hill tribes, did that fail us in the perilous year 1857. 

I would counsel the salient points of this hill district 
being strengthened. We must consider it as a valuable 
strategic or tactical base, bearing the same relation 
to the north-west provinces and Cis-Sutlej States, as 
Cashmere has been described as doing towards the 
Ddabs of the Punjab; and it is even more practically 
effective to that end for reasons mentioned above, 

— the non-intervention of troublesome intersecting 
rivers or mountain ridges. 

3. If the visitor to Simla will take the trouble to 
walk out as far as the exterior road round “Observatory 
HiU,” and look well at the panorama, he cannot fail to 
recognise the ridge of the basin of KeyonthM, here 
proposed as one of the great central refuges of the 



General View of the ''interior” Country near Simia from "Nakunda. 
The "Shunkun Bidie ” in the dietanoe. Section IV, 
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country, which, moreover, north-west, contains that 
strong and interesting position of Maloun, held by 
the Goorkhas so obstinately, as before mentioned 

4. A few brief notes on the stations already 
mentioned and embraced within this area, would com- 
plete and supplement the description of the strategic 
features and military positions of this district. The 
united garrisons — including volunteers — may be esti- 
mated at 3000 or 4000 men.* 

6. It has to be mentioned that a Military Asylum, sunawar Miiitepr 
contammg some 500 children, is included m the area protected asare- 
01 the KeyonthaL What a ^‘hostage to fortune, and trouble, and m- 
how necessary a reiuge m the hour oi peril with such ofKeyon- 
a gage for victory! Neglect in forming judicious 
refuges at points throughout the land may yet, if not 
rectified, prove the ruin of our cause in the perilous 
times to come. What better summer employ for the 
soldiers of this garrison than to entrench this fine 
'‘camp of Keyonthfi;!” — containing so much value — 
with redoubts, etc,, at certain strategic points ! 

This, then, after Cashmere and Dalhousie, I would 
select as a second great bulwark of Northern India — 
a veritable propugnamluni imperii. 

6. A few words as to the natural features of this 
line district, and we may pass on. Who that has features, 

visited Simla can forget its pine-covered hills and 
cultured valleys, gleaming away far below the moun- 
tain sides into the misty "straths” and purple glens 
and gorges; its flush of rhododendron forest and 
groves of oak and ilex, its wild flowers and breezy 
ridges— haunts of the chik6r. The glory of novelty 
has long since faded from the writer’s mind, and he 
finds it difficult to impart to his words the enthusiasm 
of youth as formerly felt on viewing these fair mountains 


* There is a British regiment at each of the stations— Dugshai an<i 
^QbAthu— a depot of 600 men at Kasauli, and a Goorkha regiment at 
Simla, with a battery of mountain artillery at JutOgh, 
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so as graphically to paint the scene.* The northern 
road conducts the traveller to still finer scenery in the 
“interior” as the country outside Simla is called. The 
forest of Nakunda is almost unique even in the Hima- 
layas, and is filled with kokl^, and k^^j pheasants; 
and chik6r are abundant ever3rv9’here. The true water- 
sheds are on the Shunkun and Huttoo Bidges, where 
rise the Giri and the Pabur, and this may be held to 
form nearly the northermost limit of the Keyonthfil, 
as a few miles further on takes one into the valley of 
the Sutlej. Here one of the oldest established tea 
estates— the Berkley — ^is to be seen. I am not aware 
that tea, as a speculation, has been very successful in 
these hills, as few, if any, other gardens are to be 
found. Breweries flourish; saw-yards might pay. 
Farms for rearing live stock for the Simla market 
have been found a success, and various branches of 
arboriculture are fairly successfuL There is one 
source of profitable labour that one day may possibly 
lead to vast developments beyond aU present thought 
calculation— I mean gold; it probably exists, but 
washings in some of the mountain 
sciaiinterflision! streams sud raviaes, has not been scientifically 
searched for. The matrix— “the father and mother of 
gold” as the pyrites are called — ^have been noted by 
tried projectors, metallurgists, and travellers. Here 
and there the gypsum crops out under the very feet 
of the traveller almost on the high roads. Reports’ 
have been submitted to Government on this head, but 
it is believed it is not desired to encourage the idea of 

“DiffsinRs” stink placid, imperial Simla, where, if 

LntSiri&“*^* of I be so bold as to assert it, the traditional drag is 
applied to progress of this kind, as calculated to 

* As regards the social aspects of Simla, they must be left to the 
traveller, novelist, or social critic. Who, of the ancUn riginie could . 
not draw on his memory for reminiaoences of old Simla, Queen of 
Indian ‘ ‘ watedng places ! ” Its provincial magnates and little great 
men, its eiotio swelldom, and dandies male and female 1 Let them 
pass. 
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attract the "interloper”-— that dreaded and objection- 
able being- — whose Taison-d’itre is scarcely recognised 
by a large class of Indian magnates. In the years to 
come, however, the haro cry of justice against our- 
selves which has lately been heard in the land, in 
behalf of the poor whites and Eurasians, wUl have to MttoEuroauns 

1 • T -I poor Whites. 

be considered of as a grave question. These classes 
might, perhaps, ere it be too late, be worked up into 
the defensive system of a landwehr or “reserve,” suh 
vexillo, which if is one of the objects of these pages to 
suggest. 

^ Here, if an^here, under the eye of Government, 

-iaight the experiment be tried. The Lawrence Asy- Lawrence suna- 
lum here seems to demand a word of notice. The mi.®*' 
instruction of the children at the Sundwer Asylum in 
agricultural and handicraft trades might perhaps be 
more fully developed. The writer of this paper was 
instrumental in collecting the first batch of children 
ever sent to the Sunitwer Asylum in 1847, under the 
auspices of that gfreat and humane man Sir Hemy 
Lawrence, and can assert that such a development of 
its scope would not be dissonant from the “founder’s” 
aims and wishes. Sir Henry even advocated “hill 
colonization,” and would have been glad to see colonies 
established in the Himalayas sub-vexUlo. 

8. Localities for such are to be found in the country 
of Keyonthai-as defined in this paper-especiaJly on hC 
Its eastern boundary as far as the Shvmknn Nidge, 
which IB the dividing watershed of N.W. Hindostan; 
rivers rising on its S. and E. side fall into the Pabur, 

Tonse and Ju^a, and so into the Ganges and Bay 
cf Bengal, whilst those rising on its N. and "W. side 
find their way into the Sutlej and Indus, and so to the 
W. ocean. This Shunhun ridge, in fact, which extends 
from^ Mount Huttoo to the Ch6r Mountain, may be 
considered as the “great divide” or water-parting 
between the basins of the Ganges and Indus. A 
glance at the Map of India will show that hereabouts 



infariorwatanhad from whiflli the rivara of upper India 
oiiginala. Its geologioal alznature olao ia peoulia^. 

• 0. From about thia point, a vary deoidad tilt eaat- 

vaida ia ohaerrabla in all the affluanta of the Gan^ea, 
irhidh have a daddad inohnation to aeeh year by year 
a more eaatem nhannal l^e following elavutiona of 

aatabliah thia't* 

Saharunpoie on the Jumnat lOOS feet oboTe aea laval 

Homdabad , KdUgunga, 600 „ 

Qaiuokpore „ OAgra, 400 „ 

Bungpore „ £6ai, SOO „ 

Owtlpdm ,3rUuiiApooti4111 
The Teata, whioh formarly fall inte the Oangee, now 
&lla into the BdiunApootri 
la Beyond Fhdgoo eeatwuda, the area of the 
EqronthAl aztanda aa &r aa the Shunfcun Bidge 
(7,600) whioh fhrma the waatam boundary and water- 
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SECTION V. 

THE 

HIMALAYAN WATERSHEDS 
AND GANGETIC BASIN. 


Ceaxbata (0,700), Hubsoobie (0,000), and LANDomi 
(7,300). Th* DraiA DtW (J..347), AND Webtebn 
Gdbhwaj. (0000 TO 10,000). 




wliioli RoaiTe its diumage into the Qnngotio YsUoy, 
The sketoh map iriU show the fluvial ^ terns 
twesn the Jumna and BrUun&pootrft better than any 
deeoriplian I can iroU giva These embisoo oil the 
oounttiss of the Himalayiis— OurhwU, Emnflon, NepOl, 
SIkhim— betireen those eitreme nffluonts of the Qonges, 
and the Alpine basins through wbieh they e^pe to 

the Bubaidisiy or oiB-nivean wnterahod ridges whioh 
divide them. Eaoh of these basins may be held to 
have its own tutelaiy glaoisr, out of whieh the head 
walnrB of the mein stream and moat of its tributorioa 
emerge, — then ^aoiere sis mostly fiumd on the mutn 

This axis maybe estiinated at a general alevatum of 
S0,000 feet; many of its peaks exceed 13,000 feet, and 
possibly a doseu are over £5,000 &et in elevation Ihia 
gigantio vail of granite and basalt must undoubtedly 
be regarded as the main Himalayan axis, and, though 
it is cut in some fev plaoee by rivers suqh os tke 
Butlq, whose sources are trans-nivean, it may bo hold 
as extending as fiir north-wmt as Cbkhmere before it 












DAn at TupAbun. The watenbod botiroen tlie Eastern 
and Wegtem DAn is at B^pote (4^00). Tbs fonnor 
is BTompy, the latter dry. Ibe vella on the wntorohod 
on deep. Inhobitonta — Brahmine, Biypoola of various 
oastes, Hahvuts, Bisht, and Elin^ Tuota, imd Goo- ibMinDii 
jura. Tho history of the DAn ia muoh assoalated with KJSSoSwJf 
that of OurhwAl, of whioh, indeed, it formed on onoiaut 
appanngft 

A. The oountiy of GurhwAl— In size about 90 mlha e^S^ uf 
by 00, and oitanding from the Hfanainynu peaks to SK“ 





In ^n. 1808— Pnidooniiui Soh, 
vrorthy, being Bnjnh — the oonntr 
QooiUisg, the Refill WBB alum in 





Oangetic 











hifl _ 

Priblise Sing, Byoh of GnrliwAI, but wan clolivsied to 
Aurungrfbo by the ^oli, who raooived a gnmt (or 
Bunnud) of the Dhn in oonBaqueuaei TIub, however, 
may bo legnnled es a pft of the roeipient’a own poa- 
seeBion, aa the aubmi^u of tlie QurhivlU Hqali to 
the Emperor appeaia to have been merely nominaL 
SMoiUtli Fsk, I3,0in 





d rtieBtnblJBliod 
uvertlirown by 
iDdo-Soythliuu 
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la Aa lua bean stated. Fnidaomaii Sab, Biyeli of 
Qui^vU, vho had. leoovarsd the DHtn, vas defeated 
imd alain hy the Qoorlihaa in IBOa that date 

aSaaSii"*" Britlah in IBIS, the Gtoorkhaa 

oonvertnd it Into a sort of dapdt or. reaarve haae for 
their oparatiajia veatvaid — for whidh it la not badly 
aituated. In IBIS the Britiah, howaTsr. deolaied war, 
and soon afterwards inreated the rall^. Theyreoeived 
a aheok at Ealinga, where OiHeBpis fall, but eventu- 
ally prevailed 'Hie DAn has ainoe remained Brilaah 
temtory, and eigoyed that Immunity ftom war and 
misfortune whioh oanatitutaa no history. 

From Tlif (t,S7a), the anofent oapitol of QurhwAl, 
the rid^ between Ifuaaoorie and the BhSgirutti 
are obthed with moroo oak. The oheer (P. lon^olla) 
oommanoee at Semsoo SO miles above Tfrf, and ex- 
tends up to SOOO feet eilevation as &r as Jhila Box, 
yew, and oypreae. proved at JhSla. where the river 
bends suddenly to die east towards Qamgootria The 
great deodar forests and the red (penaQ) oedar extend 
U mfles; with fir and beeoh also up to the snow. 


11-^ as If- II 


SBOTION VI. 


KUMAON, EAST GUEHWAL, 

(tfootoBdoo) (gaao <0 10,000) 

AMD TEE QAMQETIC BASIN, CONTINUED. 
NAINEE-TAl (6,400), HAMIKHET (7000), 
ALMOBA. (8,400), lOHABaHAT (8A00), AND 
PITOBAGABH (0,600). 

K UUAON (tho knd of the tortoios), ossooiatad with 
Saat QwiaM (the land of forta-eoaeo oi oteep 
plaoeo), may be oonaidered the very nldni oi nmdle aS 
Hindooiem. Amidol or beyond the snowy peaks 

the Olympus of the Hindooo, whence issue the great 
liTota Indus oo4 Ganges, Sutlq and BikhmApootiA; 
whilst on the farat-ooTur^ baiJb of the ‘Sujjoo’ (or 
EAllgunga) which lisee.in the suns mountain tract 
was anaot^ the prelude of the drama of the war of 
BAmi with BAwun the giant kmg of Ceylon, as related 
in that gnat epic the "BAmAyAnd,* the very text-book 
of Hindoolsm. QvmgocM, Jvminooliri, Ktdar-'nMh., 
Boodrindtk, TrimA, FindH, bis ell glaoieivpeakB of 
this holy land, but the fablsa attached to these saoisd 
resorts ore too multiform to be entered on here. 
These peaks are mostly subtended by tompb abinTiiw 
and plaoee of pUgrlmage, whidh eiyoy largo rerennee,* 
but oan only be tan(£ed on in Bus eeotion os they 
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populalian Boaioelj aioeedg SO, 000, Ite ohisf topo- 
gnpIiiiiBl futuna iriU be demribed fuithor on; but 
Boms Bllnaian may perhepe bora be oonTenisatlf made 
to the lomarbahle Iftlre ajBtein wbiob ia found in tlia 
Bontham aooIiTitiea of Eumdon, juit mthln the flist 
mngea The amiill lakaa enumerated below fbnn a 
BjBtem of water supply wbiob has been bron{[ht under 



peonliar feature of diatriot of tbs Himalayna, 
Boeneiy. Tbeir oiigin ia paj^y attributable to glaolal, 

the T^ya, thiu enoioalng the waten of the anmUAd- 
ing draloags in yiillay baaim "Mulwan-Tal" is an 
inataaioe of snob a formation within tbs menuwy of 

Tal" and otbars, to the agenoy of the Fimdana, wbiob 
ia equiralant to amigning them an origin auab as the 
‘Fejaagian" or '(^opean” origin of the anoient 
Greek — tbe work of a stronger raoe antecedent to the 
present aga They may be enumerated aa foUowe 

(1). ffoini-ral (with Sokb-Trikhi-Tal) was fiamerly 
a vary holy lake, void of animal life, sacred to "Biobdba” 
otberwiee "Naini-Devi;’’ Niiini being tbe equivakut 
of Haik or patrol — on Ontpid — (of the Gnngetio 
watare)* elevation 0,410 &et, length one and half mile 
by width of half mikt 00 feet dwp; dasoribed fortlier 
on in para 10 . 

(S). Nismn-ToL, feet ekvation, S,SB0 feet long. 
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remaina polidoally what it ia — ^iiiiportant aa a poaaible 
refugB in time of troublfi. To thia and I would auggaat 
tJiat the equiktaral triftTig lft , of whioh Namee-Tal, lUni- 
khdt^ ami Almora oonatitnta the angleOj ahir uld be in a 
WBjfbrtiflodiu arafiige^ the ba88-about£4 milea-being 
on the aide of Bftmpore and BAnib^h towarda Bareilly. 
The akeboh map roughly show the topogiaphio^ 
and Btiategifl ocmditiona of thia position, on the left 
flank of whioh atanda Almora, whioh may be oonaid- 
ered the British oapitol of Kumflon, oalonlated 
bo form the fthirf "militeiy oirala” or "raftige'' of the 
diafcriflt. 

^ Almora ia an intareabing town of Taiy aaored 
oharaobar, inhabited *Brahmina of the Brahmina." 
It waa formerly one of the great rofiigea to ' which 
Hindoo fiigitiTeB from the plains, woaping from 
Uahomedan usurpation, gravitated. It is flanked by 
two forts, one oalled "Fort Moira," and the other the 
aibe of the palaoe of the anoient kings of Eum&on. 
The only aotlan fought between the Qoorkhaa and 
Biibiah during the war of 1816 ooonrred near Almora, 
at Sitowlie SimtoUah, ending in the repu^ and 
dialodgmant of the former from the haighta whioh 
orown the Hawflbagh YeUey — new a large tea dlatrloL 

The geology of thia diatriot oanaials of alatu, on 
which t^ sandatonea and limBBtQnBB of the red aand- 
Btone epooh are auperimpoeed widi oarboniferoua beda 
• extending into the plntonio formation of the upper 

The Bab-Himolayan and longitudinal valleya ora 
oommon to the entire langea of HimalayBa aa for aa 
KhA t mAn doo) beyond that, to the eoat, a diatinot 
geologioal formation ia found, evidenmng ftiaion, 
wher^ laouatrine and, perbape, gladal inflnnnqf^n 
must oooount for the Sub-Himalayan baaina west of 
iril/Lhmilnd oo. 

A Always Gloaely aaaooiated with GurhwAI, we find 
Eumkou now entuoly a Brituh province^ inoorporated 
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ju^nuT Besma ha ham bean eentant to let B^ah Bndia 
hold the oQuntry in fle^ imd empowered bim to ooin 

money in Us own name. That Emperor's polioy of 

oonoillBlionj rather than went of means to suMue this 
HTniJl hill prinaipality, may probably aooount for this - 
leuienoy. In 17B1 ^e QoorohUiB made on attempt 
on EunUton, and seem to have, from that date until 
1814— when the war with the British broke out — been 
eonlanually Taxing the frentiera, and in 179B aotusUy 
oonquered the eountiy. In April, IBIS, a British force 
undm Oolonel (aftaiWrds Sir) Jasper Niohols ad- 

. Tensed, and after eome fighting at Sitowlie and 

SimtoUah, as before narrated, captured Almora, and 
the Gaorkhas then retreated' within their own bordara 
Heire fiiiling, the country wsa annexed to British 
territory and incorporated as a hill prorinoe, with the 
reeerTsd or eastern portion of Gurhwbl lying between 

the Alakniinda rirer and the present Ne^ frontier. 

7. The Rqahs of Eumlhm and QurhwU hod been 
solans of the same stodk. The onoient oapitol of die 
former was at ChamplTat on the Kaligiinga, sonth-esst 
from Almon, the present oapitol i^e frontier poets 
of Loharghflt and Pithdrcgarh, abutting on the Nep&l 
frontier, oomprise some fertile slopes and Talleys, oon- 

eepeoially sssms to afloid a promising looalily &ii a 
subsidiary resarTS (industrial) centre. The old road 
from GhampdTut and Loharg&t to Bareilly led through 
the great adul finests at ^e foot of the giiuiHon 
. mountains near Brahma-Deo, and la poaaihly the best 
line of apprasdh from the plains’ to Eumkon — ^in soma 
respsots preferahle to that by Banibdgh or Edlidflngl 
LdBsm Lohdii^iAt LohooghAt) is so eaUed Inm the 

also Hthdragarh is situa^ Hereabouts is the nidus 
or originsl seat of the, aooient EaU-Eumlian. _ The 
Sub-Hhnslayan foreets of EumAon hereabouts, ermsist 
of sdnl, shlmnm, and tomii behera, sun, and boldoo. 



500,000 aorea; ita matallia prodnolB are iron, roppai-, 
pluinbagi], and gold. The dhiaf mod into Thibot ia by 
the Nld Foaa, on whioh aeTaral roads oonTargn. 

0. The Kum&ou \rataialied ia drained by the rivan . i,. 

K41i,t Douli, Ooori, Viahu, and Alaknimda. whioh rise 
at eleraiioiia of nearly 18,000 feet TIte Kdaila and 
Bdinguiiga originate in the lower wetanhoda 
Dsra-Prayig, at the oonfluanee of the Alahnnnda 
with the BhOgirdthi (or (zne Qangoa), ia twelve milee 
west of Srinugger (Tl^| The femer river beibro tlto 

breadth of 141 feet and a depth of 40 feot in tho 



t On the Biui«i (KaUgini^) 

IFnun Tureri napetta.) 






at tlie east end of the ridge, ^)pean to me to oonald- 
tute ample dafanoe for the oapltol town, wliioh, with 
the exception of a few earthwoika, requirea no further 
defenalTB woika. I regard It aa an exoellenb mililAiy 
poflitifm, and a support for our huntior posts, Pithdr- 
Bgarii, eta, towards Nepftl. It is oapahle of mnoh 
expansion espeoially along the ’HhiTimi- ridge, anil it 
oomTnMids yaluahle tea Imds. It is bare, but seems 
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T&l— a piatnnuqus tun nestlod in its ilsep rugged 
glen — ie probably of volmnio origin, u Bulpbur springe 
are fimnd at one eitramily. It ia enrrounded by the 
alotc^ stress of Cheona and Ii^Kltbd, with the wooded 
oak-oovered abpas of Shflr-lta^ahda, whanoe oan be 
viewed (&om the dhuno-asot) a glorious panorama of 
the enowy range, 800 miles in streteh. Looking oast 
tlie beautiful bnt malarioue valley of the Kumah lias 
at one's feet, wlidst inwoida to the west the piotureeque 
ohuroh snd rugged glen of Sookhar-T^ with its 



9a&et 

Mountain — Cheena, ... 1 mile N., 8S0S 


. lapdtba, 1 „ S.W., 7,720 
„ ' Sher-ka-Dunda, 8 , S.S., 80007 
Valley of Kumah - 3000 to DOOO 

Nainee-Tal Ohuroh 7000 

Sookha-Tal 0,700 

14 A few words may be devoted to the ontpoat of 





fuTndon and Sant AuAtnti 


KtJidragnih, anatiTa oaatoAment on the NBp41 bontdar, 
wbsie 100 QoorUiiu are quartarad. It, &nna a iBna, 
aultiTBted nn elavation of 0,000 feet 

ftTid {h iamiadial^y aun'Oiindad by hiUa rialiig In BOOO 
feet togethar with the valley of Saul, it fonna a line 
lalling oountiy, giaaay, froe from molaria, Buitod for 
Eiuopean oolanizatioa It ia dafanded by a fort and 
bloak-houBB or tower. 

Lohdrgli&t another outpoat on tho Napdl frontier, 
oontalna a email garriaon of natrvo aoldiam, and om- 
hraoea a few alopee and a tem-pM/a aultohlB for a 
email £uropeim colony. Several tan eatataa already 
aziat In the vioinlty. 

Throughout EumHon ildgaa and alopee of oonaidaiv 
able ele^on suitable for individual sottlara exist, and 
have already been availed of to a oonaiderabis extent 
in the tea intbeet Tho aountry, however, la rather 
of a pastoral than agriaultural oharaoter, although 
tarraoMl up hen and there along the riven for lo^ 
grain growing. Thare is mnoh barren, mggod land, 
and the ridgee are oontortod, and valleys oonsequently 
oontraoted in the upper parts of Eumhon and East 
Qurhwil, and on the whole the fertility of this diatriot 
ia not grant* 



SECTION VII. 


NEPAL 

(EHA.’nmnxKi) ami thk Basihb of ths (1) Kabnaii. 
(S) Oahdak, (8) CosL 

A long Uatna now ooouis, intarposing some 600 
^ilflii in OUT imaginjiiy porainbulAtion of tho 
HimolayBii watarnlied, between Kmn^on and the next 
step on our eouthwerd progren, — e epaoe ooflupied Ijy 
the independent State of NepdL This mountain 
kingdom abaolutely oommande and dominotee oui 
proTinaes of Southern Oudp, Behdr, Tiihoot, and 
Northern Bengal, and thieatena by flanlc preeauie the 
endie Qougetio Valley. The oonntry of modem NepU 
inoludee the Alpine beeina of the EemAll, Qond^ 
end CAai. The two lest ore oumntly believed each to 
leceive the oolleoted waten of aeren bributeriaa, hence 
they ere called Sapt Oandeld, Sapt CAalka, and to- 
gether irith the valley of the QAgia (or Eamdli), 
oonatituta the modem kingdom of NepU Eeoh of 
thsae baaina in bounded or dominated by ita glaoiar 
peak — aa ahown in the aketoh map — ^wMoh, in foot, 
for the moat port, oontributea the headwateia which 
flow into it, though a few of the ieedeia of the main 
Btreama — auoh aa the Aron— have their aouroee ooroaa 

the anowy rouge in Thibet The offlet ridgee which 

interaeat and form the natural boundOrlee between 
theae baainB oonatitute eubaidiary wateraheda. 

S. The area of Nepil haa bem offloially eetlmatad 
°'at 64,000 aquate milea, ^pulalion 1,840,000, and ifa 
revenue £380,000; ita Beat of guvemment la at EMt- 
mdndoo, the Qoorkba oimitoL The Valley of EhiLt- 
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a like, whose alluvial depoeitB {aimed the jneaent 
fertile BoH It ia a lovely vaUey, atuddsd with villBgea 
and enihaida and waving oiopa. The eapitol (Eh&t- 
mdndeo) was built by the Oearkhaa. Fdtu the auefent 
Kaw{i oapitel waa not fer eS Ntta-EAte, ahout SO 
milea north-waat of Ehitmdndoo, ia an important, 
well-built town, in the midat of a fertile valley aome 
BIX miltw in length, oloee under the anewa of Bttodunga, 
over the ahoul^ of whleh mountain the Chinese army 
in a.D. 17SS, paased It ia sltuatad on the Trisoolgungo, 
and ia a feequent issidenoe of the Nepkl Court in oon- 
eequanoe of its mild dUmate. BhiUgong ia another 
lu^ town of Ifapil, in the aaiqe valley of Kh&tmtlni^. 

and oapitola of diatricte in Eaitem NepU. The ohlef 
ahiine in tbs valley of HepU is the Temple of Sum- 
bhoonith, where a ooloeaal figure of Boodh ia to be 

8, Tlie valley ia aunaunded hj lofty mountains uimt 
eapeoially to the north, by the grand anowy range, in 
whleh oooui the peaks of "Swfileglii* (87,800), "Goe- 
aainthfei" (84,700), Sheopoari, fea; and Qfuui-S4okar 
(80,008), or DHodunga (Uount Everait) — the highest 
mountain in the world — ia oompiised within this mnga 
The apure of Efinahaqjinga (88,170) also extend down 
along the Nepfil Baatam firander, and oonneot this 
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aboTs sea leraL IWi dlls mibaidiaiy laoge radiate 
the Bjmie vhiah inCaraeot the vrhole oonntiy, and 
anpply the atreama vhioh feed the mam lireta 
The Faasea into Thihet an (1) TaUak-har, (S) Mua- 
taog, (8) Kerpng, (4) Knli, (E) ^ttia, (E) WoUung, (7) 
lAken — Siirhim. The Eamiig Fan &om KhAtmindno 
leada into Thihet. In 1780 the NepUese ennsed hy 
thia paaa and aaoked Hhiganc In 1BE7 Cbineee 

Eaat NepU, the Enli in oenbral, and Joomla 
Faa in Weat Ne^ leading into Thibet, are alao quite 
praotioahle for troopa, but mors properly belong to 

H nrhiTfi 

”™- 4. The riTBiBof NepAlare theSamili, theOandak, 

tha Triahl-Qnnge, the and BhAgmutty,* having 
their aouroee at ahont 18,000 or 18,000 foot. The Al- 
pine baoina aieaafolloira, (1) the Eamdll beain, (8) the 
Sapt (Beran) Gandaki, oontaining the old oliouMai or 
84 Bqj'a of old NepU, and (8) the Sapt COaika, inolndee 
tha old B^a of Eirautia, L^bhnoa, eto., the anoiant 
dominant raoea Ai4n bna a tiana-nivean BonroOf 
and outa tha line of Ohauta The Sampoo — ^now fully 
Teaogniaad aa the nppar oonrae of the BrAhmApoottft 
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1- The pMant lagning djnasty of Nepil wee estab- 
! lahed about ajj. 1768 by Prithivee Naiain (OoorkhiJi), 
' vho ITBB the aUy of Buiqeet Mull (son of Bhugimt 
Indn), wham he eueoeedsd hi 17M, the last Newir 
Chief of Neptl Oallad in as an ally to the aid of 
Bnnjeet MuH against the Chief of Ehitmindoo, he 
ulthnataly— like moat allies— turned hia aims against 
Ilia employer, and after SO yeaiB intrigue and hard 
flghtmg, gradually fbraed hia way to supremaoy, and 
obtained for hia elan the aoreiaignlty of KbAtmdndoo, 
and the great® portion of the country now oalled 
" U. ProTioua to thia he had been simply ohiaf of 
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whare lie dictated tarnia, a^ leduoed NepU to the 

ever, waa only tomporaiy, tha NepAleae oonaantmg to 
diagorge Idiaplundarof diaBoodhlattamplBB of Thibet. 
In 1800 the legithnate Eiiig of NepU h^ been foned 
to Beak an aayhim irith tha Biitiah at Benorea; in 7eb- 
niaiy, 1803, TTma Sing Thappa led an army agoinat 
Biaanuggui the capital of Gnxhirtl; the H^ah Fi^oo- 
TTinn Sah TTiadfl a atand at Unralun, hnt bud to fly; the 
Qooihhaa aeooidingly ooonpied the DOn. Fuidooman 
Sah, howarar, renewed the atruggle, and agdn gaye 
batlie at Eiubdia, near Dehn, in Jannaiy,. 1804, bnt 
waa killad in tha aedon. The OeoThhea t^ poaaee- 
ahm of tha oonntiy, and, aa waa tbair naual pnetloe, 
oruelJy haniad the b^ whioh, in &ot, became 
- litanlly a deaart Some of the auoeeedlng Qooikha 
OoTamon, howarm, made efiorta to reetore the 
oomitay. Thair arma ware extended weat, and flioy 
had ab^bed the billa to tha Sntlq, and even bealeged 
Eangn in 1808, during whioh the Dhn heoame a aort 
of raaarre or haaa of ^opantlona. During the next few 
yean the inaolanoe and aggraaaion of the Ghxnrhhaa, in 
the direotion of Tirhoot, Qoniokpore, and Bareilly, 
and, in &ot, all along the Qangedo frontier, led to 
hoatllitiBa with the Brlldiih in 1814-15. 

10. From 170S to 1804 a treaty of oommeroa and 
oUianee had aiiatad between the Biitiah OoTBinment 

and NepAl, whioh, howeyar, waa Boon broken off, owing 

dhiafly to tha nqiasity and oggieaalona of the latter, 

whioh at length orriyed at auoh a piteh oa to be un- 

enduiahla, and eyentoatad in the NepUeee war of 

1814-15-10, the eyenta of whioh are too generally wall 

known to need muoh mention. After Bayarol lepnlaea 

and losaae (eapecially at Eolingo,* where QiUrepie fall) 
tha oandnet of a&Ira woe entruetad to Sir Dayid 
Oobteilony, who brought the war to a aueoeoaful laeue, 
ond paaoe waa dedlared In Mardh, 1810. Sinoa that 



Wen a own. 1 ironld nama the ValUy of Khibmdmdoo 
aa a aUe suitabla for the fowrA grand "Hinialnyiui 
Bsfiige* 01 “Militaiy HsaarTB Gbole:''— tlie otbsis 

a u befdn stated (1) Chalunera, (S) K^ntMl 
group), (8) Uuasooiis and tho Debra D^ or 
Ae Kui^ group of aubddiaty atatmua, desoribed in 
Seotum VI 

IS. Faffing NopU, we must aeak our fourth 
Hi^yau Bflfoge alaowhere, and paaeing aonth^oaU 
waria may parhapa, in the oountiy of Britiab Bikhiin 
And a feir aubadtuto near the fine hfll station of 
Baajeeliiig. 

la Immediately ireat of NepU waa formerly the 
“oonntry of tha S4 B^a." being aa many - 
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5 Ghiring, 6 Goojarkote, 7 Dhor, 8 Bhirkote, 9 Ghora- 
hung, 10 Nayakote, 11 Satahung, 12 Poin, 13 Lamjun, 
14 Kaski, 15 Maleb^lm, 16 Galkot, 17 Gulmi, 18 MuS- 
sakot, 19 Tarki, 20 Eiacki, 21 Argha, 22 Dhuikote, 
23 Isma, 24 Eytahir. 

Some of these chiefs had entered into leagues for 
mutual defence; and some were connected by common 
descent, such as the af A.a-bhaie or eighi-'bioda.&e ; and 
the satA-bhaie or seve»i-brothers. 

-T mnlft'h - Jemlah is in the western district of Nep41; its Capi- 

tol was Chen^hin, built in a plain stated to be as 
large as that of Kh^tm^doo, as well cultivated, and 
as populous, but higher above sea level, and its climate 
more severe. It was a great emporium for salt, musk, 
horses, and other products from Thibet I should 
suppose that this fine hill plain with that of Pithdr- 
agarh across the KMi, and KhS,tm5ndoo on its other 
flank, were a fine locality for a hill settlement 
Thessims. Another agglomeration of chiefships west of the 
river Rapti, was the region of the 22 Rajahs, one of 
whom — ^the Rajah of Jemlah — seems to have held 
some sort of feudal suzerainty over the rest, till ab- 
sorbed by the Goorkha dynasty of NepSl 

Jemlah, Chilli, Dang, Soliana, Malameta, Satatala, 
Jahari, Dharma, Kolpa, Rugun, Duti, Messikot, Gujal, 
Bangphi, Jajarkot, were amongst the chief of these 
petty states. 

On the eastern district of NepM are several - fine 
valleys, such as those of the Sun-C6si and Arfin, close 
about Tumling-Tar, a town of 6000 inhabitants, situated 
in a plain 18 miles long by six miles wide. 

The Kdli Gandak, a river with a trans-nivean source, 
flows past the summit of Dw4laglri (26,800), probably 
within six to eight miles distant therefrom. The bed 
of the river here is a mean between Muktinkh (11,000), 
22 miles above the pass, and Riri (1,460) 60 miles below 
it — say 6000 feet — the result being that the peak of 
Dwdlagiri must rise sheer 20,000 feet above the river. 
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presenting probably one of the most stupendous gorges 
in the world 

The -route from Pokra to Tadum in Thibet follows 
the course of this river, and is hitherto quite unex- 
plored by Europeans. Pokra (2,600) is at the foot of 
one of the Dw^,lagfri summits (23,OOOX whose horizontal 
distance is only 15 miles, with a direct altitude of 
20,400 feet above it. These facts may tend to suggest 
the astonishing scenery that must here be presented. 
They are deduced from an inspection of trans-frontier 
map-sheet 9. 

The route from Kh^tm4ndoo to Darjeeling (viA 
Darkuta and El4m) gives about 22 stages, a total 
distance of 250 or 260 miles. 
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SECTION VIII. 

DARJEELING AND BRITISH 
SIKHIM, 

PLATEAUX OF THE TEESTA, ETC. 

Darjeeling and come to Darjeeling, the chief station in 

British sikhim. VV British Sikhim, where there is a Convalescent 
Dep6t of 200 men, and a battery of Royal Artillery 
armed with some four small mountain train post-guns. 
This fine station would, in the event of rupture with 
Nep^l, form the Refuge of the whole district, and in 
its present strength might be much pushed to main- 
tain itself, for I may say that by converging roads on 
our Frontier Post No. 17, from the Nepitlese fort of 
Ehtm — which is within 20 miles of Darjeeling — a 
hostile force might be, in the course of one long moon- 
light night, thrown across our communications with 
the plains vid Kursiong, etc. Such an eventuality is 
scarcely probable, I only indicate its possibility; but 
in view of the importance of this position, should 
complications arise, I think that the garrison of Julla- 
pahar (the burnt mountain), on which the barracks 
are situated, should be strengthened by a few pieces of 
heavy ordnance, etc., so as to enable a portion of the 
garrison to take the field if necessary, and operate on 
the “line of least resistance” leading into our territory.* 
2. The actual area of British Sikhim is not above 
740 square miles, or as has been estimated by Govern- 
ment 250,000 acres for British Sikhim (including the 
gr^McaueaSurM ceded Doars east of the Teesta), to which may be 
added a like acreage for Independent Sikhim, or a 
total of 500,000 acres. British Sikhim, situated in 27° 
north latitude, 88° e^t longitude, is bounded on the 

* See Report at end of this Section. 
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View ofKanchaiijinga from the Barracks, Jullapahar Cantonment, Darjeeling. 
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north by the rivers Rummaitn and Great Rungeet; east 
by the Teesta; west by Singaleela, Tongloo, and the 
river M^hi; south indefinite. In the upper regions are 
found jumper, cypress, cedar, larch, yew, box, poplar, 
willow, and walnut. In the middle zone, birch, holly,, 
oak, chestnut, magnolia, laurels, rhododendrons (scarlet, 
white, and pink), pear, cherry, thorns, elm, hornbeams, 
maple, tree-ferns, and palms. In the lower, or “mor- 
ung,” as the Sikhim terai is called, saul, sissoo, sdmul 
(the cotton tree), pinus longifoha, figs, peepul, and 
acacias. The area of this last region of terai (spurs 
and forests) called the “morung,” between the MSchi 
and Teesta, is about 4000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 36,000 (Mechis, Dhoonds, Koochees, and a 
few Mahomedans). The soil consists of vegetable 
moulds passing into loam and gravel; rather sandy to 
east, clayey to west; its products being cotton, rice, 
hemp, oil-seeds, and tea. 

3. The tea interest is here highly developed, and pposuco. 
cinchdna is also grown. It has been estimated that 
the average out-turn of an acre of tea in the Sikhim 
district is as follows, viz . — 

Of an acre 3 years old — 1 maund=801bs. 

„ 4 „ 2 „ 160 „ 

„ 0 „ 3 „ 240 „ 

„ 6 ,, 4 „ 320 „ 

This may be considered a low estimate, the figures 
might probably stand at 100, 200, 300, 4001b., or even 
more as the out-turn. The highlands are pastoral. 

The sheep stock of this country cis-Thibetan, are three, 
viz. — (1) The Barhw41, a large horned white sheep 
with fair wool. (2) The Ph^da, a black-faced homed 
sheep, are bred at high elevations, near the snows, the 
wool is fine. (3) An entirely black breed (horned), 
fine wool, bred at high elevations. There is still a 
fourth variety trans-Thibetan, a small hornless black- 
faced sheep, with very fine wool This is a promising 
industry of this region. The cows of Sikhim (called 
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W E now come to Darjeeling, the chief station in 
British Sikhim, where there is a Convalescent 
Dep6t of 200 men, and a battery of Royal Artillery 
armed with some four small mountain train post-guns. 
This fine station would, in the event of rupture with 
Neplll, form Refuge oi the whole district, and in 
its present strength might be much pushed to main- 
tarn itself, for I may say that by converging roads on 
our Frontier Post No. 17, from the NepMese fort of 
Eldm— which is within 20 miles of Darjeeling— a 
hostile force might be, in the course of one long moon- 
light night, thrown across our communications with 
the plains vid Kursiong, etc. Such an eventuality is 
scarcely probable, I only indicate its possibility; but 
in view of the importance of this position, should 
complications arise, I think that the garrison of Julia- 
pahar (the burnt mountain), on which the barracks 
are situated, should be strengthened by a few pieces of 
heavy ordnance, etc,, so as to enable a portion of the 
garrison to take the field if necessary, and operate on 
the *'line of least resistance” leading into our territory.* 
2. The actual area of British Sikhim is not above 


740 scjuare miles, or as has been estimated by Grovem- 
Area and Topo- 250,000 acres British Sikhim (including 

graphicaufeaturefl ceded Doars east of the Teesta), to which may be 
added a like acreage for Independent Sikhim, or a 
total of 600,000 acres. British Sikhim, situated in 27"^ 


north latitude, 88® east longitude, is bounded on the 


* See Report at end of this Section, 
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The inhabitants of Sikhim are divided into about BthnoIoSfc*]!!!!! 
eight different races, viz . — 

(a) “Lepchas,” these are of two clans — Kong and'^'^'’"- 
Khamboo — both having within the last two centuries 
immigrated from Thibet, the latter from the province 

of Kham (a district of Thibet next to China) seven 
generations ago. They are Boodhists, omnivorous, 
drink tea and murwah (millet beer), are partially no- 
madic in their habits. They wear the long straight 
knife called “B^n.” 

(b) “Limboos,” a NepM tribe, but found also in 
Sikhim The name is a corruption of “Ek-thomba;” 
it includes the sub-tribes of Kerautis, Eakas, and Rais; 
they are said to have come from “Chung,” a province 
of Thibet; they wear the “kookerie” or curved knife 
of NepHl. Religion half Boodhist, half Hindoo. They 
are not ruddy like the Lepchas, eyes smaller, and nose 
also, but higher in the bridge than the Lepchas. They 
bravely defended their country against the Goorkhas. 

(c) “Mechis.” Inhabitants of the Terai — a belt of 
jungle of the lower hills — from Nepfll to the BrAhm^ " Terai. 
pootr^.; cast of face strongly Mongolian, closely allied 


therefore differ from the orthodox liturgy of Boodhists, and may per- 
^ps be a corrupted form, but assuredly no reference to the lotus is 
involved in it. The following were the Llamas of Pemidnchi—l 
Durtzie Loben, 2 Yar Bomboo, 3 Rechd (son of (Jhibboo Llama), and 
108 others, when visited by me 24th November, 1873. Besides the 
Goompahs (monasteries) already mentioned, there are as many as 
seven on the spurs of Kanchanjinga alone, forming with Pemidnchi 
itself a sort of holy land;— these are (1) Chdngdchilling, (2) Tassadiug 
(Phdndogat, Catsupperri), (3) Doobdie, (4) Sunnook, (6) Dholing, (6) 
EaUong, (7) Pemidnchi. There is also (8) a monastery near Mount 
Maimon on the Raklang Pass, on the watershed between the Teesta 
and Great Rungeet. Here the Lepchas made a stand against the 
Nepalese in 1787. (9) Mon Lepcha was the original seat of the Lep- 
chas after their immigration from Thibet. (10) The Kay sing mon- 
dong or Harr is 200 yards long with nearly 700 slabs. A monastery 
is called a goompah, a mausoleum a c/ior^, a wall of slabs a harr or 
Tnendong, Phadung and Phazung are two of the monasteries closely 
^jacent to the capitol— Toomlong. The whole country is full of 
interest, strange to India. 
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to the “Mhugs” and “Burmese.” No caste; omnivorous 
except as regards the elephant. They worship. “Kali,” 
(the Earth Goddess). The Terai malaria does not 
affect them; they are a healthy race; they manufacture 
a red silk spun by the silkworm of the castor-oil plant. 
Tliey have no written language. 

(d) Haioos, a distinct tribe inhabiting the lower 
ranges of East Nepil; worship RiLwun; in face Mon- 
golian, bridge of nose not raised; stature short, cheek 
bones flat and very high. 

(e) Moormees, a NepM tribe, but found in Sikhim 
as far east as the Teesta, a pastoral tribe rearing flocks 
at a great elevation; they ordinarily settle on mountain 
tops (whereas the Lepchas affect the hill-sities). Bood- 
hists, language a dialect of Thibetan, but understood 
by the Bhootiahs; bury their dead on hill-tops; non- 
military. 

(f) Bhootiahs, originally from Thibet; language a 
^ dialect of Thibetan. A very strong and robust tribe, 

caiTy enormous weights; closely allied to the Chinese 
in nature, and do not possess the light and cheerful 
nature of the Lepchas; can carry as much as six 
maimds (say SOOlhs.) 30 vnAlss in a day! The word 
Bhootiah is sometimes rendered “porters” or “carriers,” 
as a generic term. 

(g) NepMese, a light, nimble people of the poorer 
classes, much employed on tea gardens as agricultural 
laboiuers. They are Hindoos. The Nep^ese Govern- 
ment does not allow their families to leave NepM, 
hence they continue to regard themselves as NepMese 
subjects, though many of them smuggle their families 
across the frontier. 

(h) Sheebahs, a mixed tribe — ^half NepMese, half , 
Bhootiah — chiefly coolies or porters. There are a few 
other subdivisions of tribes not requiring special 
notice. 

6. The whole country is mountainous in a high 
degree, the Darjeeling hill itself being 7-,166 feet, 


Mountains. 
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whilst Julla,pahar — ^the site of the barracks — is 7,800 
feet Sench^U exceeds 8000 feet; Singaleela — the 
spur of Ktochanjinga forming the Western frontier of 
Sikhim — 10,000 to 12,000; whilst the highest peak of 
the great mountain KiLnchanjinga rises to 28,178 feet 
above sea level. The mountain is considered a month’s 
march to circumambulate, and includes many peaks 
exceeding 20,000. — The general level of the coimtry 
being near 8000 feet The following are a few further 
altitudes in Sikhim and basins of the Teesta and 
Arhn: — 

Kdnchanjinga 28,178. The Wallanchoon Pass (into 
Thibet) 16,750. The Ndbra Peak 24,000. Junnoo 
Peak 25,312. Donkria 23,176. Chola 17,320. Nursing 
19,139. ChumalhAri 23,929. Mount Maimon 11,000. 
Mount Tendong 8,663. Mon Lepcha 13,080 (original 
seat of Lepchas after migration). Peak of Pindum 

22.000. Kutera 24,005. Kanglandmpo Pass 15,000. 
Choonjema Pass 15,260. Nango Pass 15,770. Kang- 
l4,char Pass 16,000 (thence three marches toTashirukpa). 

The Catsuperai Lake, near Pdmidnchi 6,040, and about 
500 yards in diameter. The Chdlahtoioo Lakes (sources 
of the Lichen) 17,000. Siklo Donkria (sources of the 
Lachoong) 22,582. Paling Pass imder Kdnchanjinga 

16.000. ■» Peak of Donkria 21,870, Pass 18,450. 

7. The C6si, or Arfln (which enters the Ganges at Riven. 
Golgong), drains the watershed between Kdnchan- 
jinga and Gossein-thUn. The Eutong, the chief head 
or . tributary of the Great Rungeet, is the river of K4n- 
chanjinga, far excellence, originating in its southern 
slopes. The Kullait, Little Rungeet, and Rummaum 
are tributaries of the Great Rungeet — aU issuing from 
the watershed Spur of Kdnchanjinga between Nep&l 
and Sikhim, which forms the boundary of British Sik- 
him. At the junction the Great Rungeet turns due 
east, and forms the boundary of British SikbTTw and 
ultimately falls into the Teesta towards Damsong and 
the ceded Doars. The Teesta — called above Singtam 
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“The Lachen,” or “Lachoong”— is formed from two 
affluents of those names which unite at Chongtim 20 
miles hio'her up. The Lachen rises in the Choldmoo 
Lakes, 17,000. The Lachoong rises from Donkria 
(Siklo), 22,582. The Ryott, Ruttoo, and Rungnoo, are 
tributaries of the Teesta’ above its junction with the 
Rungeet. These, with the Rungphoo, drain the sub- 
sidiary watersheds of the Great Rungeet and Teesta 
basins.* 

The Lachen rises in the Choldmoo Lakes (17,000), 
and flows round the northern base of Kdnchanjinga 
to the Kongra-Lama Pass. From the Donkria Pass, 
near 'K'ia.nort.fl.Tn ^ the axis or watershed of the Himalayan 
range is visible. Its southern drainage is into the 
Aifrn, and its northern into the Yam, Sampoo or 
Brfihmd,pootrl 

8. The Wallanchoon Pass from Nepffl into Thibet — 
16,750. The route by the Kangl^cheen Pass 16,000. 
The Nango, KombAcheen and Ktoglan^moo Passes to 
Jongri in Sikhim, are open from April till November. 
The circuit of Kibichanjinga by the nearest route could 
not be accomplished under a month. The Paling 
Plains under Kiinchanjinga 16,000 feet elevation. On 
the east the Ch61a Pass, vik Kabeie, Pomunting, Laghep 
(10,423), is not less than 14,925, the Yakla Pass— 
15,600. These passes lead from East Sikhim through 
the Clhumbi Valley, on to Gialze and Lldssa; as far as 
I have had opportunity of examining them, they 
seem unusually easy and practicable for traffic. There 
are some rather interesting small lakes in this vicinity, 
especially near the Yekla Pass route. A fine view is 


^ As a comparison it may be stated that at Ohongtdm, the junction: 
The Lachen ... discharges 4,420 cubic feet per second 

„ Lachoong ... „ 5,700 „ 

United (or Teesta) „ 10,120 ,, 

„ The Ganges at Hurdwar „ 8,000 ,, 

and is 80 feet wide at Tupobun gorge, whereas the Lachen is 68 feet 

wide at the junction: the Lachoong 95 feet. The former being, 

however, the more rapid stream. 



Looking down the Teestg from the Junction 
of the Great Rungeet, Sikhim. Sect. VIII. 
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obtained of the Chumbi Valley across the axis, from 
the Yezlep Pass (14,000). There is still a fourth pass 
from the south frontier to Chumbi — the Gnatissla 
Pass, near the Nemitzoo Lake,* but I have not seen it. 

9. There are some fine plateaux across the Teesta, 
in this district, which would, in my judgment, form 
excellent localities for Industrial — or even Military — 
Circles such as have been advocated. Should trade 
relations ever be opened with Thibet they would form 
appropriate dep6ts or marts for commerce. I would 
mention the plateau of D^msong and the bluffs of 
the Kalling-pong ridge. Here indiarubber and shellac 
are found; gypsum crops out of the hillside. Land 
very fertile, and a distinctly Alpine flora is foimd at a 
general elevation of 6000 feet. 

10. On the whole, this maybe considered a very 
favourable district for the establishment of an experi- 
mental military reserve circle,^’ such as have been 
advocated. There are several splendid plateaux, both 
in British Sikhim and across the Teesta, excellently 
adapted for the purpose; and it is further believed that 
an arrangement could be made with the ‘'Durbar” of 
Independent Sikhim, whereby in consideration of a 
pension or money gratuity, the country up to the 
frontier might be acquired by us, and the Sikhim Raj 
revert to its original cradle across the passes — Choombi 
in Thibet — where, indeed, half its territory at present 
lies, across the Ch61a pass. The country up to the 
granite walls of Thibet would then be ours, and avail- 
able for settlement; and I scarcely know of any 
country more calculated to form a refuge or “military 
'circle” such as I have suggested. In this fine hill 
district, then, — since NepM and the Valley of Kh^t- 
mdndoo cannot be availed of — I would suggest the 
establishment of a Grand Southern Military Reserve 
Circle for Bengal. 

11. The writer has made many trips in this district, 
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but Bn a,]>pandix mnild be neoeesaiy to show tbs ds- 
A >jul« Aoroa the Tsegts the Kellspaug end Dimmsg 
platAftn-g ore found meet &Tqun^ for eettlsmenta. 
Coold irotai bs obtainsd at tbo bluff I ehould oousidor 
the SAmeong plateau eepeoiolly, the most &Touralile for 
military settlement in the whole of this range. With 
rsferenee to the opening out of trade loutee into Thibet, 
they ehould, 1 think, bs troeed vid Titalya, Julpigords, 
and Ddlink^ on-the bonk of the Teteta to SAm- 
Bong and the Chhia, thus turning the intrarmontene 
lirers Bungaet and Taesta. The spur between the 
Kiqjdlia outpost on the NepAl road, and Qdke on the 
SikbiTTi road, maybe alao noted as a bYourahle looolily 
for on industrial aetdement; and I tbioV Qoramniffiit 
would do wall to poaseea thanualTee of "Lebong" whilst 
in the market for a aanitarium, for whidh it is more suit- 
able than Jullaphor. The latter might then beoome a 
oahtonment for regular troops — aay a wing of a BrltiBh 
rsgimant, or more, with a battery of Boyal ArtDlary, 
I think the railway terminus should be near Titoly^ 
with branohea to Julpigotde and Silligaree, for Sor- 

IL For a further genetnl phyaioel deaoription of 
the topography of theae bills , "Hooker’s" Himalayan 
journela may ba oonsulted. Denas bamboo foxeala 
olothe the weatem bontlar or ridge of Tongloo, and 
ibrm an actual battier to an invader, exoept by the 
oonVffigmg roada on Post 17— from ElAm— elready 
mentioned in para. 1. Tbs frontier rood ie nut 
through these fureals from poet to post, and forma the 
only pathway, 

I must ooimiude this very brief notioe of a moat 
intaraBting looalily, by saying Uiat the position of 
DMgoeling ia oven at preaent of oonaiderabla atrategio 
■ Tolufi, B.nd under fuiFi’ji.iik oondiuremiiGB miirht beoome 
muoh more bo. It oommandja — or sliould oonimcuul if 
developed as has bean propoaed-^ulliam Tirlioofc 
and nortli-eaat Bengai up to tho BrfihmApootaA, and it 



oonstruatimi, bIuJI liave bean oairied to the foot of 
these fine bills, not only vlU an imneased outlet fin 
oommaroe — eepedally tea — be thereby sfibrded, but 
ultnnately oui trade ralatians with Thibet, and even 
Ohina, ^ find through the fihatam Dilais, and the 
Tekla and Chfila Posses, their legitimate devdopment: 
we may than antiaipata a stQl “hrightar” future for 
this "bright spot"* There is a voignteer ootps in this 
distriat^ wltli one eantre or oomp&ny at Dajjeeliug, 
and the other at Eurmong 18 or 10 miles distant, on 
the Caloutta road, and as is a country where a 
handful of men skilfully handled might hold in oheok 
or defeat hosts, I (utnnot see why. with the small 
additinual resouroes I have indioated, this distriet 
should not hold its own, and, indeed, form a refirge 
fur outlying sattleis in times of pariL 

HtBroBIOAL NOnOE 

la The history of British Sikhim is briefly as 
filllawB^— Daqealing having been astoblislied about 
183S by the oession of a anuJl traot of land by the 
Bqoh of Sikhim for the purposes of a sanitarium, woa 
gradually— under the able superlntondenoo of Dr. 
ChmpbaU from 1889 to 1861— settlod. and rendered 
prosparorja In 1849 Drs. Oampball and Hooker, bemg 
on a botoniool tour in Sikhim, were imprisoned by the 
Rqoh, and the first rupture with the State took plaeo. 
As a punishment fiir this outrage the British Qovem- 
mant resumed the laud, now sailed British Sikhim, 
that hod formarly been bestowed on the Sikhim 
os a rewmd for nUinnoe in the NoptU war of lBlB-10, 
In iBnn the snrbtn, j 




linie lua bean qaiasoent and mVil, but diatsat In 
Juna, 1878, a idaib of the Bqjah and bia fiunil y to the 
npreaantative of Hat Mqjeaty — Sir Qeorge C^pbell, 
la^t-Qovemor of Bongol— took pluos at Datjealiug, 
and thia may probably bo Tie\red aa the flnt atop in a 

lalationa with Thibet the north-eutpusea 
APPENDIX TO SECTION YHI. 

Eitraola from HepoirtB on the Militeiy Defenaaa of 
Darjeeling, by Ooli^ D. J. F. Newell, RA, oom- 
mimding Dujoollng, tth Jhiumj, 1878. 

iiw. BIr, — Harlog In unordinn) with the intentlona anjineaiid 
'"■'“•a In mj "Boport on tho DefancH ol Daijoollng," dated lit ol 
Angnat, 1878, ooinplntiid allUUary InapeotlDn ol the Irontien 
ol Brltiah BlUdia, I hara now the baanni to inbnilt tbe lol- 
lowlng nmerha ai a neqoel thmatn, and aolbilt tbe favnnr ol 
jnnr laying tbem belbre Hla BzeeUenoy ilie Oommaiidei^ 
Oblel at an early conranlent oppaitollllf . 

(1 ) My Bepnrt, dated lat Angnat, 1872, polntoil nionily to 
a delenoe ol tbe Town and Biathm of Darjeeling, bat biaamnob 
aa mnab TdnaUe proper^ la Inclnded within tho diatrloi, I 
hero deemed it expedient to aoinlni a knowledge of tho Irontiora 
where It la poaalble in enemy might be met with advantage, ao 
aa. It poaillde, to keep Um at arm'a length, ont ol tile dlabrlat 
altogether. 

(2) It la donbUeaa well known to Hla Exeelleni^ that a 





imTout tbelr manfaing \jy tboso conToigliiff rouiB on iho point 
Indloaisd, and In the aoarao of one long nlgfat throwing a fom 
of DOUO or 0000 moi, with a ooaplo of moontein battorloe, 
right ■CTOH our oommanioattoiu widi tbo plains j in otbor 
words oooopyiug tho ridgo from '‘LoiMau^nggat** to "Bon- 
ohdl,'* the kioy of Daijeollng, I7 an arnij twenty or thirty 
tiinoa the efcrongth of tho gar^ii. 

(4). Tbo gurlson of Fort 17| at prosont, oonaiBtfl of ono 
polico oonskblo. 

(15). It wonld not beoomo me to vnMobuit^ or to point to 

jnnrl iny InimeiUata proTinoo, bnt I aumot help elating tliat I 
tliink a Blodt-honso oslonlatal to hold, on on omniBonoy, From 
fit) to 100 natlro lorkd or police, ilionid bo qnletly oonsfcrnotod 
at tide point. Wora tbo garrlsau at« Jnllf4^iahar enflloiimtly 
strong to dotanh, I would ealoot tills point to ooonpy In 
Bbrsngtli, thoro to meet tho enemy on tiio Frontior, and pro^t 
his debondiing on tho basin tbU^ of Daijealing, whore much 
TBlnable property woalil bo at Ills mort^ ftir iilandor | bnt tlw 
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unply (HDopled in Oia dnhliM ol Hu toim «iid mbinbl of 
Dujmliog. UmoomiUiuithoUaiiptod. The Foot No. 17 
In qneltloii oonld poriiofl, Imirerat, bo hold bj poUoo Or Tolnn- 
toon plimd In lnl«ropiiln oommnnlmtion irlth tbe n^ 
poattlon of Jnllapilior, nnd mnld form • nlnnUe ontpoat on 
(io Um o/Zoaii nthlam into oor tarritoiy. It muhlo to 
bold Hie blook-bonio Rig||Mlnd, tho gmirinn might retfan on 
■nibnioidoi or otbor itrong podtloni jsnvloiulf pnpirod I? 
the regolir tawpo In mor. Bhonld, moreoTOT, tho Brltlnh gnr- 
rloon of JnlUiudur ever noob BOO man, It Is boUsral tbit bolt 
tbit nnmtur — ^bulndlng a parHon of the ertUlery irlth gnni — 
nd^t be Bobl; dstaohed towards tbe outpost named for the 


(7). In risw. horroror, of the linpMtanoo whieh a eneoeas- 
fnl eflort on tho part of tho onemj would oonfor on the poeitlou 
of Sanohdl, and tho ridgo aonth-wost It In his poeaualon, I 
would piopooo to modify tho soole of onlnaueo rnoommendol 
for the defence of this station in my Hoport of Ist August. 
187S, and Instead of the howlinrt named, would Inollne fai 
infer two addlilimal dO-poonder Annstiongs, as— from their 
Inngm range— better oalonisind to dislodge an ensuiy who had 
gained pmseaslon of the ridge named. Tlio onlnanoo thenfore 
reoommended wonld be as mar^y noted. 1 oonsldar these 



district rronld bo IncomplelB irithont eome allnslon to tlie 
Passes south of Post 17 bum NopU leading towaids Knrsloog, 
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SBOTION rs. 

THE KHASIA HILLS, 

WITH AflaAM. BnJTtrr, CACHAB, Ai muntpoor 

SHHiLOHQ (a,SOO), CHEBRAPOONJEE (B.GOO), 
ETC 


Hhmnn g and the TThiUiA. TTiTIh I on, Boeioaly 
^ qualified to speak ftoni panimal knowled^ “nd 
must tharefare advimoe my opinionB with some diffl- 
dmee, and bomv largely &om other travdlers. 
Although of slight importa^ in a etrategio point of 
■riew. ttiay— wi5i llunlpooT — norertholeaB form on 
outpoat against Burmah, end probably oontain ezoellent 
sitea far aattlamanis of indiviiUuil oolonists, and oiiar 
small sanitaria for the a^aoent tea lands of Assam, so 
wall known as the moat produotiTe centre of that 
rising industry. Although they form a seotion of the 
" Hi g hlands of Indis,'' I oannot indionte them as a 
promieing looalily fra a "military reserve oirols," nor 
would they find soope for mention here, did they not 
indirsotlyinfluenoe OUT north-east frontier, and form a 
lever againBt Burmah and quaei-Ghineae preeauro, 
Bengelwarda Perhaps their importonee in thip m- 
speot may hereafter inereaaa 

& He aooes to PthjllnTig is by water, ordinarily by 
rail to Kooshtoa, and so by Dacca up the BrfhmApootrft, 
Megna, and Soormah Bivers to Cherrapoonjoe and 
S liiHon g. The Soutmiih drains the Cnclutr, Jyntia, 
Khhria, and Qarrow Hills; in the roina it forms a vast 
jhoal or shallow sea, having an area of not lua than 
W,000 square milas. It rises on the Munipoor frontier. 
Contrary to all eipoototion this is a healthy diatrioi; 
and free from the malaria of higher and more wooded 
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distriatB, and on the whats I may parhapa modify irhot 
haa bean aaid aboTa in favonr of the aouOwm aapeola , 
of the KTiiliiia Hfllw aa a aite for oolanization. 

3. From Cuttook, on the Soormali, the Fbiliiia bi11ii 
appear oa a long flat-topped range, running eaat and 
weat, 4000 to OOOO feet high, ataep toworda the jlie^ 

About IS milee diatant tba waterfiilla of Mmumiai ate 
Been falliiig over "die oUffi with a bright green mnaa 
of foliage that aaeiha to oraap halfway up thaii flonka" 

Thia plane — aa the jheala genarelly — ia ertmardinarily 
healthy, bai^ lika Caohir and Silhet generally, free 
&om mabvrui. The prodnola ore orangea, potatoea, 
ooal, lime, and timbar. The Soormali riaea EQ feet in 
the riuna; the Nordiam Tordi of the Khdaia bil1», 
liowevai', at thia pariod, ia moot deadly. The flora of 
dm Ehdaia foraate diflhre from that of the Hiimdayaa, 
oonaiating of bright green evargreana and pahna, 
whareaa the &rmei ore ohiafly large fbreeta ef deoldu- 
OUB boea; the laurel anil betel-nut ore found, ooka, 
orangea, bamboo, gamboge, plantuhia, and vinos, with 
palms and aoooa-nuts, present a tropioal flam of a 
Malayan oharooteri orohids, fema, nnd TTinaa«i^ and 
gmasea olao abound. Fifty grosses and twenty sedges 
were foimd by Hooker in this distriot On the ro^ 
to Charmpooiyae one paasaa the valley of Mbaamoi, 
whole "aeverol beoutiflil oasoadea rolling over the tahla 
top of the hiUa, broken into foam, Arow a veil of 
ailvBiy gouae over the gulf of evergreen" vegetation 
SOOO foot bdlaw. To give some idea of the exubemnoe 
of the flora of the TniSiiia hiUe, it may be stated that 
Hooker snumamtas SOOO flowering planla within IQ 
miles of Charrapooiyee, IE bamboos, 150 greases, ISO 
foms, 250 orohida, and many moesea, eta This great 
variety ia attributable to the varied nature of the soil 
and olimata, whieh embraoee the stony plateau and 
the steiuning forest 

4. Gherrapooiyee is on the high rood from Silhet nnd nh — 
Gowbotty, the oapltol of Assam, on the Br&hmSpootrA 
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The view from the plateau of Cherrapoonjee is 
magnificent; 4000 feet below are valleys carpeted as 
with green wheat, from “which rise tall palms, tree 
ferns with spreading crowns, and rattans shooting 
their pointed heads surroimded with feathery foliage, 
as with ostrich plumes, far above the great trees. Be- 
yond are the jheels, looking like a broad shallow sea 
with the tide half out, bounded in the blue distance 
by the low hills of Tippera. To the right and left are 
the scarped red rocks, and roaring waterfalls shooting 
far across the cliffs, and then arching their necks as 
they expand in feathery foam, over which rainbows 
float, forming and dissolving as the wind sways the 
curtain of spray from side to side.”- — (Hooker.) 

Panoramic Views 5. Inland at about 5000 feet, the country is open 
and bare, till the valleys of the K^lapdni and Bdgdptoi* 
are crossed Beyond this the Bhot^n Himalayas may 
be seen at the astonishing distance of 160 or 200 miles* 
M6flog, on the axis of this range, is 6,062, with a 
splendid view of Bhot4n, but from Shillong (6,600)— 
the highest point of the Kh^^sia range— a truly mag- 
nificent panoramic view is obtained of an area of 3^ 
miles. The view embraces nearly an entire circle. To 
the north are the rolling Kh^sia hills and the entire 
Assam valley, TO miles wide— 100 miles distant— and 
the great river Br^hmllpootri winding through it^SO 
miles distant— reduced to a thread The first ranges 
of the Himalayas are 100 to 200 miles from Shillong. 
These snowy mountains are below the horizon of the 
observer, and occupy 60^^ of the horizon = 250 milea 
To the west are the Garrow hills— 40 miles distant — 
and eastwards the loftier Cach^ hills (4000 feet) TO 
miles off. To the south the Tippera hills, 100 
distant, bound the horizon, whilst to the south-west 
lies the sea-like Gangetic delta. Fully 20^000 square 

* This river disembouclies into the Jheels at Ch61a west of Oheerra, 
forming rapids below this point. 
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milee ore anoiralsd in tiiiii ittea. The produota ue 

0. iriie follomiig ore a ibw loml feotuiu of these 

(e) Frani the West ere (1) tlie “Qomiv'' TTiTIa , (2) 
the TTli^imi proper, (3) the Jyntieh TTilla , (4) Cnohdr 
anil N3gaa na £u aa Munipoor. Aaoending bom the 
jheela towaida MHiuiTTiai tbs platsen of Cheim- 
pooiyee we traverse first low wood^ hOla about 200 
feet in height, rounded and beautifiilly wooded; then 
we find an abrupt preeipioe — 3,100 feet — arising by 
Buoaaeaira gmdianta to SOOO or fiOOO. On the North, 
the hiila suddenly drop at Unnglew upwards of SOOO 
feet, end then gradually sink to the vaUey of the 
BrUunipootrfL 

(b) The "EuUong" Book, a ourious dome on the 
UAflog platean — 000 feet in elevation above the terrs- 
plaimr^ of orystalline granits; the plateau itself is 
metamerphio, but oontaina greenatonea and nummalitio 
Umeatonaa, the pnaenoe of "faults," and the intrusion 
of granite is found; elevation 4,300 to 5000 feet above 
aea level 
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the Mountoinfl with a gmcsml elevation of 

about 4000 feet Tha hiUawiiig pointe bainfl Amunoo 
. (8000), Joowje (4000). the hill oapitol, Nuiting (4178), 
the watarahod of the Jjntea lan^ 4800. 

(d) The following are a few of the altitudea of tlieeo 
monntaina, vUi; — Gherrapooi^eo 4,118, luilankot 6,708, 
Bogapani 4,451, Fonuang A748. Joepor Bedii 2,884. 
Myning 5,587, Edlapdiii Bidgo 6,300, Fossil Hoaoh 
Bod 8,074, Soitnmg 5,888, Top of 'Waterfell N, of GP. 
4,800, KuUong Book (top) 8,084. Top of Oreenstano 
Uanloh 8,800. ArohimlDgieal lenudns are to be fbimd 
in the vioini^ of Nnrting, bearing oloee rosemblanoe 
to Celtio (so eaUed Droid) elrolea, with stones 80 fast 
high. Pomrang, Syong, Nuuklow, Bayareo. are im- 
pertant villages of this distriot 

^ '-"^1 inhahilang this range are thoKhllsiaB 



7 AboiB, a IdjahmaM, 9 Khumptias, 10 Bor KhnmptiBS, 
11 Mooamarlai, odlsd ^ KutCuka, Uoralu, or Nona, 
IS Smgphoae, 18 Uurama, or Nagna, 14 kGkira, IB 
Enohariea, 18 Cooyiilia, 17 Qanorra, IB SooUea. 

a The prindpd DBanor Faaaaa from the bordan 
of Aaaam into BhotSii tarritor 7 ate 1 Nigarkote (lead- 
ing into Sihhim), S DMiitilcota (&rt tahm hy Captain 
Jouea in 1773), 8 Uynagorie, 4 Chiuinnhia, 5 Bolaturie, 
Luhipra, 6 Modarie or Fhakkottu, 7 BiuadOnr (poaa 
by whieh Captain Tumer'a embaaay anterad BhotAn, 
a Bhulka, B Cldiebarie to the no^ of Bhulha, 10 
Qnomar, 11 Boopu-Bomayaoa, IS Chiring, 18 B(jnee, 
14 Bankais IB Qurkhola, 10 Killing , 17 Boorie-Qoomah 
(held altamataly by BritiBh and Bhootiaha), IB Kooiee- 
Famh (held \ij Independent Hhodtuha), 19 ChardBoar 
(held by Britiah GoTommant, paying blank miiil to 
Independent Bhoedaha, Akna, and Dufflna), SO Noodli- 
oar ^leld by blaok moil to Bnfflaa). 
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Soormflli the moiintitiiiH Beat of Jyutea riao 4000 feet 
above sea level, are fbreat olad, and very nrnliirionii. 
and quite unadapted for aoUJora The Tipl)on^ and, 
more diatantly, die Kookee TTilla IS milea nortli, are 
Been iroin thia part of the rival. During tho Uunnuao 
TBT a fnroe hdd thia point, whioh la mentioned be- 
oauae thua poBaeBaing aomo Btrategio value otriug to 
ilB poaition. 

The Arraean Mountaina may juat be uotioed liQin. 
They liae bom SOOO to SOOO feet above aoa level, and 
extend frain Cape NagrdJa nhnoat to the river Br4Iun&- 
pootrd in. A««aui. Savernl poaaaa lead aamai from tlio 
valley of the Irrawaddy into Arraeau; iJie ranges on 
the Burmese aide being genondly tile eoaior, the 
weatecn alopee being more .abrupL They are oallod 
•Yomadoiuig'' or “Anamflotop” Eilla by the nativea, 
and form a well defined Boundary on d\e able of Ava 


UT 10. We now paaa to n brief hiatorionl ahetoli of 
‘‘'Assam — the anoiant Kdnuvop — of whliih kingilom 
CaohAr, Uunipoor, and Jyntea, won probably pniviueca. 
Its anoient history is of ooutse mytliioul We find the 
earliest traditiana to extend to about 2000 na, when 

it is stated that Nfirdk, the eon of Frtivi (die aortli) 

WHS establiahed by Krialuia, who gave 1dm olurrge of 
the great temple of Eilinakyn (the Tenua of tho Illnsb) 
near Gowhatty , — Kimroop being, aa its luuno implius, 
the "region of desire" or lova Nlh'dk (ran Hnaniishsl 


by his son Bh&ga Dntta (or Bbfiginil), who ia atuted 
tn have fidlBn by the hands of Aijoon tho Pnndau, in 
the wor of the IfUiAbliArfit Aeeording to tiio niuno 
. authority — "Aean Akboris" — 23 prinoos of tho sumo 
flunily reigned in EAnroop. Opposed to tlio fiiregoiug 
aooount, however, the "Jfi^nlTnntro" — oouaidored die 
highest authority on Edmroop— states tliat tho god 
Sib, husband of Farbuttee, being rival of Krlsbnn, bad 
prophesied "or evolved finm his innor poroeptiona," 





liist aflar NinSk, in lihe an of Sfta (ift 100 A.D.) 
Sudia Kinga would rule Edjiuoap, — tho flnt Bqnh 
being DdbOawdr. in whose tiine hnowledge would ui- 
taud Then a Biahmiu uanifid ^Aga SnigliBr would be 
king, and extend Brahminioal dootrinsa; after him 
Fritivie Bej. A sequel to this Antastle legund seems 
to point to a prinoo of tho great Pal family — ^Dhanna- 
Pal — as extending the kingdom of Ednunop by oon- 
qneet; dtei whose death anarohy prorailed. After 
thiH Edmroop seems to haye heen oypioome by a 
northem trit4 whose shisf aimmisd a Emdoo name — 
"NilonhOj'* — ^who foatored Brahminiam, end eetahliahed 
a dynasty whJeh lasted three geneiatians, and still 
further extended the kingdom of Kdmroop This may 
perhaps be assigned to ^nt the ISdi century. We 
than dad the northem ftontiara inyaded by BuooaaaiyB 
tribes, apparently ''ShAns;” and we luw approobh the 
first leli^le history of the oouutry, 

Atont this period— 12th or ISth century— a Shfin 
Eingdom may be stated as 'haying arisen ftm tire im- 
migratian of ohms &om Thibet) Siam, nod Chinese 
Tartary, under tire pressure aonseqnsnt on the yietories 
of Qengliia Khan ond Kuhlai KTuin, whioh oyertumed 
the Chinese dynasty, end manifested itself in tl>e 
Indo-SliAn proyinoea The Pong Kingdom appears to 
hayo bean the original ShAn ponession, whenoo the 
Ahfims, imder "KhAntru," eatidiliahed themsqlvea on 
die upper watara of the BrAlunApootrA,' gradually 
extending their oanqueete oyer Kdmroop (Assam), 
Caohilr, and Munipoor, where su allied or tributary 
brenoh seems to hayo ruled 
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theii own aooountB, in plnngsd in fiib^ more espeoii^y 

end easiuned Hindoo nnmoa eflnr their oonqneetB. 
The nding bmily, deriTed from two brothers, "EhAn- 
lAng" end "^^tei," who, quertellinj; nt the end of 
14 years, Khhniftng, die more ponooable of the two, 
"returned to Heaven," leaving KiAntai, or KliAntni, ns 
die founder of the Assam monnrahy,* who doohued 
himself desoended from heaven (Swerga), and divided 
thesoil of Kimroop, and the volleys of thoBrUimApootzA 
and Irtawnd^y, This immigration appears to hove 
token plsoe antseedsnt to Boodhism in those regions, 
os it is a odriaiis foot that the AhAms ore tho only 
Indo-Chiness (dan in whioh that element is not foimii 
The ^ory of die AhAm dynasty of Amsm seams to 
have oulminoled in ahuhrungplui— or RAdra Sing ss 
he aShotod to be oslled — ^who, about the beginning of 
the I7di oentnry, oouaoUdated die oountriee of Assam 
and Osohdr. Tho kingdom aftoi' this begun to deoline, 
and about the beginning of die present oentury wo 
find armies of Burmese ImginniT'jj to invade the 
eountiy. Originally eollod in os olliee they soon folt 
their strength, and finally expelled the reigning (rival) 
ehiofs, and seized die oonntry; and, ofior a time, began 
to evinoe dispasidans hoetile to tho British. After foir- 
fnl onarohy, by whioh Assam was devastated between 
Bnii_ 1704 and 1BS4, war was nt Iraigth declared by tho British, 
whioii mded in its absorptian into British territory on 
114th Fehinory, 1827, by the treaty of Yondaboo, 

11. Coohifr, and sdll more Unnipoor, being noorer 
to Avo, end on the path of the numerous Burmese 

armies whioh traversed these provinoes between 180B 

and 1824, suilbrod still more than Assam, wd the 
oountry was depopulated by theso harroming Wafa 
Osohdr — the unoient Hairumho — was port of the 
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tliomselves; but no records of the slightest interest 
are recorded. An origin distinct from that of the 
Aherns would thereby seem, to be claimed, but they 
probably derive, like the Ah6ms, from immigrant 
Indo-Chinese tribes, who, under pressure from China, 
gravitated westwards into the valley of the Irrawaddy 
in the 13th or 14th centuries. In the 15th century 
the States of Pong and Munipoor were united (by 
marriage), but the chronicles possess but little interest 
till comparatively modern times, when Painhi^ba^ — 
better known as Eajah Qweeh Nawdz — succeeded to 
the throne, who, issuing from his mountain principality, 
invaded Burmah and carried his arms into the valley 
of the Irrawaddy, and even captured the capital city 
Ava. His wars and conquests extended over a period 
&om 1725, when, having met with sudden reverses, 
his son Ugut-Sing, rebelled; his troops deserting him, 
he sought an asylum with his old enemy the King <rf 
Ava, whence, attempting to return, he was about 1763 ' 
—together with his eldest son — murdered by Ugut- 
Sing. The power of Munipoor culminated and sank 
with Eajah Gureeb Naw^z, and the chance of its 
becoming a dominant state passed away. 

In 1755 the Burmese began to turn the tide of in- 
vasion, and to send armies to subdue Munipoor. 
AloTnpra, King of Burmah, invaded the valley in 1768, 
and occupied the capital after a sanguinary battle with 
its chief; but the Peguers having revolted in his ab- 
sence, he had to abandon the country, and he died in 
1760 : nevertheless, the power of the Munipoor Eajah 
rested on so precarious a tenure that he (Jye Sing) 
applied to the British Government for aid, and a treaty 
offensive and defensive was in consequence negotiated 
with Munipoor, 14th December, 1762. Early in January, 
1763, the British troops destined to relieve Munipoor 
marched from Chittagong, and reached the capital city 
of Gachar (Kaspoor) in April, where, however, they 
were detained owing to the setting in of the rains, land 
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Jye SingMIisg to ratify the treaty, the force ultimately i 
retired. The Burmjeee again inva^Unnipoar in 170D, 
expelled Jye Ring and set a etranger on the throne, but 
diwbly the Burmeee retired Jye Sing returned and 
diapoBMmed the ueurper. Having raorguuiied hia 
porrsFj he attraoted anew the hoetillfy of the Burmeee, 
who again invaded the Munipoer valley; imd after a 
deeperate battle again totally defeated the Munipooriea, ' 
and the B^jah had te fly for hla life to Aaeam. 

Between the above datea Jye Bing had mude fonr 

unauooeaaful attemptn to regain hia throne; he Kbao 

Buhmitted, and aa a vasal of Burmah reigned till 
1798-9. He then aet out on a pilgrimage, but died on 
the bonha of the Qangee; hia eon, who anooeeded him, 

enaued until 1800, when Clunjeet Sing gained the 
throne Hia brother Maijeet oonapired agamat him, as 
also did the third brother Gmnbeer Skg; a etate of 
anarchy end intrigue enaued, Munipoor and Cahhdr 
being ila arena. Maijeet fiiil^ in two attaeka on the 
o^iitol, sought on aaylum at Ava, where, on a promiae 
of cemian of territory and an aohnowledgment of the 
euaerainty of Avn, he gained over the Eh^ of Burmah 
to hia intereate. In 1811 the Burmoee again invaded ^ 
Munipoor, and a great battle at Eohhij^ig ended in 
the defeat of Choijeet, and Mujeet waa set on the 
throne by the Burmese, who reth^ to Ava. 

During the enauing five yooia (181S-17) Mimipoor 
reoovered much of its former proaperity, owing ohlefly 
to the Burmeae idlianoe, but in 1818 M^eet invaded 
CanhAt but was defeated, and Choijeet, in allianne with 
Qmnboer Sing, the third brother, oonquered UeohAr. 
Marjeet then quarrelled with hla Ava ally, wlio had 
ngain invaded Munipoor, and a Baoond battle at Eok- 
hiaing ended in a victory fer the Burmeea; Maijeet fled 
to Cnehfir, where ha finally aubmitted to hia brother 
ChoijeeL The Biumess then (1831) naurped tho king- ui 
dqm of Munipoor, whioh beoame greatly depopulated 
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the southern highlands. 

(N». 1.) 

T TTTT NlLQHEBIinjl FLATEATJ. 
m (7.sao). Koohoor (BSaO). Kotaohibiuh 
(0,MO), Era. 

nr prooeed to the sanitaria of of the soiithera 





Eumdamya (7, BIO), Oalwiunimd Peak (7,060), Tam- 
bnivbettB (7,B8S), Hofciihottii (7,207),. Urbetta (6,010).' 
KOtaghame (flJSTl), Koonoor (0880.) , 

Suob are a few of the pnnoipal altitudee of thia 
plateau, from whose watarshod straams oiiginate and 
flow in er^ diieo tion. Followii^, thmefole, the soma- 

that os a rule the watershed of a oountry is Its taotioal 
objaadve hasa, it fbflows that the atrategio energy of this 
blook of moniLtam oan lesllj operate on all atdm To 


ghauts or peases into tha lower oonntry, one of whioh 
(the Seegoor) leading to Uyaore and BaaigBloTs, is fit for 
oart traflio, and others are being eloped off with aiTnilar 
suooesa, such as the Sispata, Ifoonoor, ete. 

2 ^tsad of the anunped ridges and nidks in the 
1ii11id dnii, Budh as the roads in moat Himalayan stations 
may be termed, we hare here miles of driving roads, 
many of them ac(jaoent to the ptsUy semi-artifioial 
lake, with its wfllow-bunds and pleasant, marginal 
sitea Henoe you see the diatnnt hlns peaks of the 
surrounding "Eoondnbs," the bounding enoeints of 
thia flue plateau. The eye ranges over wavi^ "sh&las'' 
and exado foliage — ^Euoalyptns and flowering shruha 
These shOlas are small woods or groTos oooupying - 
olafta or basins in the hills, a peouliar feature of NH- 
^lerrie soanery; they ate often very densely flUed 
with anolont knarled trees 



They often hold game, Bometimes even a stray tiger 
fenm the low country^ and herds of bulfeloea range 
oTor tho iftiwjieln. An oaamMt ia thus presented 
of unusual oharoetor and oombinatlon at Indian hill 
stations; whieh — ooupled with its aoeeasibility and 
ooutral posldnn — oertainly nonfers an immense ad- 
vantage in many respeol^ and must always rsndnr 
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fee a "Uilitaiy Buarra OualB," and ai oalankted to 
baaoma ona of the gnat •ttixig;Be'‘—propvgwioala 

ni aeim, ”’&*’lt^iild taka Im^ to do jnstioe to thia aul^eot, 
to fiiUy dwell ontha oapabilidea and naounaa of 
thia grand mountain plataan. To taka tha reader with 
ma to aQ tha anzrounding oul^oata and pointa of in- 
tBi«t would oooupy too long a apaoe, I may numtion 
(1) E6lgurh or Eotagherrla, a oirll atatlon elamted 
6^00 bat, to the aouth-eaat, a fine poaltlon whanoe 
you oan aae in tha blue horiion tha Falnay and 
Awianallay Mountaina; it ia on tha aonth-aoat edge 
of tha plateau furtheat from the aaa. (2) On the aondi 
■met Avalanche andSiyidra — hannta of the aamhur — 
with their green ahtthia and intereatlng grnny downa, 
eloping bom tha koondaha, aaggeetiTe of ah^walka 
and paaturage. (8) Naddlwutten, whanoe you look 
down on tha "Wynjiad’ and its rolling bieats, varied 

daveloped. (4) On tha North Bnokr4ta and ita oaa- 
oade, whfflioa you have an ontlook over the rolling 
Uyeon taUe-land, whldh hare rlaae to S,JS00 bet, nor- 
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game is to be fimnd on the pktean, but the finest- 
olobhed aids of the greet mountain Uooh of the 
NDgharrl* awarm with every douriptian of hBa,Ty 
gams known to the Indian aportammi, whilst the 
auirounding koondaha ate the rooky haunt of the 
"munijjak" — the amall ibai — and the sambni. The 
preasnoe of “apart’' oartainly doea not Innano tho 
attrastivs dharastsr of this region aa a haulily for a 
Britiah aetblsment On dua platean many regimenta 


oould be readily oantonsd, and a grand “reaerTB oimls’’ 
for the whole of Sontham Tndia aatabliahed At 
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Australasian. The Botanical Gardens at Ootacanaund 
form a delightful resort; here the development of 
foreign flora has been fostered and introduced broad- 
cast. Eucalyptus, cinch6na, etc., have been naturalized 
before planting out. The very hedges of the stations 
on the plateau abound in fuschia, verbena, goodia, 
besides roses, honeysuckle, etc., whilst ground and 
other orchids carpet the terre-plein or flutter from the 
forest trees. Gold has been found under these moun- 
tains to the west, near Makiirty Peak, and will be 
touched on further on in Section 12, “Coorg and 
Wynaad.” Stock rearing and some slight arboricul- 
ture has been tried. Coffee, cinch6na, tea, silk, potatoes, 
wheat, barley grow freely, and hides, wax, opium, dam- 
ma, and resin, are exported from this region. Fields 
of amaranth are also cultivated by the burghers on 
the upper terraces at elevations of 4,600 feet. 

^Climate & Rain- 6. The general climate of this plateau is equable as 

to temperature, averaging perhaps 54® to 60°. It is 
rather wet (Scottice '‘dree'pinf') at times; but very 
healthy to the organically sound: its characteristics 
maybe considered prohibitory, ratlier than recuper- 
ative, of disease. The rainfall at Sispto on the 
extreme south-west escarpment of the koondahs = 
250 inches; it is less on the actual plateau, which is 
protected from the south-west and south-east mon- 
soons, and in places is under 100 inches. It is only 
about 60 inches at Ootacamund, 55 at Koonoor, 50 at 
Kotagherrie, which is at the east edge of the plateau 
furthest from the sea. 

Geologloal. 6. The Nilgherrie plateau* — formerly supposed 
of plutonic origin — has recently been pronounced 
schistose or metamorphic. The principal rock is 
gneiss; though basaltic dykes and quartz veins occur; 
no trace of granite is found, and the chief minerals 
are quartz, hornblende, felspar, garnet, magnetic-iron, 
hoematite, graphite, with a little mica and laterite. 

* 4S miles long by 20 miles broad. 
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Towards the coast, on the western “kbondahs,” the 
laterite appears in detached masses and disintegrated, 
pointing the distinctive features of the Western Ghauts, 
of which they are the offset. They add much to the 
picturesqueness. Near Coimbatore the limestone and 
gneiss crop up in most fantastic forms, and the escarp- 
ment of the south-west such as ‘'Makiirty” Peak, assim- 
ilates to the rocky headlands. The writer, piusuing his 
theory of a primaeval ocean covering the whole Indian 
peninsula,* thinks he recognises evidence of marine 
action even on, or close imder, the elevated plateau 
of the Nilgherries, which he would thus regard as an 
ancient denuded island (or headland) half awash by 
the waters of the antique ocean he supposes to have 
covered aU but the veritable “Highlands of India.” 

7. The tribes inhabiting this block of mountain, Ethnological, 
enumerating them from the base, are as follows: — (1) 

The Erulars, 22 villages, estimated at 1000; a wild tribe. 

(2) Koroomburs, estimated at 1000, wild men of the 
woods, uncivilized. (3) Kohotars, six villages, esti- 
mated at 2000; handicraftsmen. (4) Burghurs, 84 
villages, estimated at 10,000; Hindoos, worshippers of 
Siva; an industrious agricultural clan inhabiting the 
higher slopes and terraces of the mountains, and the 
lower inclines of the upper terre-plein. (5) Tddars (or 
Tonwars) are divided into two clans or families, but 
now scarcely exceed 600 in number. They inhabit 
the Urre-pUin of the plateau, and are herdsmen of 
the buffalo, on the milk of which they subsist. They 
are a peculiar and fine race physically, with long 
curling hair, and sometimes blue eyes. They have 
been lately described by an able writer on the ethno- 
logy of these provinces (Marshall); he considers them 
Aryans, and possibly they may be the descendants of 
some Aryan tribe who have wandered south in early 
times; for myself, I have always considered them to 


Vide Section V., para. 1. 
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assimilate more closely to the Polynesian rather than 
the Aryan or Turanian type. Granting the validity of 
the conjecture conveyed in para 6, the aborigines 
would naturally be found on the highest mountain 
summits, and perchance the Polynesian 'aifinities here 
suggested of the Tddars may be explained by the 
theory stated 

All these tribes enjoy that complete exemption from 
history which is said to constitute happiness. They 
have absolutely no history, nor even traditions or 
genealogical fables of any kind; and if the life of the 
savage, traversing the dense forests of a wild mountain 
block, can be called happy, they may be said to enjoy 
happiness to perfection. The storms of war which 
from early ages have swept over the Carnatic, have 
never affected these savage uplands, nor has any am- 
bitious potentate ever considered it worth his while to 
assail the forests and cliffs of its wild enceinte. These 
indigenes may perhaps have roamed their pastoral 
glens a thousand years undisturbed, herding their 
half-wild buffaloes, almost unknown to civilized man; 
their very existence scarcely recognized by even their 
semi-barbarous neighbours. Now, however, we may 
reasonably assert that the rugged »home of these sav- 
ages may, in the dim future, assume considerable 
strategic and other influences on the circumjacent 
provinces, and become the home of a conquering race, 
destined to hold the southern part of the great Indian 
peninsula against a world in arms. I anticipate that 
ultimately an Australasian population will probably 
gravitate, and perhaps possess these fine mountain 
regions of Southern India. 

Adittcent ran.t:;ea. 8. Two small ranges called “Villingherry” and 
“Paulghaut” Hills connect these mountains with the 
Annamallays, presently to be described, but they 
scarcely deserve special notice, as they seldom rise 
beyond 1,500 or 2000 feet in elevation. North-east of 
the Nilgherries, however, is a range of primitive trap 
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South-eait Edge ofNilgherrie Plateau from Kotagherrie. Distant View of the 
Paulghat and Shervaroy Hills . Sect'on X. 
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The Coffee Grounds at Neddiwuttan. Example of gneiss and iimestone cropping 


Sampie of rounded gneiss hills, seen also on Ooimbatore. Section X. 

the Shervaroys and elsewhere in Southern 
Highlands. Section X. 







ila Bununit an oovend wiiih oofibe jdantatioDB. 
preaent an appeannoa axoatlj omilai to the Nilj 
platoaa at Neddivuttaa 
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SECTION XL 

the southern highlands 

(So. Si. 

Thb Aknamallath (Aki-Malata); Tm-PuLirHYH oh 
P iiNATS (Palaki); thb Thavahcoeb Modbtainb; 
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milsB) as also to tlia south, irhera they blsnd iu with 
the Puln^ The highest psahs are' -visible ftoin 
Kotegharrie on the Nfl^amas, whanoe viewed they 
appeared to the anthoi as a blue outline in the far 
horizoh They are still ivild and unsettled, but at 
least two grand sitea for stations or oamps, at elevations 



on the river Alima, but it is doubtful whether it or tlie 

hUl) gives its name to the range. 

a. The Atiuiuti allay Platean eonbuns abont 80 or 
100 squats miles.* The distsnee from the foot of the iMiiira 
hills to "Appia-Malky," nine miles, and on to "Miohsal'e 
Valley,'' 11 milsa ftuther, total— 10 miles) elevation 
D,D00 feet Above this, at an elevation of 7,S0O feet, 
is the plateau of ‘Timnlcha,'' length about five at six 
mQ^ average width one and liolf milee. There is a 
smoUor platean south-west oalled “CoomArikul-Mnlbiy,’' 
on tlie "UngnesAd" road, but inferior as a site to 
"Midhael's yaUsy." Easy gradienta lead up to tlie 
CoomiLrlkul-Msllay, where the soaneiy is most grand; 
but the most extensive plateau on these mountains 
appears to bo that undm the “Annay-Moody" (ele- 
phant's forehead) Uountnin. This plidn is about the . 
same elevation as Ootoruunund (7,900), and is about 
Bovon by foAr and bslf miles in extent It is watered 
by two poremiial streams, and a litke oould be for— 
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darft to "Miahael'B VbU^,” — SO mUaa. Na S ftran 
SliuUse on the north-oaati otbi the Appio-Uallay 
ridge. No. 8, fimm nouth-anat vid the yidlBy of TJn- 
goffli&d, on to the CooniArihul ploteea On Noe. 1 
end 3 the gradimita ore aeiiy, end oould he edepted for 
wheeled trefflo. No. B ie ^ueble oa it leo^ hy e 
short load etraight to a ridge (Apple^Mollay) woll 
niaed ehove inelerie. 

end the lower apnra and fbieete oontein all Idle usual 
game of Southern India. The olhnate ie bTouiable 
end hoalthy. The minfall ie not greater than on the 
NQghatrioa Thousanda of aorea adapted for the 
growth of ooffee, tea, or oinohAna, are available on 
thm lovely hilla The govamment foreat and timber 
agent daUveta wood at the foot of these hilla at Sea. 
(8A) per oubie foot; this polnia to on avelldhle in- 
dustry. In those regions the oofihe intereat aupplanta 
that ^ tea, thou^ this product is also grown, as well 

6. I have spoken of the atmtegio value of the 
Nilghetrio plateau oa guarding the lowlands of the 
Camatlo, but I oan offer no opinion sa to how br 
these maantaina ahare it I have not peraonolly 
viaitod them, though having passed in their oloae 
vioinity, I have aup^oially viewed them, and ahould 
oonaidar their pnlublB ohief valus in the future to be 
thoir adapdbUlty oa loool refuges &om the heat of the 
plains, a value whldh th^ share with the Fulnoya 
(Fslilni), whieh will now be deeorihed. 

e Ihs Fulneya or Faldnis (&om the word "pal" 
fruit), between 6" and lO’SO' north latitude, oooupy a 
ounridarshle surboe, and attain oonsidsmble sltitudea. 
Iheae mountains properly extend only about SI miles 
'' asst to west with a medium breadth of about IE 
miles; oomprlsing about B31 aquare miles in the 
Ttavsneore State, though the total area "708 square 
milsa, of whieh 4B7 ia government land and avail- 
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ahlB far aettlBn. Man^ of the nmninitfl reaoli 7000 
fseb. The evonge ala^liim ooniOBte of en imdul- 
adsg hlaak table-land aoTeied with ooaiae gran, 
with treee, howerer, in the 'ahMaa*' or della Towaida 
the eaat the platean d^ to 4000 &et| and t.hwn to 
1000 &et on the lower alopea The oliinate of theee 
beautiful but malariuue TaUaya ia vary mioilar to that 
of the Sherran^ and atyoye on average Bununer 
temperature of ahont 70°. The dimate of the upper 
plateau, however, ia drier and more equable even than 
that of the NilgWrlaa, and may be termed the '‘land 
of graBB;" whereaa'the latter ia more dlveraUad by 
water uid wood. The Anna-MallayB may be tmmed 

virgin aoili though during the 10th and 17th oenturiee 
Bome attemple at apane oolanlzatien were made by 
the "Folygan" (or landholdeta) of Madura and the 
a^jooent plaina, but no reUoa of antiquity ezlat, and 
tbm mountaina may be juatly termed virgin soil. 

7. MOdi-hOnM ia the ehief atotionar Bettlement ofiodi 
theae hUla, where there ate noma deaen or twenty 

in whioh diBbciot it ia aituated. There ia a amall lake 
at “Ssdy,'' and about IS milea aouth-wat there ia a 
large lake, but whether natuml or artiflnial ia doubtful; 
by damming up ita wetera a One lake not leea than lo 
milea in oiroumferenoe might be formed; elevation 
about 7000 feet Thla ia the "land of foma," more 
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F this range the Oardamm HoimtnlnB, even 
Cepe Comariii, nau wliioh the "Arkugitvul'' 
.eadi '&mn Tinfivnlli to Qnilon on the west 
irth of whloh the inountams raoeh the 
linge on the snlt lakes or "breiikwotera,' na 
tanned, whidi intarvene between tlieii base 
sea, bhA fomi n moat lemorkoblo and pietui- 
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diatriot, psrhapa the mm-pro&eidoiul reader vill fbr- 
grre me for abstaining frem a detailed desoription of 
the geology of these and other oondguons ranges. 

10, This group of TnntiTitAinB is almost uninhabited^ 
but in the Annsmaliaya, on the north and north-west, 
aie found a tribe sailed 'Foolisi^’’ not mom than 200 
in number. There is another olan sailed “MoodoA- 
WBi^" chiefly herdsmen. No history, of oonise, 
attadhee to theea wild regions of forest and mountain, 
on either flanlr of whioh, however, the amnent kingdoms 
of Kadura and Travanoore poSaeaa interesting histories, 
too hmg to be entered upon in this oursoiy notioe. 
Boubtl^ population will &llow the gradual settlement 
of Europeana in these mountaina, for whioh, like the 
Nilgbarriaa, I would andaipata a bri^t future, and a 
devalopmailt somewhat smdlar to th^ already &reonst 
in Seotion 10 of this work 

11. Seysral ranges, snbaid^'or detached from 
these mountains, some also oflbM of the Southern 


Ghauts, may here be oanveniently notiaed as amongst 
the ranges of Southern India 


(a) Amongst these a small isolated blook colled the 
"Sharvnroy" Hjlls demand nmntina They me crowned 
to their summile, whldi soarooly exceed 8000 feet, with 
coffee plantations; but north of Salem the pe^ of 
Uount “Matu" (1,098) dominataa a rounded table-land 
seven by three miles, whioh might form a pleasing re- 
treat from the heat of the plains in eummer, and might 
even serve ae a local rofiige in tunes of peril 

(b) West of Salem, near the river Cauveri, we find 
tho peak of "Faula-mnllay" (4,080), ohlef peak of the 
range, with leas fertilB eoih however, than tho Slierro- 
roys'; probably an o^t of tho Southern Ghauts. 

(o) The hllle onlled "Coilln-miillayB” are of very 

foot, tliey are perhaps above the xonc of molariii, 
whioh lias been eetiinatsd in most ports of India to 
osoend to about 4000 foot, and in exceptional localitios 
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undulating and well watered. They are better adapted 
for settlement than the Marmddi Hills, having plateaux 
and sites for building. 

(g) In this vicinity also are the “Mardi-Abaj” HiUs, 
which are, however, believed to be highly malarious: 
but proceeding, on south of the Indr^vltti we find 
a range called ‘"Bailadila,” terminating in a grand 
collection of granite peaks, the highest of which, called 
^'Nandiraj,” attains 4000 feet elevation. South of these 
peaks we strike the edge of the plateau which juts out 
to the south-west, and forms one continuous mountain 
system with the Eastern Ghauts. The view from- 
Nandiraj is very grand* 

* Holdich’s Survey of the Mardian hills and lower IndrS-vitti. 
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aiuulB - S,64S feet. Tha Pam of “Qiz&Mthl,” lead- 
ing bom the plainii of the Camatifl on to the Hyeore 
ti^lB-laad, aoroae the rall^ of the Uaytnn Biver is 
not aboTe 2,600 feet aleratian. On the left bank of 
thie liyer are Been the Tnina of the old fert of QleAl- 
hAthi The river eeparatea Mysore from the mass of 
the NUghetrie^ irhioh here riae abrupt feom its nhnain 
more than 4000 feoh presenting a noble butlioBa Tho 
lugheet point near Bimgslon^ 8,020 feet, Eolni 2,000 
feet, Seringapataitt 2,412 feet, eto. The ohlef poasee 
from Mysore, neroBB Chnars and the Coorg oountry, 
over the Westem Qhauta to the seaboard, ferming tUe 
outleta to the produota weetwaida, are — tahnig them 
from the north — (1) Iriim Bednere over the "Huaaoo- 
Angadi'' or Hyderghur, (2) The Biali, due east of 
Bangaloie, north of Mount Soobram&ni, (8) The 
TeUini, leading dovn &om Markers, the oapitol 
of Coorg, to tho aeaooaat, (4) The Mnnaerabad, 
south of No. 2, through Coorg and the Wynaad. 
There' are other poasee, auoh as the "Kodndibol" to 
Mangalore, west of Mount "Balaryn-droog,” 6000 feet 
The Hingri or HugnUa to Omuanore, a W pose, v4ty 
Bteep, and the Miunmtddi Fare vii Beringapatam, 
through tile 'Wynoad to TeUoherry. The outlet of 
Coorg ia ohiefly through Cannre by Mimzerabad and 
Soomponah Qhrala, but the Wynead routes are muoh 

6, Coorg — feom KAdAgu or KAdAnui, signifying 
tho steep mountain — ^flrst mentionod in liiatoiy by 
FarUbto, oinu 1682 a.a, is mtuated between 12° and 
18° nortli latitudo, is a moiuitoinoue tract to tile wort 
of Mysore, extending into die Western miaiits, oon- 
tnining (inoluding' die Wynnad) about 2,400 square 
milca Aeauming its area to bo alwut OO by 40 miles, 
it is bounded on die north by Soudi Cnnnra and dio 
BrAhmAgiri Mountains, ooet by Mysore and the Con- 
very. west- by South Csnara and Malabar. In 1801 
tho entire impulatiou was eatbnated at not more diau 
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168,312, of which 26,389 only were Coorgs. The 
highest points in Coorg are Todiandamut, near Vira- 
gundrapet, on the Western Ghauts, which has an 
elevation of 5,682 feet. The Subrdm^ni Peak, north 
of Coorg =5,611 feet; and the general average of the 
country may be estimated at 5000 feet. The BrMam^- 
giri range or table-land of Coorg = 4,500 feet, is 
essentially the watershed of the Ghauts south-west; the 
waters divided by it flowing diversely both into the 
Indian Ocean westwards, and into the Bay of Bengal 
eastwards. The Tambacherrie Pass on the south, to 
the river Hemav^ti on the north, may be considered 
the limits of Coorg, which comprises a succession of 
hills and valleys, abounding with all sorts of game, 
especially that thick forest extending from Sonawarpet 
to Merk&ra (the capitol of Coorg) 20 miles, round 
which the hiUs form an amphitheatre into which the 
different roads enter through gateways across an old 
line and ditch extending along the tops of the ridges; 
a Coorg Rajah, before the country was subdued by 
Hyder, having made a hedge and ditch along the 
whole extent of his dominions. 

6. The principal rivers of Coorg are the Cauvery Topographical. 
(KSiveri), the Lucksmfi^ntirah, the Surmav^ti, and 
Hemav&tL None of these rivers are navigable within 
the district, their waters are utilized chiefly in irri- 
gation; and a great deal of wood is floated down the 
Cauvery in the rainy season from the Madras Govern- 
ment forests, through which it runs, thereby effecting 
a great saving in its carriage. After leaving Coorg in 
the country of Mysore, it forms some beautiful cascades 
on to the level of the table-land: these falls may be 
best approached from a point on the Mysore and 
Bangalore road 30 miles from the latter. Although 
the Cauvery has its source in Coorg, among the 
Bababoodeen Hills, so near the Western Ocean, where 
also the river Toomboodra originates, nevertheless 
these two great streams belong to the drainage basins 
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the innar B^iUgluiit Mormtamfl^ and Anil Ann] 
le into thn Bay of BangaL 

' Thn olimate of Coo^ ia axoeadizigly damp; tha 




niimaious, and giodiata from 900 to 8000 foot nbove 
Boa IotoL Near BeviJa, eqieoiolly, the proportion of 
gold for the waahingB is UrgBi and eTantuslly "there 
"ean he no dnuht that soonar or later gold-mining will 
' "he established os on important industry of South^ 

"operations will he essential"* Tils rooks ore quartz, 
homhlanda, mognetie iron (ezIwudiDg through gneiss), 
with granular quartz in places, also aUurial deposits. 

0, North of Cooig we find the so-oaUed country of 
Oanara, a ooiruption apparently of "Elmfiti” It 
extends 180 miles along tbs seaboard, whieh &ot eon- ovn. 
atitutas its sole importanos, os it is otherwise a wild 

of only 000,000, and on area of 78,800 sqnjme miles; of 
whieh only 2,708 — eboTe the Qhaubi— can properly bo 
ooUsd higlUanda, although o&sts or rooky spius ex- 
tend to the sesbooid; and in many plaoes the Western 
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norfh of thfl river (Mndiigiri, where Malabar eada 
ia oallad "TnlAva" by the Hindoos. Its prodnota are' 
aandal-wood. teali, angar-oane, oinnamon, nntmeoa, 
pepper, and ooffiae, Tribea of aingulai habila peonlo 
it, Buob as Moplaha (Mahomedana), Hura, Jaina, and 
othara whoae ethnologioal paouliaritiaa it were too long 
to enter on in this voik. 

South Cenara enoapad Mahomadan oonquMt until 
invaded by Hydar a.n 170B-a Cannanore, Mhn^oie, 

eta, are porta of Cenara or .Mahtbar, and ahaie with 
Baypoie (the harbour terminua of the QH.LP. radway) 
value aa pointt dappai over the Weatam Ohaula from 
the highlanda of BdUghaut, nr the upper diatriota Of 
Coorg and Myaorei aa oudeta for produoe. 

^£±*1^*!?* 1®' Before ptooeeding to an histoiioal notioa of 
gw iiuiada. there oountriaa, a few alUtndee aa pointa bearing more 
at leaa directly on that wide auigeot, “The Highlanda 
of India," may here be noted, via — 

Pariapatam— on the bordata of Coorg — and the Port 
of Bettidapoor, H milaa diatant, are not lea than 
6000 feet rinve the aea lerveL 
Hdvakdti, 20 milaa diatant, ia the ohief oentre of the 
aandal-wood diatriot, the trafflo in whioh haa been 
stated to be a govemmant monopoly. 

Suhramini (6,6H feet), la a peak in the Weatam 
Qhaufe, between the JdQanir and Tli’»»nH Pama in 
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iBflt of the “QStpoorba," a tnbutaty of die ToomboodiB 
BiTsr near "Ookauk,” may also hare be mentioned as 
a wonderful sight of South-West India. 

hare be stated that “auddapah" (1,000), Oooty (1,182), 
Bellary (1,488), Dharwar (8,852), and HyderBbad(l,OOa), 
are aU indudi^ in the old tanitorial diatriet of m.1iL 

of BdUghaut, ia parhapa aa weU adapted for individual 

oapit^ln aa any in the South of India From the 

moat valuable oultivation, may be aeon atretohing away 
norlh-weat and aouth-eaat frem Oooty to the Toom- 
boodra, with an area of 18 by 20 fflileB. This oountry 
waa oonquared by Hyder between 1708-80, and in 
1800 waa, by treaty with the Nizam, oedad to the 
Britiah: it poaseeaea vary great reaouroaa for army 
Buppliea in oattle and grain. 

Iha ao-oalled "Ooloonda" dinmonda are moatly 
derived from thia diatrioti the matrix ia uaually the 
aandatone hteoaia of the olay-alBte formation, and 
those found in the aUnvial soil are produoed from the 
cUbris of thia rook. Natives of India have a boliaf that 
the diamond ia always growing and inureaaing in bulk. 

HiHioBiaAL Nonma 

11. It now only remaina to give a short hiatorloal 
skstoh of the provinoea treated of In the foregoing' 
paragrapha of thia aeotion— Myaore, Coorg (inoluding 
Wynaad), Chnaia, Malabar, and thair aasooiated rangre. 
Going haok to mythio times they may bo regarded 
aa oonatituting the anoiant Kingdom of "Sugriva,” 
whose TntntHtop or general, "HunOrnkn," — ^now wor- 
shipped by the Hindoos as the monkey dami-god — 
took part in the war of BAma against BAwan, tha 
Giant-King of Innka (C^km). Wo may regard these 
fables of tha Sdmdydn aa of about the same hiatoriaal 
value aa Homer’s Iliad or “Siege of Troy;" they are, in 
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&afc, BM lik^7 u nol^ diTons traditioiu of the aame 
hiflborioal mytli, the fiur oauaa MZM being Helen or 
SitBk aooording as namtifid by t^e Greek Homer or 
the TwiliAJi ‘'SilidAae," vaUa aaaer. 
iiiitm* Bbtar. Coming iz^ demi-hiatoriflAl times, we And tlia 
"Challlka*’ Bud '‘Oadnmba” dyOR^ea ^ BuooQsaiTely 
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State. Conmiaiuiliig as im offloar in tlie anuy of 
Mtsoi^ He giaduallj fou^t end intrigued hie trey to 
power, and in A.I1. 1760 Tirtnally Heoeme Bovereign 
of Myeoie; end after Suetueting &rtimea be aaoked 
Bednors, obteining thereby it ia aaid aa great a treoaure 
aa twelve millionB (£12,000,000) of money. During the 
course of bia riae to power, Hydar always a^ted to 
regard the legitunate heir aa h^ — a pageant of moob 
authority. In 1706 Hydar inradad the Carnatic, and 
dictated terma at the very gatea of Madraa In 1770 
the Uabrattaa overran Uysore, beseiged Hydar in 
Seringapatam, and obtained soma auooeea; but from 
1778 Hydar, with bia aon Tippoo, auoceiaivdy invaded 
end annaxad Coorg, tha Wynaod, »ad mueb of the 
Malabar Uttoral, and nltimataly wrested tha whole of 
their oonqnaata in Mysore temtory from the Mahrettas. 

About thia time (1708) the pageant titular THog of 
Mysore died, and the suoaaBsinn biling, Hyder adopted 
a ourioua method of eetahliahing a euooaasor, by a 
ealecdon from amongst the dhildw of the principal 
branch of the royal house .This oeremony, whose 
details need acaroely be given, ended in the saloadon 
of "Ohdm Bqa," who was the fiither of the Biyah who 
was placed on the throne of Mysore by tile British on 
the overthrow of Tippoo in 1766. Tl^ feeble prince, 
however, being unable to iniuiiiiu.i order in bis state, 
the Mysore country was abeorbed into die British ays-, 
tarn of government in 1882, and the ItigBb penaianed 
in 1847. The im haa ainoa, however, bean restored 
lit Coorg la first mantioned by Feriahta (ctnu umtai 
1882), aa ruled by nadvB prinoaa. In the lOtb century 
"Virer^j" of the “Nuggnis" settled in Coorg and fbnnded 
the "Holdri" dynasty of Coorg, wbioh laalad till 1884, 
when the country waa resumed 1^ tha BritiaL "Cbik- 
Vir^jappa" Y. repulaod Hydar All's invasion of 1708, 
but in 1772 waa oongnared, and died a prisoner at 
Seringapatam. A Mabomedan governor waa appointed. 

Trim, however, waa driven out l>y the Coorga in 1782. 



hifl Lalanta, so that ovantnally tha last prmoe — '*Chj]L- 
Yir Bqaudra'' — ^waa daposed after soma lesistana^ 

• 19. Doufadsai theta aie many sitea at present un- 
dereloped in the vast moimtain tmalh of the B^Ughant, 
forming the vatershed of the south of the great Brdian 
pnninsiils, that in the future will beoome better hnown, 
and perhaps rise to importanoe in some of the points 
of view noted; but I must leeva these interesting re- 
gions — ^intareeting moreoTsr in an ethnobgieol point 
of riew. ifany of the tribes inhabiting these dlTet^ed 
trsots of mountain and forest are well worth study; 
but I must “more on" Northwards into MAhArtshtrA 
and the northern teaohee of tbs 'Weetem Qhauts — or 
Syhoodria MmintAme — ^whioh.with the ranges radiating 
fi^ the Central India plateau, forming the beams erf 
the Nerbudda and Tapti, are mostly within the limita 
of the Bombay Fresidonqy. These oomprise the next 
sbnfogiostepitispropos^totake; but before passing 
aerosa the Toomboodra into Seotion YTTT. of this worb 
afsw words of deseription of the "Droogs” or hill forts 
of the 'Oainado," seems onBed for sa a bmneh of the 
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MTBora Donntr;, on a bluff aometimas oallad tha 
°0h4titba (umbrella) of the ChlUal-dioog billa It 


I an elevation of near 2^00 feet above eea level. 



ible, anfl the remeinder ie approeabad by a steep and 
alippeiy path, moetly out in atepa out of the rook, 
about one and half milee in length. It Taa leakoned 
iniaiior to, but next in rank to Sevem-droog and 








iTOHt rniut, liowQvor, be loguidod aa higher. The 
eliepo of tho Nimd;-diaog monntelii ia peaiUUr, end 
hna boou oompairad to diet of e “todpols,'' or perhaps 
that of a ruaumboat flgiuo of Kandi the attendant 
bull of Siva, whonoe It dorivn its name, 

(d) KintmtuilunTji (Kiialina-glri) ia another isolated uawiun 
rook fbrtrom of tho Myaoro oountry of Tory oonaidaiable 
Htnmgth. Tho rook on whloh tho fortress stands is 
OTur 700 foot In parpoudioulni height, ite summit 
noar 2,800 foot above sen lovel. It is so bare and steep 
os novor to have bean takon by direot auauk Here 
in 1701 tho Hritiah wore ropulasd with muoh loea. 

'Hio fort is now a ruin, and in its viohiity are many 
rooky insulatsd mountams of a aimilar oharaoter. It 
boars alsiut 100 miles east of Sermgapatiini. 

(o) lly-ilniug may be next named as a fbrtrws of 
tliu same system, 170 mlloa north-east of Seringapa- 
tiun, on tlio summit of a atnpondona mass of granite 
rook, wbioii rlsos to tiro oxtrennliDaxy height of 1,200 
foot aliovo tho i/tiiv-phin (2,200 foot abovo sea level). 

A biw ridge of inoimtitiu oonnoota this mass with tliat 
of (Jliittul-druog. Tiiis is ratliar a aoored plane, and 
oioitaiuH sevurol intoroatiug nilna and tomplm, and 
0110 iiumolitii pillat 40 foot in lieight It is rather 
iHittor liuilt than most hill fortresaae. 

(f) In tlio IhUiiyhuut, thniigh aoarodly in the diotriot smn-na 
trootod of, on tho duudour Tlilla, we baye im instanoo 


Boath-eut &om Hbspet, -ahate ahiiles, Buidatcme, iion- 
pfiibeB, appeal in lUia. Sabtanding this, the plain 
ooDBiBli nf tbe ‘'ragur" or blank noil ao &iiuiua in tbs 
growth of dotton and other produata. Bqonuggdr ia 
IB milae went of thia group, and ia on granite. 

(g) Near thia “droog" tho granite vain piea-oee the 
gneiaa bill, and otope out in priamatia abaped onbee, a 
ataiking inatanoa of jdutonio rook aztrading through 
the tertiary flooring, of the tan't-pUin. 

I 16 . Uany othar rook fortmra of Mysore and of 
the BiUghaut diatriot might be nained, anoh as 
Aalzardioog, HooUar-droog (35 milea narth-eaat of 
Seringapotom), and many otbezs. 

Ai ana apptoaobes the Western Qbautn, hill fbr- 
tremee abon^ many of them of greet natural a trangtb, 
butadaaariptlanafaDsneeilyappUeato all. Tbeoher- 
sotsriatio “droog,' however (or doorga)— an inaulated 
peak tkmg abrupt the ierre-plain to the altitude 
of 1000, 1,200, or oven 1,500 &et— ia not found further 
north than the Toamboodm, They then give plooe to 
the flat-topped plateaux ond buttrsaaed rooha of the 
Bekhan (to be deeoribed farther on). Boubtleea aueh 
pointa of vantage early attraoted tho notine of the 
eavaga aboriglneB inhabiting thaaa landa The "yfou> 
pootraa" (hhildran of the forest), followed by tire hordaa 
of AiymiB, Mahrattoa, and MiJininiRdiijiR — even Hdnu- 
in>ii him^, tbe daud-god numkey king — ^may havo 
aonlad thma praaipitons pgaka and offored aanriflaea to 
to the eaith-goddm “Baigu.” Originally pointa cf 
Vanaration, they must Boon have offo^ the ndditional 
attraaticm of notary aeauiil^ to the inhahitanta, and 
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boUigerant txibea The Mabrattaii aifixed on many of 
tlicmi, added to and Bteongthanad thoii walks, and 
weic m &ot dommsDt thioughout Uysora and the 
Ddlilghnut tin the rise of Hydar Ali in tlio 18th 
oanhiry. That leader doubdass azpugnated them 
Enim many, end the Brideh ooming ^tar, oompletaly 
ufibotad their sulgugatlaD. Uost of th^ ore now 
dosertod and in ruins, and aihlbit a sample of a state 
of things peeaed away &r ever. They merely deserve 
pns^ netioe in a work prafaasuig to treat of the 
"Highlands of Indio," tbongh a few summits poesus a 
pleasant olimota, oiford soil for the growth of fruits, 
uid may be mentioned ss pitdadaiant or "refugee," 
tfoirding relief from the In^tude of the head of the 
uyoinlug plains; bat fow rise beyond the sene of 
inobuio, noted m this work ss about 4000 fret above 
)oa luvol) nnd tliis must suffloe for illustration of the 
'IlrDogs" nr rook-fortrassss of the BitUghouL 
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SECTION XIIL 

MAHARASHTRA. 

THE WESTERN GHAUTS OR “SYHOODRIA” 
MOUNTAINS. 

(1) Mahabuleshwak, (2) Matheran, (3) The Water- 
shed or the Godavery and Krishna, (4) The 
Smaller Sanitaria op the Bombay Presidency, 
Mander Deo, Etc.; with a Notice of the Hill 
Forts op the Dekhan. 

M#haraahtraor IVrAHARASHTRA, the land of Sivajee and the 
Land of Sirafee. * lu. Mahrattas, conjures up vivid scenes of romantic 
history such as the writer of picturesque annals might 
well turn to account for an historical romance; but 
the nature of this work scarcely admits of long 
dwelling on such an enticing theme. The rise of 
Sivajee (the Mountain Rat) is in fact the history of the 
highland ridges and hill forts of MAh^elshtr^ within 
historical times. I will endeavour, before leaving this 
section of the work, to touch on the “ Hill Forts of the 
Deklian” somewhat at length. It has been estimated 
that the country of the Dekhan included in the term 
“MS,hllrS,shtr^” from the Tapti to the Toomboodra, 
contains not less than one thousand hill forts, though, 
of course, of this large number, many are deserted, and 
contain little deserving notice except their names. In 
the Poona division alone 140 forts are officially regis- 
tered, though most of them are noted as “deserted,” lA 
short, M^bh^r4shtr4 may be termed with propriety the 
Land of Forts. 

The linguistic limite of MShirishtrS, would be in- 
cluded in lines drawn across the peninsula through 
Oojein on the north, and Bejapore south; this would 
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include tlie Mahratta speaking races ; but its geographi- 
cal limits may be considered for our purpose as— On 
the, north the S^thpoora Mountains; south, the Toom- 
boodra; east, the Wurda River; and west, the Syhoodria 
Mountains. It is the last of these that it is proposed 
first to introduce. 

2. The Syhoodria or S^hyddri Mountain axis was 
perhaps the littoral of a prim£eval continent at 
epoch when the level of the ancient Indian Ocean 
had receded from the Gentral-Indian elevated plat- 
eau, and (as was suggested in the preamble of this 
work) possibly it might be regarded as bearing the 
same relation thereto as the ''Himalayan axis” may 
have done to the great primaeval continent of Thibet 
and Central Asia- — the or own of the before the 

waters of chaos had been "gathered together into one 
place.” The Syhoodria Mountains or Western Ghauts, 
therefore, represent the true mountain littoral of an 
elevated tract of which the Yindhya and Sd^thpoora 
ranges may be termed the northern buttresses. Its 
great rivers, as the Nerbudda and the Tapti — which 
rise in the Omerktotuk plateau— running through 
valleys, formerly a chain ^ of lakes, which have formed 
the present alluvial deltas, containing the coal measures 
to be found on their course to t]ie sea. The Godd^very 
also rises in the Ghandpore Mountains near Nassick, 
and the Krishna in the Western Ghauts close to Md,- 
h^bul^shwd.r, and their upper basins are within the 
limits of this mountain system. These mountains are 
plutonic — ^perhaps also partly metamorphic, as they 
trend southwards— but black basaltic rock and disin- 
tegrated laterite are amongst the most striking 
features of their western aspects. I know not whether 
the sheet-rock of the flooring of the Dekhan has been 
recognised as, stratified rock, or whether— as my slight 
idea of geology would lead me to suppose— it is at- 
tributable to igneous, but sub-aqueous action. The 
whole geology of these regions seems to require exact 
investigation m2 
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DeacrJption of 
Vicinity. 


Ascent. 


The Highkmda of India. 

3. M^Hbul^sliwdr (4,700 feet) — ^mighty parent of 
strength and power — thy forest rides and “tiger walks,” 
and black basaltic cliffe deserve remembrance I The 
station is situated somewhat scattered on the reverse . 
or eastern slope of the Western Ghauts or Syhoodria 
Moimtains, which here jutting out into bleak precipices 
and salient bluflfs, look down sheer 3000 feet or more 
on to the cocoa-palm covered slopes of the Concan. 
Such “points of vantage” whence one gazes down 
these vast crags are very striking, and glorious sunsets 
reward the visitor who observes them at even towards 
the Indian Ocean. Rolling spurs crowned by flat- 
topped summits often holding a fortress, (such as 
Pert^bghur from Horseshoe Point) also appear sub- 
tending the base of this giant buttress of the Concan.* 
M4h^bul4shw4r and Mdtheran are both situated on 
these Western Ghauts which, as have been stated, are 
usually termed by Hindoo geographers the Sdhydd/ri 
Mountains. They commence some 60 miles north of 
Bombay, and extend parallel with the coast to the 
gap of “Ponamy” or "Coimbatore” in north latitude 
11°30', where they blend in with the elevated mass of 
the Nilgherries, to whose altitude they gradually attain 
as they trend south. This grand extended buttress of 
Western India must needs contain elevated summits, 
and even plateaux suitable for sanitary occupation; 
accordingly we shall find within its axis, or its offsets, 
most of the sanitary sites to be touched on in this 
section. 

The ascent to the MdhUbul&shwAr plateau is by the 
“Pussurni” Ghaut to Pdnchgunny and M&hAbul4shw4r. 
The road commands some very fine views of the valley 
of the Krishna, which, rising in a small pool at the 
village of MihsibulSshwAr on tlie reverse slope of the 
Western Ghauts runs through a beautifully wooded 


* Pertilbghur was the scene o£ the “ Wtlgnnk” murder by Sivajee 
of Afzool-Khan in 1659. It is visible from the “Horseshoe Point,” 
Milhilbuhishwar. 
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and cultivated valley to “Waee,” where are seen the 
celebrated temples so often described as not to require 
further mention here, even were the subject within 
the scope of this work. The Krishna then passes on 
sihthward to fulfil its destiny of watering a vast tract 
of coimtry, to its debouchment into the Indian Ocean 
on the Coramandel coast. The hill of “Pandooghur,” 
adjacent to “Waee,” is celebrated as the place of resi- 
dence of the erratic “Pandaus” of whom we have so 
many traces in the Himalayas and other parts of 
India. 

4. The Temple of M4hllbul^shw4r — whence the RiTora origiii- 
name of the hill or sanitarium is derived — ^is to the SuimhwS. **“''*' 
north-east of the station, some two or three miles 
distant* on the reverse of the bluff. The spring-head 
of the great river Krishna is enclosed within its 
precincts; nor is it the only spring-head in this pre- 
eminently sacred watershed. No less than five streams 
here originate, OT 0 . — (1) The Krishna, (2) The Y^na, 

(8) Kayfina, (4) Sewtei, (5) Gaootri, and on the north 
near Nassick the great river God^very rushes from 
the Chandpore hiUs towards the south. 

The Mdh&bul^shw^ Hill as a site for settlement may oene**! raatares 
be regarded as a plateau some 15 miles in length by 8 
or 12 in breadth. It is during the rainy season cut off 
by rivers and torrents from the surrounding country, 
lire annual rainfall considerably exceeds 200 inches. 

The station is at the north-west comer of the plateau, 
about 30 miles from Satdra, in which territory it lies. 

It is the oldest established sanitarium in the west of 
India, having been selected by Sir John Malcolm in 
1828, solely from sanitary considerations. Cereals and 
tubers — especially the potato — are freely cultivated, 
and largely exported, and are famous in Western 
India The flora is peculiar and striking, but not 
exuberant. 

On fhe whole the strategic value of this settlement strstegioyaiiM 
must be pronounced absolutely 'M, and as not suitable 
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for a “reserve circle/* though possibly capable of hold- 
ing a small colony of settlers sufSciently acclimatized 
to endure the excessive rainfall, and to hold their own 
when cut off, as they would be, by rising rivers and 
floods, between May and September. This stationi#s 
peculiar, but scarcely so interesting as most of the 
sanitaria of India. A few deer and jungle fowl may 
be picked up by the sportsman, and there is no lack 
of heavy game in the lowlands of the Concan which 
subtend the precipitous bluff* of Mdhabul^shwAr. 

5. In the Western Ghauts, and exactly at a similar 
distance (30 miles) south-west of Sat^ra, is found the 
fortress of Wass6tali, formerly a strong position of 
vantage. It towers above the Concan, a sheer perpendic- 
ular cliff: 2,500 or 3000 feet elevation. Well defended, 
it might become, like so many hill-forts of the Dekhan, 
practically impregnable; though in this instance its 
inward or east face is enfiladed by the fort of “old 
Wassdtah,” over a chasm 1,500 feet in depth. Was- 
s6tah was taken in 1818, the garrison being frightened 
into surrender by mortar practice. Near SatS^ra also 
are the Hill Forts of Chundim-Wundun, Nangherry, 
Wyrdtgherry, Pandoghur, Hummulgurh, Kalinga, and 
others. SatSra itself is midway between the Krishna 
and Toma Ghaut. The plateau above it is seven 
miles in length, and not less than 4000 feet elevation 
above sea level; but like that of Mdh&.bul6shwd,r, cut 
off by floods and torrents in the monsoon. 

6. The above remarks, however, scarcely apply to 
the small plateaux of “Amber-Khind” and “Mander- 
Deo’* (4000 feet), in the close vicinity — a plateau nine 
miles frpm Waee and 24 from M^habul^shwdr, but 
more inland. Their strategic site is good as command- 
ing the passes such as the Warrenda Ghaut, which 
rims close under its base, leading to the seaboard, 
through the Syhoodria range to Mhar on the coast. 
They are situated also on the hither side of the river 
Krishna and other streams of the west watershed 
which so hamper the Sat^ra plateau. 
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“Mander-Deo” is nine miles from Waee and 24 from 
Md^h^ibul^shwdx. It possesses most of the advantages 
of the latter as to elevation and soil, with the additional 
ones of accessibility and freedom from its excessive 
rainfall. 

At ''Amber-Khind,” close to Mander-Deo, are exten- 
sive water tanks, but less room for building purposes. 

There is a temple on the summit of Amber-Khind 
(elevation 4,500 feet) commanding aviewof Poorundhur, 

Singhur, R^jghur, Toma (and Mdh^bul^shwar), which 
hiU forts may be mentioned here as satisfactory sani- 
taria for Europeans. The rainfall does not, on an 
average, exceed 50 inches, whereas that of the Syhoodria 
or Western Ghaut exposure exceeds 200 inches, and 
forms an appropriate residence for the hot months 
only, ending with May. 

^‘Panchgunny” is another plateau of these regions, Panchgunny. 
which may be mentioned as adapted for a European 
settlement. It is 14 miles from Mdh&,bul^shwd.r, with 
an elevation of 4000 feet. It is, or has been, a sanitarium 
for British soldiers of the Poona garrison. 

On the whole, I may indicate this group of plateaux 
and hill forts as possessing considerable value in a 
strategic point of view as a Military Circle for a Reserve; 
or for such of the garrison of the South Mahratta 
country and Dekhan as can be spared by the Bombay 
government. 

7. To the north of Md-h^bul^shw^»r, and in the Manteran. 
same (Tonga) range which buttresses in the Indian 
mainland opposite Bassein, we find the pretty hill 
station of M^hteran not oyer 2,500 feet elevation, but 
possessing a fresh, restoring climate after the heat of 
Bombay— looking out over Bombay harbour and re- 
versely to Bassein. The coast line may be traced as 
far as the B^asore roads, a lovely island-studded 
littoral of tufted bluffs, bays, islands, and palm-crowned 
promontories. It possesses much the same formation 
as MdhS;bul^shw^, though here detached laterite and 
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other rocks crop out like pyramids, and form fantastic 
gables towards the setting sun, — a weird sight when 
the grey evening shadows are creeping over the scene, 
and the fiery ball of the sun is sinking behind the flat- 
topped hills of the Goncan into the Indian Ocean. A 
detachment of convalescents from Bombay might 
perhaps with advantage be located here in the summer 
heats, or a small trading colony might be established; 
but the position is too restricted to be of much import- 
ance or strategic value, except as an outlet (or rather 
support) to the port of Bombay. If it be true that the 
‘'proximity of ocean” is essential to the prosperity of 
"social bantlings,” such as infant colonies have been 
termed, we have it here, and no doubt Mdhteran in 
some points of view, were we less masters of the ocean 
than we are, might even rise to importance as a de- 
velopment of the suburbs of our great western port 
of Bombay. 

A few pleasant days has the writer spent there years 
ago, when the spangled jungle fowl could be shot from 
the path-side, and an occasional crack at a "kd<ktir*’ 
deer rewarded the early sportsman. 

8. Khdnd^a (2000 feet), in this same range, occupies 
perhaps a better strategic position than either Mdhteran 
or MdhiLbulSshwdr, as it commands the G.LP. Eailway 
and approaches from Bombay and the low levels, on to 
the table-land by the Bhdri Ghaut. It has been 
selected, I hear, as a sanitarium for British troops, which 
are aligned also along the crests of the same range to the 
north. It is 42 miles from Bombay. Near it is a very 
grand cataract, descending in four successive falls as 
much as 1,200 feet into the Goncan, whence the stream 
flows into the sea at Tanna, near Calli&n. 

The Deoldlie Gamp, on the Nassick table-land above 
the Thai Ghaut, sometimes contains as many as 800 
or 1000 men, and forms a strong military support to 
Bombay, but is under 2000 feet elevation above the 
sea. 
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the old Bejapoze and. Auningabad piarinoosj ivhiali 
oompriiiedNartlianASoqtliCmiiian. Tliiaareniiuiliided 
a most BinpriBipg ninnbai of Hill Forts, Fortified 
Hoiglita, aofl Flatoaiiz; many of whieli liavo been de- 
stroyed sinoe its oeoupiUjon by the Briti^ in 1818. 
The names of the fbUowing may bo mentioned os sup- 
plomentary to tbmw of M&h&i:is]itr4; a deseiiption of 
whieli trill be attempted in the next section! — 

On the sen coast Bassein. Amalia, Kolir, Mahim, 
Sirignam, Tariapoor (oloae to the sea sliore), Cheooboon, 
Bhaotr, Omergong, and ethera These forts were 
mostly on the seadtoard, as a protsodon against the 
pirates of this ooast. 

The principal fortified hmghts are Qumbheer^iut, 
Beigwlt, Assdwol, Blidpntgnilt, Purbhool, yarying in 
pespeodionlar haight from 700 to 1,200 foot, and many 
. othere. 

Inland, the forts of Oototrra, Tookmoorhli, Qi^i, 
Vflhectghur, Mollu^hnr, Asdree, etc., whilsl on the 
Ghauts or Syhoadria UoimtiuDS may be enumerated 
ByriSnghur, Qaruohghur, KOtnlgurh, iSinghiu (oom- 
maorling the Oaree^ati Pass), s^ others, wbioh may 
be held as oompriiied in the ‘laud of forts," a term 
suitably applied to the urhole of MihfLrftshttft, the land 
of the ifshiattaa.* It has, indeed, been oliea^ (pegs 
102) estimated that the oountiy of the Delihan mdllidsd 
in the term MAhfrrfislitri — from the Tapti to the Toom- 
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162) eatimatsd that the country of the Dekhan mtllllfijad 
in the term MMiftrilah trft^-faim the Tapd to tho Toom- 
boodra — oontoina not lees than one thousand forta; 
though of oonrae moat of this huge number are 
dasertod, and oontain little doaorring uotioo but their 
namea In the Poona diviaion olmie 140 forta are 
oifialally registered — ^most of them aa "deserted." 
di 11. I have termed IBUiArfiehtrft the "land of forts,'" 

It ia in foot intereeoted by fourauoh nbaina besides die 
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The Uehrattas of oouzee oonetituts tbs bulk of tbs 
Tn1m}iitjtTihi of Hftbirllsblzk Tbs hill oouixtry ia epe- 
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"Mllwula") an oallsd "IftvuUiea.' They are a bravs 
and hardy reoe; and under Siragae (die msnntain rat) > 
fimndsr of die great Mahratta kiogdem of the lOtb 
oaotury, made ezssllent aoldian, ai^ to thsir brnTOry 
he mainly oired his rise. They are muab odiatsd aa 
aoldiSre in our aeTriae, and &nn the ata^ of the 
Bombay army to the present day. 

Other bill tribes of tbs Sdhyddii Uonntains are the 
"E&tkiria'' (mefcaia of the Ut or oalheiibu), Kolia, 
WaliSr TbU^, and Ddugois. The ThUrurs are a 

X ior raoe; the DSngura are purely a pastaral ibreat 
the EAtkdria are evident abociginea, and allied 
to' the SSnthdl or Kdlb tribes of the eentrel and eestam 
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a that ire have ohiefly to refer u the 
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entered on. The wars waged by them against the 
Mahomedans in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
against the British in the 18th, would alone forma 
volume. In lieu of an historical sketch, therefore, a 
description of the hill . forts forming their military 
stren^h will now he attempted. 

The summits of the hills in which they live are 
frequently crowned with huge basaltic rocks, forming 
natural fortresses of great strength. Many of them 
(as Poonmda, Singhur, Toma, etc.) are fortified by art, 
and very strong and numerous. It has, in fact, been 
already stated that the country of the Dekhan in- 
cluded in the term ‘‘MS^h^^shtr^” from the Tapti to 
the Toomboodra, contains not less than 1000 forts. 
M^iSrSiShtr^ has been termed the “land of forts,'’ and 
its inhabitants may be credited with possessing that 
sense of independence which the feeUng of security 
and pride imparted by such a condition of things can 
confer. 

“Sivajee,” the great founder of the Mahratta nation, 
was essentially a man of forts; born in a fort, mostly 
living in a fort, he died in a fort, and made or strength- 
ened forts innumerable during his stormy career. 
Under him forts became tlie terror of India, and the 
cradle of his nation. They are identical with the 
“Highlands of Western India,” but it is scarcely within 
the scope of this work to describe minutely the “Forts 
of the Dekhan.” Plans and profiles of the various 
localities would be necessary to do justice to them as 
“refuges” and posts of vantage. There seems, how- 
ever, to be a general generic resemblance between 
them. 

The approach by the sloping hillside, ribbed with 
bands of rock, steeper and steeper as it rises to the 
summit on which the mass of porphyry rock — as at 
Poorundhur — scarped to 100 or even 200 feet, on the 
verge of which the walls of the fortress usually appear; 
sometimes massive gates, in others precipitous steps. 
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or even nothing but the embrasure for ,a rope ladder, 
or a bamboo drawbridge, can be seen; over all, the 
“bdla-killa” or citadel, the last resort of the beleagm*ed' 
garrison! In some, the red columnar laterite cliffs 
stand forth like giant walls of some Cyclopean fortress 
of the mythic ages. “When primitive man began to 
“crawl and quarrel on the surface of this fair earth he 
“found these strange islands in a sea of hills, which 
“gave him security from the hand of his fellow-man 
“and from the wild beasts of early times; he cut steps 
“up the scarps, climbed to their summits, and was safe; 

“and it is probable that ever since the first dispersion 
“of our race these forts have been places of the greatest 
“importance to the security of the inliabitants. Some- 
“ times they rise amid the plains, but more frequently 
“in chains like the series of forts built by Sivajee, on 
“the caps of a line of hills, runnmg from ‘Tataowi'a,’ 

“near the ‘Salpi’ Ghaut, to ‘Pandlla,’ by which the 
“valley of the Krishna is defended; or like that still more 
“remarkable line of forts which crown the range of 
“mountains dividing the Deklian from Khandeish and 
“the ‘Gurigatherra,’ or Vale of the Goddvery, from that 
“of the Tapti. These hills are called the ‘Ch^ndore’ 

“Range, and are from 600 to 1,100 feet above the plain; 

“rising again above which is a*series of abrupt preci- 
“ pices of from 80 to 100 feet higher, so wonderfully 
“scarped that only the great nmnber of them — more 
“than is necessary for the defence of the country — 

“prevents one at first sight from supposing them the 
“work of the chisel. Almost all are supplied with 
“good water on their summits, and possess little more 
“of fortification than a flight of steps cut on or through 
“the solid rook, and a number of intricate gateAvays. 

“This strange line of inaccessible and— if well defended 
“ — impregnable forts, stand like giant sentinels athwart 
“the northern invader’s path. . . 

From the peak of “Kulsa-baiee” (5,409 feet) may views from 
be seen not only the great chain just described, but to 
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the northward the Rocks of Trimbuok, Anjineer, and 
Hiirah, at the source of the Godivery, Nassick, above 
and beyond which the great Chdndore range extends 
across the horizon, each of its forts— the “Septa Sring” 
(or seven horns) — “tipped with sunlit gold; beginning 
“at that nearest the Sdhyddri Ghauts, Ackla^ then 
“Junta, Markundeh, Rowleh-Jowleh, Dorumb Dor^os, 
“the celebrated Rajgheir, and Irdnge, successively 
“lifting their peaks against the morning sky; and, be- 
“yond Chindore, the well-known twin-forts with the 
“ciuious name of ‘TJnkye-Tunkye,’ which command 
“the road between Nugger and Malligaum.” 

On the Kalsa-baiee range itself another series of 
strongholds, beginning near the Ghauts with Aurung, 
Koorung, Muddunghur, Bitunghur, and the better 
known forts of Ounda, Putta, and Arr. 

To the south, along the line of the Ghauts, rising 
amidst dense jungle, there are several more forts, 
chiefest of which is "Hurrichundrdigurh; and beyond, 
to the south and west, lies the Concan, and restino- 
upon it the great fort of “Mowlee.” Further to the 
south the M^,hteran range is dimly visible like islands 
floating in a sea of wave-like hills. As examples of 
these fortresses the following, such as Singhur, Torna, 
etc., already noticed, l*ave been selected for slightly 
detailed description. 

(a) Torna has been well called the “Cradle of 
Mahar^htrA” It is visible from Poona. It was thence 
that Sivajee, having launched forth on his advent- 
urous and stormy career, stretched his arms across 
the mountain chains of the Dekhan. First havino' 
sealed the great mountain “MArbfidh,” three miles to 
the west, he constructed on it the vast and inaccessible 
fortress of 

(b) Rdjghiir, which he adopted as his residence, and 
the construction of which gained for him from Au- 
rungzebe the appellation of the “Mountain Rat ” “In 
“the troubled times of 1857 the Commissioner of 
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“Poona went up and threw over an old gun or two 
“that remained, and which might have tempted some 
“one to fix on this wild crag, so full of historic associ- 
“ations, as a haunt, from which dislodgment, while 
“provisions lasted, would have been simply impossible.’' 

The elevation of this great stronghold is not much less 
than 4,500 feet above sea-level. has been 

sometimes confounded with JZaighur, a very different 
place, and which merits some description, though 
strictly speaking it is not a Dekhan but a Concan fort, 
“When Sivajee began to rise into almost imperial 
“power, Eajgurh became too small for his retinue, and 
“in 1662-3 he selected a mountain called formerly 
“'Rairee,* situated on the edge of the Ghauts not far 
“from Mjghur.” 

(c) On its flat summit a mile and a half in length Kaighur. 
and half a mUe broad, and well supplied with water, he 
erected his seat of empire, Raighur, and transferred 
thither his great offices of state. Here Sivajee was 
crowned, and from hence he issued his coinage, and 
here he died in 1680 A.D. 

**RaighuT was soon after taken by the Moghuls. 
“Sivajee’s son’s wife and infant son were captured in 
“it. The celebrated sword ‘Bhow^ni,’ and that also 
“which Sivajee had taken from Afzool-Ivhan, were 
“conveyed thence to Aurungz^be, who long after 
“restored them to the heir of his ancient foe.” 

The three forts just named — Torna, R4jghur, and 
Raighur — may well be instanced as highland forts of 
MMi^rdshtr^: — the very nidus and centre of the 
Mahratta Highlands. 

(d) There are, of course, many other forts, such as Linganti. 
Lmg^na, close to R^jghur on the Ghauts, built by 
Sivajee at the same time as Tdla, G6ss5.1a, another 
Rairee, to secure his hold on the Concan. The way 

to these lies from Poona by “Singhur,” over the 
Pdbek-Khind near Torna, down the Asanalli Ghaut, 
past Raighur; or by the Nishnee Ghaut south. 

N 
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Hurricliandra- ^ 0 ^ “ HuiTicll&»lldr^g]lUr ” is pSlliapS tll6 mOSt 16- 

markably situated fortress of tlie Dekliaii, and is said 
to present the sublimest scenery in the whole range of 
the Western Ghauts. “The top of the mountain is of 
'' considerable extent (4000 feet) and it has a small but 
“very comfortable set of caves for residence, and a 
. “reputation for bears enough to allure the sportsman. 

. . ” It has a scarp of 3000 feet of nearly per- 

pendicular height, and is 4000 feet above the Concan 
immediately below it. It enjoys a fine climate, and is 
weU worthy of a place in any work treating of the 
“Highlands of India.” “I wonder,” says an author to 
whom I am much indebted for this portion of my 
work,* “this cool and lovely solitude is not oftener 
“visited;” but it seems to be subject to violent blasts 
of wind at times. 

sewnere. (f) Near Hurrich^ndrd.ghur is the fort of Sewnere 

near Jooneer, a fief of Sivajee’s grandfather, “M^loji- 
Bhonsla,” and here (1627 a.d.) was bom the great 
Sivajee liimself. This fort commands the Ndna and 
Malsej Ghauts, the former a point d'appni from the 
Dekhan. 

Pertabghur. (g) Pert^bghur, already mentioned (page 164) as 
visible from Md,h&bul^shw^r, is interesting as comiected 
vnth. the rise of Sivajee, being the scene of the notorious 
“W&,gnuk minder” of Afzool-Khan of Beejapore, by 
Sivajee in 1659; a deed not to be palliated of its 
treacheiy and baseness, but viewed perhaps by Sivajee 
as a great duty to his country and religion, and one 
that assinedly did more than perhaps any other deed 
of his to the establishment of his ascendancy and 
escape from the power of the Moghuls. 

Trimbuk. (h) Trimbuk is a strong and interesting fort amongst 

the Chdindore mountains, 20 miles south-west of N assick. 


* Vide a lecture delivered before the X7.S. Institute of Western 
India at Poona by flev, F. Gell, to which I am greatly indebted for 
much valuable information on the subject of this section. 
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It is a spot of great religious importance; perhaps the 
most sacred to Hindoos in Western India. From its 
rocks rise the fountains of the great river God^very. 

‘'Here great detached pillars of rock, 200 feet high, 

“stand round the little valley like giant sentinels.” It 
was surrendered to the British in 1818, after having 
repulsed one assault. 

Nature has done much, art but little, for these General Bemarks 
strongholds; many of them all but impregnable if well 
defended. Escalade or treachery has been the most 
common mode of their capture. Ofttimes has the gar- 
rison — as in the case of Trimbuk— been frightened 
into surrender, even after an unsuccessful assault. 

The Duke of Wellington, speaking of these fortresses, 
says he always attempted to blow open the gates, but 
seldom succeeded; he adds, “I have always taken 
“them by escalade;” which, however, he adds, “is un- 
“certain in its issue unless the attack can be made on 
“more points than one at the same time, and the 
“advance covered by musketry, and by enfilading the 
“parts attacked!” 

# It may be added to this, however, that a number 
of forts were captured by Sivajee by surprise, such as 
Kangoorie, Toong, Teekdna, Koaree, BhoorhpLohurgur, 

Rajmftchee, and the escalade by night of the great fort 
of Singhur by Tannaji-Maloosr^ and his son, with 1000 
MaWullies from Toma, is a well known instance of 
early Mahratta courage, and adds one more instance 
to the proverb that “fortune favours the brave.” 

On the fall of Trimbuk, the strongest and most 
sacred fort in the country, 30 other forts — each if well 
defended capable of defying an army — were (according 
to Lake) surrendered to us almost immediately without 
a blow, “and the vast Mahratta empire which had 
“overshadowed all the East, soon became an example 
“of the instability of thrones, the foundations of which 
“are not laid in the affections of the people. 

“We naturally ask why are these forts now of such 

n2 
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Miiitaiy-Aapecta. “small account Compared with what they once were ? 

“Without pretending to go into all the military ques- 
“tions involyed in the answers, I may call attention to 
“the pregnant words of the ‘Great Duke/ ‘In fact/ 
“he says, ‘no fortress is an impediment to the operations 
“‘of a hostile army in this country except it lies im- 
“ ‘mediately in the line on which the army must 
“‘necessarily march; or excepting it is provided with 
“‘a garrison of such strength and activity as to afford 
“‘detachments to operate upon the line of communi- 
“ ‘cation of the hostile army with its own country/ 

“For various and perhaps sufficient reasons, orders 
“have been given out to dismantle many of these 
“fortresses. It is difficult to help regretting it, how- 
“ever necessary and expedient it may be. Is it im- 
“ possible that the time may come when India will be 
“emptied of troops by the urgent needs of some great 
“Eiuopean struggle with which we shah sympathise 
“too much, not gladly to make every sacrifice ? Then 
“we, a handful of men amid angry populations, may 
“again wish, for strongholds of seciuity to fly to till 
“the storm be over: who can tell?” ^ 

To the above words of wisdom quoted, the author 
would humbly add his earnest endorsement. The 
want of “refuges” and posts of vantage, chiefly in the 
“Highlands of India,” has for years been the key note 
of his militar}^ views. Long before the Mutiny broke 
out he pointed at the possibility of such a thing, and 
in his then very subordinate capacity, urged upon 
authority to spare several points, which almost imme- 
diately afterwards did become of the first importance 
as “refuges” in the perilous times of 1857-9— 
Mooltan old fort. The author has never believed in 
the foresight or forecast of the British official mind. 
Prompt to face danger, it seems deficient in the sense 
of eventuality which foresees it, and the above few 
words of warning — the words of the wise man sitting 
in a corner— so chime in with his own convictions, 
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that he has quoted them m extmso, as expressive of 
his own long cherished conviction. 

"Of late years indeed, changes in the mode of war- newresque 
"fare have shorn the forts of their honours. As living 
“powers in the country they are now comparatively 
“unimportant We are no longer afraid of them. The 
“descendants of their former owners have ceased to 
“put any trust in them. They are things of the past 
"It is not impossible, indeed, that they may some day 
“be again manned with warriors, and play their stir- 
“ring part in future struggles of their coimtry. But 
“now they lie neglected and forsaken, or put to uses 
“quite other than those for which they were erected. 

“But I am not sure that the pleasure of living in the 
“past rather than in the present, together with the 
“sympathy one feels with fallen greatness and dimmed 
“glories, has not added a charm of which they could 
“not otherwise have- been possessed; and one loves 
“the giant crags and rude and crumbling fortifications 
“none the less because they have been distanced in 
“the race, and are now decidedly behind the age, and 
“because they stand a, mid their highland summits and 
“fem-clad hills with a melancholy grandeur, no longer 
“what they were. The world has swept by them; 
“‘civilization’ declines to acknowledge them; and the 
“busy nineteenth century knows them not 

“Once they were everything; the active centres of 
“political life, and the great nurseries of military spirit; 

“the keys, and keepers too, of the surrounding countries ; 

“the refuge in every hostile storm of invasion; the 
“founts from whence, like lava from mighty craters, 

“flowed forth the fiery hordes which desolated India. 

“They were the receptacles of wealth and wisdom, the 
“much desired prize for which each conqueror strove; 

“the suppressed premiss in every negotiation; the 
“seats of government; the schools of youth; the re- 
“source of a dignified old age. Undoubtedly too, they 
“were the foster-mother of Mahratta nationality, and 
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“interwoven with every element of the national great- 
“ness. They reared the hardy tribes which have been 
“called the Goths of India. If a time of prosperity 
“came, it was spent in strengthening their fortifications; 
“if adversity, in defending them to the death; it was 
“only disaster when they had to be given up. On 
“their summits treaties were framed, and terms were 
“signed with the luxurious princes of the plains of 
“India; to their subterranean chambers were carried 
“the plunder of great cities in all parts of Asia; and 
“in their dungeons — still horrible to behold — were 
“confined the captives (male and female) tom from 
“the homes of the enemies of their country. Ah! and 
“many a dark and thrilling deed of blood and cruelty 
“has been perpetrated in those now silent recesses. 
“Along their proud ramparts troops of richly dressed 
“and weU armed men were ever moving. Bright silken 
“ensigns threw broad folds over their towers; and the 
“numerous cannon of their bristling battlements woke 
“up ever and anon the echoes of the surrounding 
“mountains. It was a gay and gallant scene. 

“Alas! they are nothing now. In a very few of 
“them a havildar and a few sipahis still keep the gate; 
“but hundreds of them^ — by far the larger number — 
“are marked in the lists of the quarter-master-general 
“as 'deserted’ or 'destroyed.' They are all silent now; 
“witnessing indeed to later times, and to degenerate 
“races, of the great deeds of their forefathers, of self- 
“ sacrificing heroism, and desperate courage, and high 
“hopes, which seem as if they have for ever mouldered 
“cold and low.” 

With these extracts I approach the end of my shght 
chronicle of the “Hill Forts of the Dekhan,” as a sub- 
sidiary offset of the general subject — “Highlands of 
India.” 

re- At the time I write (1875) India is quiet — “as 
quiet as gunpowder,” — and we war not at present so 
much against man as against the climate and powers 
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of natural evil evolved from miasm and disease. If it 
can be proved that any of these mountain summits 
and plateaux contain, from their position and elevation, 
an exemption from those dire enemies, malaria, tropical 
heat, and the consequent lassitude and disease, then 
assuredly we may class them amongst the points of 
vantage and “refuges’’ so often insisted on in this 
present work, and their garrisons might be even per- 
haps concentrated into a “Military Circle” such as has 
been advocated; beyond this, I fear we cannot contem- 
plate them in the light of agricultural industrial circles, 
such as military colonization would take cognizance 
of, as their essential features are stony and rocky 
solitudes, perched amidst dense jungle and scriib, and 
surrounded with arid plains, where sheet-rock and 
tracts of half reclaimed desert and sand nourished 
vegetation alternate with strips of fertility taken up 
by the exuberant populations of MS-hS,r&shtrS*. 

Tlieir strategic position for those who hold the sea- 
board is but little; though tcLctically as points of 
vantage, good. Let us rather contemplate them here 
under their romantic aspects, so pleasantly put before 
us by the able author quoted from,^ and I venture to 
'think from the comparatively slight experience I have 
undergone in viewing them, that much of interest 
attaches to these grand old solitary eeries of the past 
age of M^hfi^r^shtrS,, and of the mountain plateaux 
they defended. 

The foregoing sketch of M^h^r&shtrS,, with the vivid 
picture of its thousand forts and posts of vantage — 
refuges from hostile man and the equally hostile heat 
of summer — Pleads us to the question involved in the 
title of this work, — How far such resources may be 
availed of, and what general advantages may bo 
reaped from them ? 

The writer has consistently ever advocated the 
massing of British troops in healthy localities; and 
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though, doubtless, the space embraced by most of the 
positions noted may be very limited, still it is believed 
that these pieds-de-terre of the “Highlands of India’* 
may well enter into our attentive consideration as pos- 
sible stronghold refuges, or local centres of strength, for 
the dominant race in times of peril. Some of them, as 
above stated, have already been availed of as “sanitary” 
retreats from the heats of summer, chiefly for the 
convalescents of the Poona division of the army; 
others are, as stated, but slenderly garrisoned by our 
native soldiery, or even altogether abandoned. Should 
an imperial S3rstem of relief for our native troops be 
introduced, and natives not bound by hereditary ties to 
M^^r^shtr^ ever occupy these quarters of the present 
Mahratta forces, we may anticipate that some of these 
elements of strength may be more fully utilised than 
has hitherto been done under the “Presidency” systeni, 
a regime which, in a military sense, seems so heavily 
to have curbed the development of the Indian Army, 
and pressed on its resources. I do not doubt but that 
in the futme that system — which, however, in its time 
has worked well practically — ^is doomed to the common 
fate of efiete systems. Thus much I venture to antici- 
pate on a point so far bearing on my subject, “ The 
Highlands of India,” that its dissolution would no 
doubt facilitate the development suggested in this 
work. 

NOTE, — The “Inyadri Hills,” on the edge of Candeish in the 
Dekhan, present an extraordinary example of trap rock cropping up 
into fantastic shapes, often by successive terraces of level rock rising 
like steps on to a dat table-land-like summit, on which an isolated 
columnar mass often crowns the mountain. 
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SECTION XIV. 

THE WATERSHED OF "CENTRAL INDIA;” 

THE PLATEAUX OF OMERKANTUK AND SEONI. 

The Vindhta, Sathpoora, and Ktmore Hills; 

Pachmaei, and Basins of the Nebbudda, Tapti, 

AND GoDAVEBY. 

B efore passing on to the hills north of the Ner- 
biidda, it seems expedient to dwell a little further 
on the Highlands of the Dekhan; especially to mention ^sampoora 
Omerktotuk, the most northern and the most elevated 
of the mountain tracts which encircle the table-land 
of Central India, and which may indeed almost be 
included within the area of M4hlir^htrk, as defined 
in the preceding section. This plateau constitutes 
the watershed of Central India, as on it originate the 
great rivers Nerbudda and S6ne, which respectively 
pour their waters into the western Indian Ocean, and 
through the Gangetic Valley into the Bay of Bengal. 

The great river Mi,hS,nuddy also rises on this plateau, 
which after draining a large mountain basin, empties 
itself direct into the Bay of Bengal. 

The plateau of Omerk^tuk — whose elevation at its 
highest points approaches 7000 feet above sea level — 
is the central axis-block whence radiate the chains 
that extend north-west across the Nerbudda, and west 
into the Dekhan. The table-land, however, rises con- 
siderably above them in altitude. Below Mundla, 
where the Nerbudda falls over its precipitous terrace, 
it sends out offsets westwards on both sides of the 
Nerbudda. These take the form of three distinct 
ridges; — (1) the most northern being the Vindhya 
Mountains, (2) the middle range the Sathpoora, and 
(3) the Southern, which constitutes the northern dip 
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of the table-land of the Dekhan, has been sometimes 
called the ‘‘Northern Ghauts,” — the M^h^deo Hills 
lying between the two branches of the TaptL Between 
these three ranges lie the parallel valleys of the Ner- 
budda and TaptL 

Gt^auts chlido'S Northern Ghauts, thus defined, commence 

i: Mahadeo Hills, about 22° uoith latitude, and between 78° and 79° 
east longitude, with the “Highlands” on whose 
declivity are found the upper branches of the “Wur- 
dah,” an affluent of the God^very, and on whose 
western declivity the springs of the Tapti are found. 

These mountain masses have an approximate ele- 
vation of 3000 feet, and send off a very distinct and 
well defined range some 2,500 feet elevation westwards 
between the two branches of the Tapti This range is 
called the “Meih^Ldeo,” and attains its highest elevation 
near the fortress of “Q4wulgurh.” Continuing west- 
wards along the southern side of the Tapti, the 
Northern Ghauts extend to 74° east longitude, to 
Chandore and Soolgd.na, where they blend in with the 
Western Ghauts or Syhoodria Moimtains. The range 
appears of considerable elevation, and rises very abrupt 
and steep from the valley of the Tapti, but its descent 
into the table-land of the Dekhan is moderate, not 
being more than 500 feet above it. The mountain 
passes are very difficult across tliis range. The best 
pass from the valley of the Tapti to Aurungabad leads 
close to the celebrated rock temples near Adjunteh. 

pjver Godflyery. The God^very— the largest of the Dekhan rivers — 

rises in the north-west comer of the table-land of the 
Northern Ghauts near Nassick in the Chandore range. 
The Wurdah, one of its chief northern tributaries, 
drams a considerable basin, extending along the 
southern declivity of the Northern Ghauts and the 
elevated table-land of Omerk^ntuk, between 76° and 
80° east longitude: it receives the Wynegunga, on 
which Nagpore, the modem capitol of Berar, is built. 
Mountains rising to 2000 or 2,500 feet abruptly, lock 
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in the God^very at its junction with the Wurdah. 

The river is here a mile in width during the rainy 
season. 

3. The Vindhya Mountains are of a very indeter- The vindhyas, 
mmed axis. Geologically viewed, some geographers 
have held them to commence in Behar and terminate 
near Cape Comorin; offset ridges ramify in various 
directions, and, locally, bear different names. The true 
Vindhyas — as so termed by the natives — commencing 
near the western coast, extend only as far as about 
Jvbhhvlpore, Here they merge into the so called 
“Kymore” Hills, which extend down the valley of the 
S6ne to near Patna, Ehdtas, and Sasseram, sending 
branches off to Mirzapore, Banda, and even Gwalior; 
where, however, they are of lesser elevation. To the 
north, where they extend along the Nerbudda, the 
true Vindhyas may be termed the broken wall or 
buttress of the plateau of Malwa; there they scarcely 
exceed 2000 feet elevation, and only in a few spots 
such as “Shaizghur — the highest peak in the Mandoo 
range — only attaining 2,610 feet elevation. 

The drainage of the Kymore branch of the Vindhyas 
in Behar finds its issue chiefly into the River S6ne, 
which falls into the Ganges near Patna. These are 
generally flat-topped hills; they attain their greatest 
elevation in the Pe^ of Omerkintuk, near 7000 feet 
elevation. Further south-east these hills are called 
the “Rajmahals” or “Goomehs.” In Behar the flat 
shoulder of “P^asnafith” attains an elevation of 4,230 
feet; its highest peak being 4,500 feet. Some spurs, 
also, near “Beejaghur,” a fortress famous in story and 
romance, near the head waters of the S6ne, attain 
altitudes of 3,400 or 4000 feet, almost the only elevated 
points needing remark. The country can hardly be 
said to present ground for colonization; even as a 
temporary refuge for Europeans it is a doubtful 
locality; but the eastern watershed of these hills, into 
the S&ne and its tributaries, is well known to be rich 
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in auriferous deposits, and also contains coal measures ; 
a fact which may affect its development in the future, 
when India shall have entered on another phase of 
social history.* 

4. The Sdthpoora Mountains are the block range 
between the Nerbudda and TaptL They do not, at 
their highest peak, rise above 2000 feet. They possess 
the same geological structure as the Vindhyas, though 
the outlines differ in having bolder peaks of amygdaloid 
and greenstone. The Kiver Tapti rises in the Nyardi 
Hills (a parent knot of the S^tipoora Hills) 56 miles 
north-north-east from EUichpoor. Gawulgurhf is in 
this district— 15 miles north-west of EUichpoor— near 
the sources of the Tapti and Pooma Rivers, which has 
its other source in the Sathpoora range. 

The elevated plateau of Pdchmdri dominates these 
hills. It occupies a commanding and central position 
as towards Goondwilna; as also towards the Nerbudda 
vaUey; the plateau itself being about 3,600 feet ele- 
vation. The sandstone peak of ‘‘Dhfipgurh” = 4,380 
feet, and Andeh-K6h, a wild glen, = 2,500 feet elevation, 
are points in its close vicinity; Mopdni being the chief 
centre of the coal measures found in the basin of the 
Nerbudda. Pi,chm^i appears first noticed about 1818, 
when Appa-Sahib, ex-Raj ah of Nagpore, sought refuge 
amongst the wild tribes of the M^hS,deo Hills, which 
brought on the temporary occupation of this plateau. 
It now holds a flourishing British sanitarium. The 
geological structure of this district consists of sand- 
stone with trap overlaid, and coal is found towards 
Omerksintuk. 

5. Deoghur (above the Ghauts) a district of Goond- 
wina, may here be mentioned as an elevated tract 
looking down to the north on the vaUey of the 


* See end of this Bection, para. 10. 

t WeUesley took this place in 1803 after a siege of two days only. 
It was originaUy a *‘Goond” possession, and was captured by Ragajee 
Bhonsla in 1754. 
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The Mahadeo or Pachmari Hills from the south, showing the great escarpment. 
Section XIV. 
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Nerbudda. The most elevated of the ridges travers- 
ing it is in the vicinity of Bhdtkdgnr, having at its 
other (west) extremity the mass of the M&,hideo 
mountains (2,500 feet), the highest of which is called 
''Daml^gahSrL” The rivers Wurda and Wynegunga, 
to the south of this district constitute its outlet by 
water transit, and drain its basin. 

The following are a few elevations;— 

Ambawarra - 2,500 feet elevation. 

Chindwarra - 2,200 „ 

T^dghaut - 2000 „ 

Kumap^ Ghaut 1,750 „ 

Sirgoojah, in the Goondw4na country, is the capitol 
of a large province of the same name. About three 
marches to the south-east is the mountain and table- 
land of Mynpiit — 3000 feet elevation — enjoying a 
temperate climate as compared with the adjacent 
plains. Here the thermometer often falls as low as 
28®, and the average heat does not exceed 72® — 80®. 

It forms the watershed of a considerable region, — to 
the north into the River S6ne, and to the south into 
the M4hS,nuddy. 

The Wurdah River rises in Goondw^a and flows 
into the Wynegunga at SeonL The Wynegunga is 
the largest of the Goondwtoa rivers. It rises on the 
'‘Seoni” plateau at 1,850 feet elevation, and finally 
enters the River Godd,very near Chinoor, contributing 
an equal quantity of water. Floats of timber descend 
this river, whose water communication with the coast 
and the excellent little harbour of Coringa, at the 
mouth of the Goddvery, is thus established. 

The history of the Goond Rajahs is of considerable Historical Notice 
interest, though of somewhat obscure antiquity. ' They 
rose to some eminence and power under the M6ghul 
emperors, of whom they became vassals; and in the 
person of Rajah "Bukt-Bullund,” adopted the Mahom- 
edan religion; but they were overthrown by the 
Bhonsla family, who usurped the country. As far’ 
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back as the reign of Aurungz^be we find Goond chiefs 
as rulers of Mundla, Deoghur, and Chanda, the ancient 
Capitols of the mountain kingdom of Goondw^bna — 
Nagpore being the modem capitol. This tract may 
perhaps be mentioned amongst the ‘'Highlands of 
India.*' 

tiieOodaveiTs^^ 6. FoUowing the course of the Goddyery, the 

poiQta of Interest “Anantaglierry ** Hills near Hyderabad Dekhan, may 
here perhaps be mentioned as a quasi-sanitary, but I 
believe they are assigned lands. Districts in the Ber^r 
valley and Sd,thpoora range within the basin of the 
Tapti, are perhaps favourable for enterprise and partial 
culture at such points as Chikuldah, Mokloh, Dhool- 
ghlLt, etc., etc. They are inhabited by Goonds — a 
primitive race. The chief products are sugar-cane, 
turmeric, grain, &c. The scenery is very fine. Parts of 
Berar, which are bounded by the river Wurdah, a 
tributary of the God^very, would have an outlet to 
the seaboard should "Sir A. Cotton’s’* scheme for the 
navigation of that river be carried out. A few blocks 
of land in Kaichore district, over 3000 feet, may also 
be named as favourable for temporary if not for per- 
manent residence for European capitalists. 

Still pursuing the coiuse of the Godd^very, we 
should find on the northern bank, near the sea-coast, 
the “Marm^di” HiUs, attaining an elevation of 4000 
feet on the north of that river, and the “Thoamool” 
HiUs (3,500 feet), which are still better adapted for 
settlement. These two blocks of mountain have been 
already described (Section II., paras. 5, 6) as enjoying 
a modified temperature, partly from elevation and 
partly from proximity to the sea. They are adjacent 
to the harbour of Coringa already alluded to. 

Highiandfl. 7. The moimtain tract north of the valley of the 
M^hgLnuddy is a mountainous table-land elevated be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 feet above the sea, but traversed 
by ridges running east and west of not less than 5000 
or 6000 feet. North it blends in with the plateau of 
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Omerk^tntuk, and south a single ridge projects towards 
the Bay of Bengal, where it terminates west-south- 
west of Biilasore, and is here called “Nilagherri,” 
ending in the bluff called the “Mylagiri” Hills.* 

8. ; On the south-west of the table-land of Omer- 
k^ntuk rise the Tapti and Poona Rivers, constituting 
the two branches of the Tapti. The mountain range 
between these two branches is called “M&,Md 60 ,” and 
rises to 2,600 feet. Its average width is about 20 miles, 
and it rises abrupt on both sides, which are covered 
with forest After the jimction, the Tapti flows 
through the S6,thpoora Mountains 280 miles to the 
sea 

The course of the Nerbudda, from its source at 
Omerktotuk, and its precipitous fall over the table- 
land at Mimdla to Husshangabad, along the base of 
the Vindhya Mountains on the north and the Siithpoora 
Mountains on the south, has already been mentioned 
(para. 1). These two great rivers have been stated to 
drain the basin of the Dekhan westwards. 

9. All the regions here described as constituting General Remarks 
the Highlands of the Eastern Dekhan, contain dense 2? 

forest tracts swarming with wild animals, the usual 
heavy game of the Indian jungles. Recent writers 
have described the wild and beautiful scenery of these 
regions often called “Central India.” Although the 
writer has more than once passed across this country 
he has not had such full opportunities of examining 
the country as would justify an opinion as to its feas- 
ibleness for European settlement. On the whole, he 
must incline to the belief that it scarcely presents 
such encouragement as other districts already de- 
scribed Lovely glades and vales bathed in perpetual 
spring, braced in by mountain tracts nearly above the 
zone of malaria, no doubt might be found, but in too 
restricted an area to attract colonists. A few plateaux, 
however, might be occupied, and the scheme of 


See end of this section, para. 10. 
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sanitary settlement such as has been tried at Pdchm^i 
in the Sd-thpoora Mountains might succeed. Possibly 
a '‘Reserve Circle** might be established for Central 
India on some of the plateaux^ named for a military 
settlement sub vexillOy but its area of expansibility 
could be but restricted. 

In the dry season, hot and arid are these intricate 
clusters of mountain, which, however, when the rain 
falls, are at once converted into fresh green pastures, 
and, it must be feared, malarious, though lovely forests 
in which, defying sickness, the British sportsman has 
loved to roam and hunt the tiger, sambur, and — south- 
wards— rthe bison (or TJrus) and elephant, with the 
other running game of an Indian forest. The lover of 
the picturesque also would find in these elevated forest 
tracts ample scope for his admiring eye to expatiate, 
or his pencil to limn the natural features. This is 
scarcely the place to dwell on such features, albeit in 
the settlement or colonization of new regions, assuredly 
such attractions in the vicinity are by no means an 
unimportant adjunct as attractive to the Anglo-Saxon 
race. Several recent writers have written pleasantly 
on this subject, and to them I would refer the reader 
for detailed information on the districts under notice. 
A few profiles, and elevations of the scarps of this 
district as an adjunct to the foregoing partial descrip- 
tion will be given, as illustrative of the geological 
structure. 

Varasnauth and 10* P^asuafith (4,624) and the Rajmahal Hills being 
theRajmahamiiis Bengal are not strictly within cognizance of this 
section of the work, but as they may be regarded as 
offsets of the central plateau described in para. 3, may 
perhaps be here conveniently introduced. 

The M^gasdni and Mylagiri Hills are also alluded 
to in para 7 as found on the course of the MlihSnuddy, 
and will also be here noticed. 

A short notice of Pdrasnafith, the culminating sum- 
mit of the Rajmahal Hills north of Bengal, seems 
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Mount Parasnauth, Bengal. Elevation 4,624- feet. Section XIV. 
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General View of Mount Parasnauth, Bengal. From east peak, looking west. 
Section XIV. 
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called for, as it forms a small sanitarium and residence . 
for a few Calcutta people during the very hot weather, 
its temperature being some 10 or 12° cooler than that 
of the Bengal plains. 

Mount P^rasnauth (PlLrswanS,th) is situated at the 
confines of Bengal and Behar, in territory belonging 
to the Rajah of Pdlgunge. It is faintly visible from 
Bisizixibdgh, another quasi-sanitary station for British 
troops in the Rajmah^ Hills. It is one of the most 
sacred places of pilgrimages for devotees of the *‘Jain*’ 
sect^ throughout India. The name of the mountain on 
which the temple, or series of temples (goompties), is 
situated is named Sdmet Sekher, Pdrasnauth being the 
deified or holy name of the shrine, and there are no 
less than 12 goompties (shrines) — corresponding to 
the 12 JTaina Tirthankars — crowning the summit. 

It is a singularly beautiful mountain, commanding a 
view of the whole surrounding country, and is the 
loftiest summit in the valley of the Ganges, being 
4,483 feet in elevation. The chief ascent is from 
“Pdlgunge,*' where the devotional duties of the pil- 
grims commence; another ascent is from Mahdeobund 
south-east from Mathopore, which is at the 147th 
milestone from Calcutta on the G.T. road. The sides 
of the mountain are clothed with magnificent “sukooa” 
trees and creepers. . The flora on the sides of the hiU 
is sub-Himalayan. S^l, toon,, sisso, jarool, bamboo, 
and a tree peculiar to this district — the “sahr jain” — 
abound. 

About 1000 feet below the summit, at an eleva|iion 
of about 3,500 feet, there is a plateau which might be 
utilized for cultivation. Stone and timber are plentiful. 

The hiU is of syenite (or gneiss), and the temperature 
10° or 12° below that of the plains at the base of the 
hill, where there is a d^lk bungalow. The highest 
summit, according to the Government Survey of 1861 
= 4,624 feet. The watershed is on the north, where 
springs exist, owing to a dip in the strata northwards. 

0 
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A ground plan and elevation will tend to show the 
characteristics of this really grand, though isolated, 
southern mountain. 

Plateau of Hazdxi-b&gh*, an elevated region of 
the Rajmahal Hill a , within sight of the fine mountain 
just described, is not less than 28 miles in length, but 
though elevated 1,800 feet above sea level it is not free 
from malaria, and is scarcely to be reckoned amongst 
the “HigHands of India.” Its highest peaks, after 
Pdrasnauth, are as follows; — 

The Chendw^r Peak - 2,816 feet elevation 
„ Jalinga „ - 3,057 „ 

„ BaragAti „ - 3,460 „ 

being 1,300 feet above the “Chutea-Nagpore” Plateau; 
and others approximating to 3000 feet. The water- 
shed of the “Damoodar” River is not above 3000 feet 
The forests of this region are not valuable, but the 
pasturage is good, and the soil is favourable to the 
growth of tea The population are SonthMs, Bishoos, 
etc. The geological formation is plutonic, with marine 
deposits superimposed. Coal is also found in the 
basin of the Damoodar. 

“ Khuttock Hills.” 

The Magasani 11. Some account of the “Magasini” and “Mylagixi” 
HiushiKhnttock. Khuttock, may perhaps conveniently here be 

given. The former (Magasdni) group, about 40 miles 
inland from Balasore, consists of a plateau 3,800 feet 
elevation, and, though scarcely sufficiently elevated 
above malaria, enjoys a temperature 1 2° or 14° lower 
than the adjacent plains. The route from Balasore is 
across a level plain of “kunker" and ferruginous gravel, 
and the summit peak, and ridges are reached by gradual 
slopes, and abound in stone suited for building pur- 


* I am doubtful whether this word is referable to Bdgh (gardens) 
or Baug (tigers). Prom the “tigerish” character of the country, 
however, I incline to the rendering Hazdri-bdug (a thousand tigers). 
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poses, at elevations of from 2,500 to 3,600 feet. The 
soil is rich below the summit. Water is good and pure, 
and there are perennial springs near the summit. At 
about 3000 feet there is a fine grassy plateau of several 
mUes in extent, well watered, and covered with large 
forest trees. The soil — a rich marl — is subtended by 
a rolling country 40 miles in length, by 10 or 12 miles 
in width, and is admirably adapted for coffee, wheat, 
potatoes, and vegetables; tea might also grow. 

On the whole, these hiUs are better adapted for a 
colonist than for a sanitarium, for which their ele- 
vation is scarcely sufficiently raised above the malaria 
of the plains; the temperature being 13° cooler than 
Calcutta, and 13° hotter than the Nilgherries, is con- 
sequently exactly a medium temperature between 
those points. The trigonometrical station on the 
highest peak of the Hill of Magasdni is 3821-53 feet 
above sea level in latitude north 20° 38', and longitude 
east 80° 24', and is 38 miles from Balasore in a direct 
line, nearly due west 

12. The Mylagiri Hills in Palleyra, are even better MyiagiriHiiii. 
and more interesting than the Magasdni, but their 
situation — 120 miles as the crow flies, from the seaboard 
— ^reduces their value as a sanitary resort, otherwise they 
enjoy a flner site for building than the Magasini plat- 
eau, as they possess a fine ridge running some 14 miles 
north-east at an elevation of about 3,500 feet. To the 
west of this ridge there is an extensive table-land at a 
slightly lower elevation, well watered, and containing 
many villages, one of which, “JombarumDehi,” is beauti- 
fully situated in a lovely valley watered by a hiU stream, 
which here falls over cliffs of “red jasper” 550 feet. 

“Kiimtar” is perhaps the chief trigonometrical station 
of tliis range of hill and valley, and is situated on the 
extensive ridge already mentioned. 

The Mylagiri (trigonometrical) station, from which 
the whole range takes its name, is 3,880 feet high, 
with plenty of good water near the top, and easy access 

o2 
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might be made from the southward There is ample 
ground on the top for building, and even for gardening 
purposes.* 


Captain Saxton*® -Royal Trigonometrical Survey. 
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SECTION XV. 

RAJASTHAN, 

AND THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS NORTH OF 
THE NERBUDDA. 

(1) The Vindhtas tuethee dbsceibbd ; (2) Malwa; 

(3) The “Upbe-mal," compeising the Haeeowtie 
AND Chutoee Hills; (4) Mount Aboo and 
Offsets of the “Aeavelli” Mountains; with 
(5) A Notice of the “KIathiawae” Geoup of 
Highland Temples, etc., etc. 

T he Vindhya Mountains begin on the west, between me vinaya 
73° and 74° east longitude, with the high hill of 
Powaghur near Champaneer — that blue mass one sees 
from Bardda to the east — and extend eastwards along 
the valley of the Nerbudda. The western portion, as 
far as Ohikulda, has not the appearance of a continu- 
ous range, beiug broken up into isolated groups, and 
presenting many steep summits. Its width here is 
considerable, and to the north it blends in with the 
mountain tract which extends north-north-west along 
the river Mhye, and which unites the Vindhya 
Mountains with the Aravelli Range. East of Ohikulda 
the Vindhya range approaches the Nerbudda, and 
continues along it like a steep wall, having a broad- 
backed surface without peaks; its general elevation 
being about 1,700 feet above the vale of the Nerbudda, 
and not more than 2,200 above sea level. 

As the table-land extending to the north (where it 
is contiguous to this range) is itself 2000 feet above 
sea level, the mountainous character of the range dis- 
appears on that side; but towards the Nerbudda its 
declivity is exceedingly steep, and indented by short 
transverse cuts, which in places give the appearance 
of projeotmg bastions, on many of which fortresses 
have been built, now mostly in decay. 
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Such are the VintJhya Mountains as far east as the 
road which connects Bhopal — on the table-land of 
Malwa — ^with Hushungabad on the Nerbudda; and it 
is to this portion of the range alone that the term 
'*Vindhya'' is applied hy the natives. East of this 
point the Vindhya range blends in with the table-land 
of Omerktotuk (see page 185), and merges into the 
“Kymore*’ range, which buttresses in the course of the 
River S6ne towards Patna on the Ganges. It declines 
in height as it approaches Mirzapore to 1000 or 700 
feet above sea level. The roads across the Vindhya and 
valley of the Nerbudda have been already mentioned. 
They mostly converge on the chief cities of Malwa or 
pajMs acrMs^the the Uper-mal district, such as Oojein, Mhow, Indore. 
Ri?er Nerbudda. (1) The Baug Road from Chikulda leads across the 
Tanda Ghaut to Oojein and Oodipore. (2) Next comes 
the Jaun Ghaut/ which rises to 2,328 feet above sea 
level, to Mhow, and on to Indore and Oojein. (3) A 
third pass leads over the Vindhyas to Bhopal from 
Hushungabad, this road has already been mentioned 
and described (Section XIV.). (4) Near the table-land 
of Omerk^tuk a road leads from Jubbulpore to Bel- 
hdri. Other roads traverse the mountains of the Kymore 
range from Chtind^r; and, more recently, the great Agra 
and Bombay mail road crosses the very heart of these 
mountains over the Sebni plateau; and the railway now 
(1874) has pierced these forest solitudes, and whirls 
the commerce and traffic of the Gangetic valley and 
north-west India to the western seaboard. 

Malwa and the 2. A triangle, whose base would be the Vindliya 
TopoSiphy.^®^ Mouutains (properly so-called) lying along the valley 
of the Nerbudda, and whose apex would be near 
Jaipore or Ajmere, would embrace a table-land of 
considerable extent, viz. that of Malwa, which occupies 
its southern regions, and is enclosed by mountain 
ranges, and also a large mountain region called Uper- 
mal, which extends on the north of the table-land. 
The Vindhya Mountains thus form the southern 
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boundary of the table-land of Malwa On tbe north 
the Harrowtie (or Mokundra) range closes it in. 

The Mokundra Pass, forming the great outlet of the 
country, has played a very conspicuous part in the 
destinies of Malwa. It is the scene of a British defeat, 
but it would be too long here to enter on the historical 
episodes of which it has been the arena It leads to 
the TJper-mal or eastern section of the triangle sup- 
posed in the text. To the east the Mokundra Eange 
stretches into the offsets of the Vindhyas near the 
sources of the river Sonar near Chandpoor (79° east 
longitude). It embraces an area stretching north-west 
as far as Neemuch, where it is connected with a 
mountain region south of Oodipore, and joining the 
ArwveUi range near 24® north latitude, and 73° to 74® 
east longitude. This range is of insignificant elevation, 
and is broken up in places by the rivers and torrents 
which, originating in the Vindhya Mountains, traverse 
the table-land of Malwa, and forcing their way through 
the Harrowtie Hills, descend in numerous cataracts 
and rapids through the narrow valleys. The table-land 
of Malwa dips towards the north from about 2000 to 
1,300 feet elevation. Indore, in the Vindhya Mountains, 
= 2000 feet elevation; Oojein= 1,650 feet; Bardda, near 
the Ohumbul = 1,520 feet; Rampore-Vaikree, imder the 
Harrowtie Hills, - 1,275 feet. These towns, which are 
built on the Chumbul river, indicate the dip of the 
table-land northward. On the table-land itself are 
several cities of importance, such as Bhopal, Indore, 
Dhar; and Oojein in the centre of Malwa is a very 
ancient town through which the first meridian of 
Hindu astronomers is drawn. It was formerly the 
residence and capitol of Scindia, now removed to 
Gw&lior. Bhanpore is important from its command 
of the Mokundra Pass, which leads over the Harrowtie 
Hills to Uper-maL Pert4bghur, situated on the road 
to Goojerat is noted for its" works in gold. A line 
drawn from thence to Dohud marks the western 
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boundaxy of the table-land of Malwa. The KAntel, west 
of this line, is a mountain tract about 50 miles from 
east to west, cormecting the Vindhya Mountains with' 
the Aravelh Eange. This region is full of forest valu- 
able for timber, which includes teak. This region is 
called KiLntel, and is chiefly inhabited by "Bheels,” 
who will be described further on (para. 9). 
ita RangM 3. Qn the north of the table-land of Malwa, sepa- 
or Highlands of rated £rom it only by tlie Harrowtie Hills, lies a 
mountainous region called by the natives Uper-mal = 
The Highlands, This region is intersected by several 
parallel ridges from the Aravellis, decreasing in altitude 
as they trend eastwards towards Rew^i. 

The Qiittore Hills are nearest to the Aravelli, and 
terminate in a kind of mountain knot, in which the 
Harrowtie Hills also terminate on the west. Neemuch 
is near the bluff of this range, which runs north-east 
towards Agra, terminating near Dh61pore on the 
Chumbul. They do not rise beyond 2000 feet abore 
sea level, and not more than 600 feet above the 
adjacent country at their base, but from their steep 
and broken character they oppose great impediments 
to the traversing the parallel valleys comprised in this 
region between the Chumbul and Bunn^s Rivers. 

Forts or To\nis Chittore, K6tah, Bhoondi, Jaipore, Indurghur, are 
towns of this mountain tract. Strange isolated rocks 
from 400 to 600 feet above the plain, are found in the 
northern parts of this region. The town of “Alwar” is 
even as much as 1,200 feet, perched on the highest of 
these strange rocky islands of the plain. 

Oodipore is another celebrated city — the capitol of 
Mewar — whose chief claims precedence of all Rajpoot 
princes; and, still further north, are Ummerghur, 
Bhilwarra, and Bunaira. In the extreme north-east 
comer of this tract is Ajmere in the Aravelli chain 
which will be described further on. Gwalior is a 
strange island rock west of this region.* 


of Eajpootana. 


* Where this work was oommenced. 
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Spedmen of a Rajpoot Fort, "Buna/r." Seotion XV. 


NOTE. It is an essential feature of a Rajpoot Fort that the Tom'h or Village is 
clustered round the base of the rocH on which it stands. In predatory times the chiefs 
followers and clansmen would naturally seek protection under the aegis of his strong- 
hold. Further to the east, an example of this is presented in the great rock fortress of 
GwALion, which is one and a quarter miles in length, under each end of which a city 
containing ten or twelve thousand inhabitants is found built ; that at the west end being 
originally the “ Luahkur,” or camp of the Mnhratta i’rince “ Scindia,*' whose capitol it 
forms at the present day. The author, whilst in cuminand of this interesting fortress, 
commenced the early chapters of this work. 
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I do not know that much more need be said of this 
region, which is cursorily noticed here as amongst the 
quasi-** Highlands of India,” though it does not come 
within the area of healthy refuges, or even contain 
jpieds-de-terre for sanitary circles such as have been 
suggested. 

4. All the rivers which traverse the table-lands of of Raj- 
Malwa and TJper-mal, just described, fall into the 

Jumna, the watershed of the country being north-east. 

Mostly originating in the west of the table-land of 
Malwa, with a slow current, they break through the 
Harrowtie chain in narrow valleys, where they form a 
series of rapids and cataracts. The largest — the 
Chumbul — rises on the northern declivity of the 
Vindhya Mountains in three branches, between which 
are built the towns of Dhar, Segore, and Indore. The 
other rivers of this region — the Sinde, Betwah, Cane, 
and T6nse, which aU drain eastwards to the Jumna — 
are also full of cataracts, and none of them navigable 
beyond a very short distance from their respective 
mouths. 

The most eastern of the rivers of the mountain 
region of Northern Hindostan, the S6ne, rises on the 
eastern declivity of the table-land of Omerk^Lntuk, 
near 23° north latitude, and 82° east longitude: it 
skirts the table-land north-north-west to 24° north 
latitude, when it suddenly turns to east-north-east, ^ 
and flowing through the cliffs of the Kymore range, 
in a narrow valley to **Il6t4sghur,” enters the Gangetic 
plain, and becomes navigable till its junction with the 
Ganges above Patna. 

5. We have now fairly worked our way north as 
far as the Aravelli range, beyond which it is scarcely 
proposed to carry the reader at present. 

To enter on historic study of these regions would Hiatoriwo'Note. 
involve too elaborate a retrospect, and take us back 
into the very dawn of history, when the early Aryan 
immigrations, fixing on these sheltered table-lands, 
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imported the great Rajpoot stock, and colonized the 
country of “R^j^sth^” Twenty-two principalities 
ruled over by scions of this great stock are still extant 
to attest the former grandeur of their race. Proud 
and patriotic, they resisted Mahomedan usurpation to 
the death; and the episodes of their struggles against 
the Moghul power are heroic, and full of most romantic 
interest. They extorted their ‘'suzerain’s*’ respect, and 
became "allies” rather than feudatories of the Moghul 
empire. 

In the 18th century, and in the early years of the 
present century, successively overrun by the Mahrattas 
and Pindarics, they bent before the storm, but have 
recovered, and with our aid and support are, it is be- 
lieved, contented, and loyal to the power which 
guarantees their integrity.* 

A long period of enforced peace, and consequent 
idleness, has perhaps tarnished their former warlike 
character, and enervating habits may perhaps have 
impaired their original native energy; stiU they possess 
elements of warlike aspiration, and in our service have 
proved good soldiers. Even yet, it is believed that the 
Rajpoot principalities could bring into the field a 
united force of cavalry amounting to 150,000, which 
reduced to discipline, and organized, might give us 
perhaps 50,000 or 60,000 auxiliary light horsemen for 
the defence of British India. This feature may be 
called their objective power. Their defensive power 
resides in the natural character of their country rather 
than in its artificial strength; and it especially derives 
strength from the remarkable range of mountains now 
to be described. 

TheAraveiu 6. The "AraveILi”-|- Range, extending along and 
covering the whole northern front of their country for 

* The small ' Principality of Tonk alone remains a Tvitness of the 
Findarie irruptions and conquest. It is ruled by a descendant of the 
Mahomedan usurper '^Ameer Khan.” 

i The literal rendering of Aravelli=: TJie Strength of Rp/%bge. 
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View on the River Bunass, Rajpootana. Section XV. 


LXII. 



Distant View of the Aravelli Range from near Oodeypore, Rajpootana. Section XV. 
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300 miles or more, constitutes a grand defensive ram- 
,part for Northern Hindostan. The breadth of the 
Aravelli range is about 60 miles at Komulmari on the 
south, but decreases as it trends north to Ajmere, 
where it ends in the bluff of “Tara-Gurh,” and breaks 
into ridges and offsets in several directions. The 
average height of the Aravellis does not much exceed 
3000 feet, though a few summits may attain 4000 feet, 
and Mount Aboo, the highest peak, nearly 5000 feet. 

The southern extremity of the Aravellis joins intq 
the Vindhya range by a mountain tract extending 
from Edur to Lundwarra and as far as Champaneer. 

The author has ridden along the greater part of this 
region, and to some extent explored and noted its 
physical characteristics, and is of opinion that he 
would be a shrewd leader who could make good his 
entry into the rich plains of India by the route of 
Rajpootana, covered as it is by the north deserts 
“M^Lroosth^” — the “Plains of Death,” as the natives 
call them — backed by the Aravelli range and its 
offsets.^ 

7. This range is composed of plutonic or primitive Geological, 
rock, superimposed on slates of a dark blue character, 
which occasionally extrude above the flooring of 
igneous rock. Quartz crops out here and there, and 
isolated rocks of gn'eiss or syenite jut forth into fan- 
tastic cones and pyramids, which appear in places like 
spires or columns athwart' the deep blue sky. On the 
summit of Aboo many such may be noted. The 
author once dwelt under one such q[uaint rook called 
the “Nun,” which offered a marked resemblance to 
such a figure. At other points, especially near Ajmere, 
the “diverging ridges and the summits are quite 


* During the Mutiny, however, in 1858, Tantia Topee, the Mahratta 
rebel, traversed several of these passes with considerable bodies of 
followers, ■ and threaded the intricate country in its rear in various 
directions, followed by British columns. The remarks in the text 
therefore admit of exceptions for small bodies of troops. 
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“dazzling with enormous masses of vitreous rose- 
“coloured quartz.” Not without an element of the 
picturesque are even these sterile, Mrren plutonio 
slopes. 

Mount Aboo and 8. Mount Ahoo, the last of the hill stations to be 
considered, is situated on a spur of the Aravelli range, 
which here rise to the altitude of 4,500 feet; the highest 
peak, “Gooru-Sikra,” being 5000 feet above sea level. 
It may be defined as an elevated block holding a small 
plateau surrounded by a ridge, of which it forms a 
basin, containing about a dozen villages. It may not 
inaptly be compared to the Nilgherrie plateau on a 
small scale, though situated as it is — so much more to 
the north — ^its flora is essentially different, and its 
geological structure differs, but the same undulating, 
though more broken, terre-plein, and the same exterior 
barrier-ridge or waU of peaks — corresponding to the 
Nilgherrie “koondahs” — are found: even the little 
semi-artificial lake, more rocky and islet-studded, 
however, completes the parallel similitude. It is situ- 
ated in the territory of the '*Sirohi” Rajah. 

The Jain Temples of ''Dilwdra,” on the plateau, 
contain some of the finest Hindoo carving I have 
anywhere seen They constitute an interesting feature 
to the archseologist, and invest the mountain with a 
sacred character, which, however, is not without its 
drawbacks in a military point of view, or as a residence 
for Europeans. These temples were built on the site 
of other and more ancient temples dedicated to Siva 
and Vishnoo. The founder is stated to have been one 
“BimuT Sah,” a Jain merchant of “Anhelw^ra,'' who^ 
about A.n. 1236 dedicated the chief temple to *'Rich- 
abdeo,” the second to “Nanni-n4uth,” at a cost of 
eighteen millions sterling. The other temples are 
more recent, and are not more than 400 years old 
Altogether, Mount Aboo is a pretty little hill, enjoy- 
ing a restorative climate. Situated on the main roads 
between Rajpootana and Guzerat, it thus possesses 
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considerable strategic value, and dominates the whole 
northern face of the AraveUis, but being an isolated 
elevation raised above the adjacent spurs, it is not 
capable of much expansion. Its chief value in time of 
peace is that it forms a small sanitarium or refuge for 
the British residents of Rajpootana and Guzerat from 
that dire enemy the “heats of summer;” and in war 
time it might become a site of the utmost importance 
to the safety of the whole district; hence I would name 
it for a small reserve mUitat'y circle, such as has been 
advocated in this work. 

In the adjacent forests — ^towards Oodipore — are some 
very remarkable ancient cities and temples, now for Remstos- 
several centuries overwhelmed by dense forest trees, 
especially “Qidndraolis” or “Chdndraw&ttie,” some 12 
or 20 miles south-east of Aboo, and about equidistant 
from Sirohi, the capitol of the small Rajpoot state in 
whose territory Mount Aboo is situated. In 1860 the 
writer of this paper hunted them up with a line of 30 
Bheels, and lived for three days in the principal temple 
of “Chiindraolis.” It was apparently a Jain temple, 
and surrounded by cloisters, in one of the cells of 
which we found a half-eaten “sambur” (deer), which 
had evidently been dragged here by a tiger or leopard, 
whose lair it constituted. I mention this to show the 
wildness of the place, and to note the existence of large 
game in this district; which contains, besides the tiger, 
leopards, bears, and the usual denizens of an Indian 
forest. 

9. As regards the inhabitants of these regions, be- 
sides the Rajpoot clans, we find the Bheels south of 
the “Mhair” coimtry. The Bheels — "Van^pootras,” 

(children of the forest) as they style themselves — ^are 
a hardy, dogmatic little race of men, interesting to 
study. The Rajpoot clans, with whom they are on 
jealous terms, affect to despise, but in reality fear the 
little men, with whom the blow precedes the word; 
and who do not scruple to use their bows and arrows 
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British convalescents of the adjoining military station 
of Nusseerabad from the heats of summer; and if put 
into a proper state of defence, might form a position 
sufficiently strong to defy the surrounding country. 

I name this point as one of those valuable posts of 
vantage to be found throughout the land for “refuges” 
of a local character in war time, but should the con- 
centration of British troops be more effectually carried 
out hereafter on to the tactical bases and strategic 
points of the land, in “HiU Stations” or “Eeserve 
Circles” suchas have been suggested, such smallpositions 
would be gradually abandoned, as tending to fritter 
away the (British) garrison of India; when probably 
their place might be taken with advantage by native 
or auxiliary troops, in pursuance of the policy to be 
found in the preceding chapters of this work of the 
hills for the British, the plains for the native soldiery. 

Doubtless spurs of the Aravelli range, rising to near 
4000 feet, might be found; isolated rocks also — those 
islands of the plain may be found in BijSstlilln as in 
other parts of India — as Posts ofTantage; but enough 
instances to illustrate the “Highlands of India” have 
probably been adduced. 

11. Going westwards from Mount Aboo we might powarghw and 
perhaps find a few heights with a modified degree of 
heat, but as a rule, malaria prevails up to 4000 feet 
elevation, and renders them uninhabitable by European 
convalescents. Such is the old fort of “Powarghur,” 

28 miles east of Bardda, on an isolated hill — ^perhaps a 
bluff of the Vindliyas — ^rising to 2,800 feet, where the 
ruins of the city of Champaneer — that blue mass so 
enticingly visible from Bardda — ^lie at its base. It 
enjoys a temperature 12“ to 20“ lower than Bardda, 
and as a resort, in the hot weather only, can be availed 
of after January; during the rest of the year the 
malaria of the “Baria” jungles to the east renders it 
unhealthy. I may mention en passant that Champa- 
neer was founded before the Christian era (about 
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Samvat I.) by Chumpa, a Bbeel, whose descendants 
possessed it IS centuries, till A.D. 1244, when it was 
subdued by a Chohan Rajpoot named ‘^Pallumshi,*’ in 
whose family it remained eleven generations more. It 
was finally conquered by "Sultan Mahomed B^ghura,” 
who left it a ruin. Other accounts state that Champa- 
neer was taken A.D. 889, after a long siege, by Mahmood, 
7th Kin g of Guzerat; and was subsequently captured 
by the Emperor Humaioon in A.D. 1634. It is described 
by Abul Fuzl in A.D. 1582 as even then an extensive 
compass of ancient Hindoo and Mahomedan ruins. 
On the decline of the Moghul empire Champaneer fell 
into the hands of the Mahrattas, and it became an ap- 
panage of Scindia in A.n. 1803. 

12. As the last point to be mentioned here, the Hill 

Terap^es^Kepar Districts of "Kllthiawd.r” may be cursorily alluded to. 

Jap,’ etc. The "Gimar” Hill, about four miles from Joonaghur, 
reaches 3,500 feet above sea level; and the stone of 
“Asoka,” a monolith, is outside the citadel of “Kep^- 
K6t,’* which is built at an elevation of more than 
4000 feet in the adjacent jungle. Here again the 
Jain temples are most remarkable; the largest, sacred 
to "Memi-nS,uth,” having cloisters measuring 190 by 
130 feet, was repaired to its present form about A.D. 
1278.* 

In this district also is found the grand solitary rock 
called "Bhairdva-J^p,” whence the "leap of death” is 
taken by fanatic Suicides, and "Amba-MAt^,” the temple 
of Cybele, the universal mother. All these form a group 
which may perhaps find a place in this work; details are 
to be found in (Bombay) Government Reports. Thence 
also may be seen the Peaks of "G6ra-Kan&tha,” "Dela- 
trya,” and "KAlika,” attaining elevations of 3,500 feet. 
From this spot a grand view is obtainable: — "The sea, 
60 miles "distant, sparkles in the horizon at Ver^wul. 
"Extended to the south lies the forest of Gir — nutrix 
''leonum. The hill of 'Sutrunj^ya,* above Palittoa 


* JFrom Bombay Government Reports. 
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"(itself a most wonderful agglomeration of J ain temples) 

"on the east; on the west, the hills of Alich and Barda.” 

Jeipore has, I believe, been proposed as the central 
point of the railway system of KS^thiaw^, in which 
case these interesting groups of highland temples will 
be rendered more accessible to the traveller. Any 
further topographical description of K&.thiawd,r need 
not be here entered on; suffice to say that the com- 
paratively modem name is derivable from the "K^this,’' 
who some centuries ago came from the west through 
"Katch,” and gave to the ancient Hindoo province of 
“S6m4shtr^" its present name of "K^thiawdr.” I 
mention this district also as a fine field for the 
sportsman; amongst other large game the (so-called) 

Babylonian or maneless lion is still to be found in 
considerable abundance in its wild forest tracts; and, 
as before stated, its archseological remains are highly 
interesting. 

13. I have lingered perhaps over long on points General RemarKe 
scarcely to be considered as amongst the "Highlands 
of India,*’ — the theme is inviting. Now, however, I 
approach the end of my attempt to partially put before 
the reader the “Hill districts and stations of India,” as 
sites for reserve circles or refvjges for the dominant 
race, either as government settlements or for private 
enterprise. In the preamble of this work I have 
sufficiently dwelt on the argument in favour of coloni- 
zation (especially military) for India; and now I believe 
I cannot end these papers better than by adopting 
(slightly modified) the words of an able writer,* who 
says — "The high plateaux of India have lovely hills 
"and dales bathed in perpetual spring; the long range 
"of the Himalayas offers Alpine homes to the Anglo- 
" Indian. The whole land asks but the application of 
"capital by English intellect to pour the treasures from 
"her teeming lap. Surely the blessings of permanent 


* Money: in his work How to Govern a Colony, 

P 
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^‘English, settlement in India are worth trying 
"although their realization might convert the nat 
"dearly loved laziness, with its consequent pov 
"into industry and riches.” 

If the natives of India can by some such schen 
Conclusion. culture and colonization as is advanced in these pe 
on the "Highlands of India,” be in any way assoc: 
with the dominant race in the honourable tas 
improving the soil and developing the grand resoi 
of the great Indian peninsula, we may expect an 
pire to arise such as "it never hath entered the 1 
“of man to conceive;” with a revenue double its pr€ 
figme; the military and strategic points occupie 
an industrious and contented citizen soldiery to 
plement the British marching garrison of India 
may see armies put into the field such as India 
hitherto had no experience of hosts, — fit to cope 
all Asia, with Kussia at its back; armed with al 
weapons and latest improvements for scientific wai 
able and ready to engage the "world in arms.” 
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SECTION XVI 

INDIA ALBA. 

(1) The Kubetbi Basin and the Wateesheds Tbans- 
iNDtJs; (2) The Sulieman Mountains and the 
Eanges between India and Kandahar; (3) 

Small Hill Refuges on Spurs of the Sulieman 
Mountains ( a)8ha'iMiBoodem, (h)I)'wrmaTowers, 

(o) Fort Munro, etc.-, (4) PiSHiN and the Basin 
OF the Lora. 

rpHE original design of this work — written chiefly, in India Aita 
•I 1874-5 — had contemplated ending with the last 
paragraph of last section, but recent events have 
brought into such prominence the north-west frontiers 
of British India across the Indus — the coimtry called 
by the ancients India Alha — that I will devote some 
small space to a few remarks on the Highla/nda of those 
regions : — 1st, as far as they have come under my own 
observation; 2nd, as described by recent geographical 
;surveys, and other authorities (mostly military), quoted 
further on (page 228). My own experience of these 
highlands not going much further than the Kurrum 
Valley and the D4rajhS,t, with the moimtains immedi- 
ately bordering the Peshawar, Yoosuphzaie, and Kohdt 
Valleys, I must leave to others the description of the 
direct routes on C4bul and its surrounding mountains. 

I assume that these highlands can scarcely be regarded’ 
as fit habitations for European settlers, or as in any . 
way affording sites for colonies, under present political 
circumstances.* 

I will at once remark that my own theory of a de- . «>e 

£ J? .Li , T T n , ^ t,7 true Strategic de- 

tence lor north-west India has long been the subsidizing 

* Native Military Colonies (of Goorkhas, Sikhs, or Dogras) perhaps 
excepted. * 
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of Cashmere, as the country flanking the five Doabs of 
the Punjab; thence, in case of invasion, to operate on 
the communications of an enemy advancing from the 
north;* but inasmuch as our armies have entered 
Affghanisth^Ln, and taken up what has been assumed 
to be a '‘scientific frontier,” I bow to circumstances, 
and now would deprecate retreat from valuable 
strategic points conquered by our arms, and justly 
our "heritage of war!” The flanking lines shown on 
the sketch map of this work. will roughly indicate the 
strategic flanks contemplated as subsidiary to the main 
idea of Gashmere the true strategic defence of India! 
I emphasize this, as I have always wished to associate 
my mili tary diagnosis of this problem therewith. My 
ideas on this point are briefly conveyed in para, 3, 
Section I. of this work on the "Highlands of India.” 

2. Setting apart therefore the possible settlement 
smaiisamtariuma of the future in the highlands of Affghanisthdn such as 
trans-indTifl, yalleys of the Cdbul, Loghmdn, P^ghmto, Bamian, 
Tezeen, and the Ddmun-i-K6h, etc. ; or even the ulti- 
mate absorption of wild .tribes such as the "Siahposh 
Caf&es,” etc., etc., into civilization; let us not forget 
that Russia is a colonizing as well as a conquering 
pow’^er in Asia, which England is not at present. I will 
simply, in this first place, sketch such portions of the 
D^rajh^t and mountains closely adjacent to our frontier 
as have fallen to my lot to view. These regions are 
perhaps some of them suitable for native colonization, 
but assuredly not for Einopean. There are, indeed, 
spots of fertility and beauty which might attract us 
for a temporary location or cantonment, such for in- 
stance as are to be found in the upper parts of the 
Kurrum V alley and elsewhere; and a few mountain tops 
or plateaux might be found where the scorching heat 


* Vide tlie preamble and Sectdon I. Para. 3 of this work, paseim. 
The Post of Kurraohee and the Indus Valley Railway may also be 
regarded as having the same value on the other flank, especially for 
the transport of munitions of war. 
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of the valley or the adjacent plain might be mitigated 
in summer. A few of these points were briefly alluded 
to in Section II, paras. 10 and 11. If possible, also a 
few sketches as explanatory of the girdle of mountains 
which embraces the Yoosuphzaie plain, and the Pesh- 
awar valley will be reproduced, — made by the author 
during his various rides, some on duties of inspection 
of frontier forts in this district. 

CherAt has been described at Section II., para. 9, 
but a few additional words as to Shaikh-Boodeen 
(4,500 feet)* may here be given. Assuming the valley 
of “Bunnoo” to be surrounded north by the Odbul 
Kheyl Hills (a continuation of the Suliemdn range), 
south by the “Batdnee” range, east by the Khuttock 
Hills, west by the Suliem4ns. It appears that the 
latter throw off an offset south-east as far as Peyzoo, 
hence called the “Peyzoo Hall;” the prolongation of 
which ridge about six miles is called “Shaikh-Boodeen.” 

This hill is of limestone and sandstone, and on the 
highest point is the sanitarium for this frontier. The 
rock here is stratified, and contains marine fossils, and 
perhaps the bones of miocene animals. I mention tVn> 
in support of the theory stated in Section V., para 1. 

In the Suliem4n range lignite and pyrites are found 
in profusion. The Koorum Eiver skirts the C4bul 
Kheyl Wuzzeerie HiUs and enters Bunnoo, and unites 
with the “Gombelah;” the united stream joins the 
Indus at Esau Kheyl, having cut its way through the 
pass in the Khuttock Hills. It seems likely that 
originally the Bunnoo valley was a lake; and perhaps 
close examination might find fossils similar to those of 
the “SiwAliks” in the “Dehra Dfin,” (Sect. V., para 8). 

3. In lieu of a detailed description of the Kurrum Tha Kumimvai- 
Valley— which, with that of “Kh6st,” it is understood Topog‘r&®cS' 
has been recently (1880) annexed to the Indian Em- 
pire — the author, having personally visited the country 


Dr. Costello’s Beport, 16th Feb., 1864, to Aux. Asiatic Society. 
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in a military expedition against the Cdbnl Kheyl 
Wuzzeerie tribes, may give a few profiles and sketches 
then made. His observation, however, scarcely extend- 
ed so far as the upper waters of the Kurrum ; which, 
descending in three streams from the Paiw^r and 
Haz^rdarakht ranges, unites with the K^rmto River 
in the great range of the ''Sufaid K6h,’’ and forms the 
highway of the valley to which it gives its name. 
Here some lovely spots are found, and towards the 
now celebrated Paiwdr Pass the valley rises to 10,000 
feet, affording a temperate climate, with a zone of 
forest and corresponding flora. The river Kurrum, 
besides its own basin, drains also the basin of the 
Eh6st valley, of which the principal streams — the 
Shamil, the Matun, and Zumba — unite at Arun-Kheyl, 
ultimately joinmg the Kurrum at Haz^-Plr. The flu- 
vial basin thus indicated is, of course, surrounded by 
lofty mountains, constituting the watershed from which 
its waters originate. To the north, one sees the great 
range of the Sufaid-K6h, which may be called the 
Peaks; main axis ridge of the Suliemd^ns. "'Sikh-ardm’' for 
Sitaram) is the great dominant peak of this range 
(15,600 feet). Other peaks are “Bodin” (14,000 feet), 
•‘Matungnrh” (12,800 feet), Lakerai (10,600 feet), the 
"Shiitargurdan” (10,800 feet), Keraira (15,000 feet?). 
Several of these are shown in the sketch, but most lie 
more to the -west. One large hill near “Thai,” named 
"Kodimukh,” = 4,900 feet. Other ranges, such as the 
“Paiw4r,” rise from 9,400 to 11,000 feet, and the great 
mountain “Matungeh,” north over “Ali Kh^l,” over- 
looks the best pass from the Ariab Valley (the Lakerai 
K6tal = 10,600 feet) across to Jagdalak and “Gunda- 
muk” Here the scenery is described as “exquisite, 
"and quite Alpine in many parts.” It is not proposed 
however, to enlarge on this theme. These regions, 
though imdoubted “Highlands of India” (Alba), can 
scarcely claim our notice as “refuges” or sites for 
“Military Industrial Circles,” such as have been con- 
sidered in this work. 



Camp atShewa. Valley of the Kurrum. The Pushtoo Mountains (Speen Wan, 
do.) in the distance. Section XVi, 
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The Pushtoo Range from the Valley of the Kurrum, showing the Peak ofJooni, <£c. 
Section XVi. 
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The great deodar forest of “Spmghar-K6tar’ may- 
be mentioned: it clothes the upper reaches of the- 
Ariab valley for miles. Ilex, pines, deodar, juniper, 
with the birch, rhododendron, etc., are found; and on 
the slopes the gooseberry, currant, honeysuckle, walnut, 
daphne, cotoneaster, berberis, coleaster, roses, jasmine, 
a few ferns, and grasses. Lower in the valley, the 
plane (P.Or.) — especially near Sh^uz^, a lovely spot 
—walnut, mulberry, apricot, plum, apple, pear, grapes, 
peaches, quince, pomegranate, almonds (olives on the 
lower hills), are found; and willows and poplars fringe 
the streams. The flora of a temperate zone is here 
found. The people are agricultural. 

4. Across the Kurrum one did enter on Cd,bul Aspects of the 
territory, and when we crossed the range in 1859-60, 1 

noticed the top of the plateau, paved as it were with 
sheet rock, cracked into fissures by the frost, as though 
the whole had been broken up by a giant pavior for 
slabs. The mounted portion of the expedition could 
not of course proceed very far in such a country, but 
we viewed the infantry driving the enemy — the Cd,bul 
Elheyl Wuzzeeries — into the slopes of the Suliem^n 
range. Other "Highlands of India” may be termed 
the Land of Snow, the Land of Forest, or the Land of 
Grass; so assuredly I would apply to these highland 
regions the epithet of the Land of Stone, 

5. The "Sufaid-K&h” already aUuded to runs north moSbT“ 
east to south-west, and is visible from the stations all 

along the Indus west of the Cdbul River, where it is 
called the Sulieindn Mountains, This range ramifies 
in two branches, an inner or main western range form- 
ing the water-parting of the Indus basin and the inland 
Affghan valleys; and an outer or eastern range rising 
from the plains of India. On this last is found the 
peak of the “Takht-i-Solimto,” which gives to this 
range its name. The inner (or western) of these two 
branches of the Suliemdn Mountains extends to the 
Boldn Pass, south of which it is called the "Halla” 
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Eange. It extends further, 350 miles or more — as far 
as Cape Munza, the westernmost point of British 
territory on the Arabian Sea. To attempt to describe 
in detail the features of this intricate country, or to 
enumerate its tribes, would be a work in itself. The 
reader may be referred to the valuable papers on the 
geography of Afifghanisthdn in the numbers of the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for January, 
February, and March, 1879, by C. R. Markham, C.B., 
the able secretary R.G.S. 

Ethnoloi^cal. The author has had the advantage of reading a 

(See para, 18 ) work — the Tarikh-i-Affghan — on the tribes of 

Afifghanisth^n, of which only two copies are extant. 
The one consulted was borrowed by a Candaharie 
friend from a town beyond the “Tartara” mountain 
(6,800 feet), and copious notes were taken. Not only 
were the PathSn, or Affghan tribes alleged to be de- 
scendants of the Israelites, and a most graphic history 
of their progress eastwards given, but the origin of 
each particular tribe, or branch of a tribe, was given. 

It may be stated generally that this historical romamsma 
(as it was pronounced to be by LowenthAl) stated that 
at the period of the return from the captivity, two Jewish 
chiefe, with a following of about 2000, declined to 
return to Judea, marched eastwards, and entered the 
service of the Amir of Balkh; thence they extended 
their arms to Ghuzni, and either in support of, or 
themselves as dominant, proclaimed a chief; became 
possessed of that seat of dompion, and thence extended 
themselves over’ Affghanisthda In this work the 
origin, or rather the point of ramification from the 
parent stem, is given for each tribe or section of a 
tribe of the Pushtoo-Affghans; in fact, it constitutes a 
most elaborate geneological chronicle, in the main 
features of which I myself am inclined to believe, viz. 
that the Afifghans are veritable descendants of Jews; 
but I am bound to admit that this view was not sup- 
ported by the great Pushtoo scholar Lbwenthiil, to 
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whom I submitted them, who gave several learned 
reasons why the whole thing was a romance vamped 
up to flatter the pride of the Affghan race. I of 
course submitted to such an authority, but was, never- 
theless, not convinced. 

6. Proceeding south-west along the Ddrajh&t — «D^iS?na^Towew,» 
although I have incidentally visited most of the niilitary ^ 

frontier stations — I am not aware of the existence of 
any sanitary refuge* until we come to “Sinde;” there — 
about 50 rniles from Dadar — we find the small station 
called “Dunna Towers” (4,500 feet). This small place 
is by route far distant from the localities mentioned, 
though, “as the crow flies,” across the great western 
desert, not so far from Mount Aboo. It forms a 
cool retreat and a sanitary refuge for Shikarpore, 

Jacobabad, etc. The station is built on a ridge of the 
great Halla range about 50 miles south-west of Mahur. 

It overlooks the north-east portion of the Sinde 
valley, and the position is itself overlooked by the 
vast range of the “Khara-Luckha” (6000 feet), the 
barrier between Sinde and Beloochistto. The rocks 
and soil are chiefly sandstone, limestone, and marly 
detritus, quartz, p 5 n:ites, and carbonate of lime. 

Rugged watercourses and cliff terraces bear evidence 
of powerful water action; denudation of the higher 
ranges also attest it, and as characteristics of this region, 
boulders of many tons in weight are found in the 
flanks of the watercourses. (Compare para. 2.) 

“Herdr” is a pretty valley three miles south-west of 
the “Towers,” and contains an abundant supply of 
water. Here a fort was built by the Amir of Sinde, but 
was soon abandoned. The soil is a yellow rich marl. 

The rivulet or stream from Her^ possesses some cu- 
rious peculiarities, being lost amidst vast boulders and 

* Fort Mvmo, however, a small sanitarium for the civil residents 
of Dera-Ghazie-Khan — south-west — at an elevation of 6, 158 feet may 
be here mentioned. The summit of the range reaches 7,400 feet 
hereabouts. 
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Valley of Ehoifc tIiq valley of Kh6st is south of the Kurrum valley, 
about 40 miles long, and shares its general features. 
Timber and pasturage are foimd on the surrounding 
mountains, and flocks of sheep, with some cattle, 
abound.* 

Valley of Da™ Tawav is another valley 40 miles in length, of a 

similar character. 

These three districts are, it is understood, now in- 
corporated within our possessions; — the new “scientific 
frontier” as defined by the treaty of Gundamuk. To 
sum up, the “fluvial basin” includes the valleys of 
Kurrum, Hariab, Kerman, Furmul, Khdst, and Dawar. 
Jagis, Turis, and Mangals, inhabit it; and it is essentially 
the country of the Wuzzeeries. 

TheKumimP™. 9. The KuTTum Pass has always been regarded as 
one of the chief passes across the Suliemdn Mountains. 
In the days of Mahomed Ghori (1193-1205) Kurrum 
was the seat of government of his lieutenant Ilduz, 
and thence the latter advanced over the Shutargurdan 
to the conquest of GhaznLf It was down the Kurrum 
pass that Genghis Khan hunted the Prince of Khtirism 
in September, 1221. In 1398 Timour’s grandson, Pir 
Mahomed, advanced from Kandahar, and laid siege to 
Mooltan. Timour himself shortly followed, and both 
in going and returning adopted this route; halting at 
Kfl£:-K6te, one of the remarkable mountain summits 
shown in sketch (4,600 feet). 

The Emperor Baber, who traversed most of the 
passes across the Suliemto range, mentions four, viz. 
(1) the Bangash or Paiwar; (2) the Nagr-K6te or 
K&Er-K6te; (3) the Furmul, by Tochi valley; and 
another, as all good — especially the Furmul, leading to 

* On Christmas eve, 1859, no less than 5000 head of captured sheep 
and cattle were driven into our camp at Thai. 

t Many particulars of the following four paragraphs are derived 
from the masterly papers by C. R. Markham, o.b., the able Secretary 
of the Royal (Jeographioal Society. Vide Proceedings for January, 
February, and March, 1879. 
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Kandahar. It leads from the Kurrum fort across the 
western Suliemtos into Znrmat, but has not been ex- 
plored in recent times; it is probably, however, a far 
easier pass than the Shutargurdan. 

It is not proposed here to touch on the inner water- 
shed of the westeo^ Suliemtos, being beyond the 
borders of India Alba as defined in this paper. 

Along the D^rajhllt the range of the eastern Sulie- 
mdns is clearly seen rising like a wall above the lower 
spurs. The highest peak is the celebrated “Takht-i- 
Solimdn.” Its summit is described as a narrow plateau 
five miles long — north to south — with culminating 
points at each extremity; the north peak being 11,300 
feet, and the south peak 11,110 feet above sea level. 

To the north are other lofty peaks, viz. Mount Pirghdl 
(11,580 feet), and Shah Haidur (9000 feet). 

Enclosed within the parallel ridges of the east and Duns, 
west Suliemdns are certain long valleys which have 
been called “Dfins,” though scarcely like the Dfins of 
the Himalayas, being bare, arid, and uncultivated. On 
the hither side of the outer Suliemdns they have been 
called the “Battoi” Dfins, from the Path^n tribe which 
inhabits them. There are no less than 32 passes from 
the D^rajh^t into these hills; the best being the '‘Tank” 
pass practicable for artillery, and the “Khus^ra, a pass 
further north. 

The Wuzzeeries are the chief tribes of these regions. The Wuzzceree 
They are divided into five great clans, viz. (1) Utman- 
zaies, (2) Ahmudzaies, (3) Mahsoods, (4) Gurbaz, (5) 

Lali. The Cibul Kheyls, who have played so turbulent 
a part in border warfare since our occupation of the 
D^rajhllt, being a section of the Utmanzaies. These 
tribes united could bring 44,000 fighting men into the 
field. A remarkable feature of the Mahsood Wuzzeerie 
country is the elevated scarped plain of “Ruzmuk,” 
seven miles by two, at 6,800 feet above sea-level. 

10. South of the Wuzzeerie country is the G6mul The oomui pass. 
Pass, indicated roughly in the sketch map. It proceeds 
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up the course of the G6mul River — as indeed all the 
CAbul passes do up a river — in a continuous ascent of 
145 miles, to the "K6tal-i-Sarwand,” 7,600 feet above 
the sea. Beyond, is the plain where the G6mul river 
is jomed by the Zh6b from the west Suliemdns, up 
which river is a pass, but quite unlmowiL The pass 
of G6mul or Sarwand-i-K6tal is that traversed for 
centuries by the “Povindahs” or Cdbul merchants, as 
they are called in India; sellers of fruit, horses, etc. 
They date back as far as the time of MahmM of 
Ghazni, and have carried on the trade in military 
fashion for centuries; fighting their way through the 
rough tribes m route. In 1505 Baber found them, 
attacked their camp, whose Chief he killed; and then 
proceeding by a pass south of the Takht-i-Soliman, 
which joins the Gdmul, passed the “Abistada” Lake to 
Ghazni.* 

ai^otiw“?aMea Sanghar Pass is the intermediate pass be- 

soMh of ttiaeo- tween the G6mul and the Bolin. It leads from near 
Dera Ghazie Khan, and was formerly — if it be not still 
— the one most used route from Mooltan to Kandahar. 
Prince Dara, son of the Emperor Shah Jehan, rnarched 
with an army of 104,000 men and 40 cannon to besiege 
Kandahar by this route. The heavy cannon were 
however sent by the Bolin pass. Prince Dara returned 
by this pass — the Sanghar — with an escort of 1000 
cavalry after an unsuccessful siege, in October, 1653.* 
The country adjacent is occupied by Belooch tribes 
(Khosah and Laghiris). The Sekhi-Sawar Pass is a 
branch of the Sanghar occupied by the Ligharis, and 
forms an important alternative route from the plains 
to Kandahar. 

There are many other passes across these mountains, 
south of the Takht-i-Soliman, occasionally used, such 
as (1) the “Shaikh-Haidari,” up the Zh6b Valley to 
Kandahar, (2) the Darwazi Pass leading into the Dra- 
band Pass to the south; this joins the Dahina Pass, 


Ap Raverty. 
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and so on to Kandahar. Next come the Guioha, Walia, 
Chaodwar, Tarzoi, and Chabwi, local passes. The 
Dahina and Wahwa Passes to Kandahar are more im- 
portant; the latter is held by the Kihtr^nis, who are 
the last Aifghan tribe along the outer Suliemto range, 
their next neighbours south-west being the 
tribe of Beloochis. 


South of Dera-Ghazie-Bhan again are many small Passes into the 
passes — as many as 18 — into the Bogdar and Lagh^ri weSiSds!'*”' 
country, which need scarcely be enumerated. Yiewed 
from the Indus (which the -author once descended as 
far as Ooch from D.G.K) they appear like nicks in 
the^ waU of the Suliemtos, which are visible from the 
plams as far as Mooltan. W ell does the author re- 
member his first view of them afforded by the setting 
in of the cold season, which dispelled the lurid veil of 
dust and heat which enshrouded our camp before 
Mooltan at the close of the year 18418 , after an un- 
successful siege, and whilst wearily waiting for rein- 
forcements from Bombay to recommence the attack of 
that fortress, which in fact surrendered to our arms 
on the 21st January, 1849. 

All these minor passes need not be even named; the 
Cach^r, however, is of slightly more importance in the 
southern Ddrajh^t. Till rendered dangerous by the 
depredations of the lawless Beloochis, it was a frequent 
thoroughfare for caravans coming from the Zh6b 
(Zawa) and Sanghar routes. To the south of this 
however, we come to a remarkable plateau called tlie 
« Phylaunsham Plain^’ 1,500 feet above the sea amidst 
the s/iam or watershed of the Caehdx and Kaha Eivers 
Wal passes-such as the Baghaxi, Jahagzi, Thok, 

^uk, Muyhal, and Tahdni — lead on to it. It is 30 
y 25 miles, with area basin of 900 square miles 
Could a colonizing native population maintain them- 
sdves agamst the lawless Mdri and Bughti tribes 
adjacent, this plain might form a favourable site for 
settlement; it is weU watered, and has good soil. At 
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present wild asses, hog, deer, and horses roam it in 
freedom. 

Watershed of the South-east of this plain of Sh^m, an isolated ridge 
suuemeos, w. “Mount Gandhari” forms the angle where the 

outer or east range of the Suliemdns turns westwards 
towards Dadar, and the mouth of the Boldn pass. The 
i-rmar or western Suliemdn range continues to form 
the watershed, and terminates at the “Tukilta” Peak, 
12,000 feet. This (TukAta) ridge, north of the Boldn 
pass, forms the dominant axis of this range. The 
general elevation is not less than 7000 feet; and to- 
wards the north-west are several lofty peaks, such as 
Toba, Kiind, and Tukdta. From the former (Toba) a 
plateau range, also called Toba, ramifies, of which one 
portion is called "Khojeh-Amran,” over which passes 
the now celebrated Kohjak pass, on the main road 
from Quetta to Kandahar. On the Toba range was 
the sanitarium* where Ahmed Shah Abdalli, the 
founder of the Affghan kingdom, died in 1773. It 
seems to be the watershed between the basins of the 
ArgandAb and Ldra 

The Boian Pass. . 12. The Boldn Pass is the last great pass leading 
up to the Highlands of India Alha, which is noted on 
the sketch map of this work. It is too well known to 
need much remark Its crest is about 6,800 feet above 
sea level, and its total length from Dadar =60 miles. 
The road hence leads to Quetta and the HigMomds of 
Beloochistan; Quetta being 6,537 feet above sea level 
From the Tukilta peak the great Halla range extends 
280 miles to the seaboard. On this range or its spurs 
is placed the sanitarium of “Duima Towers” (para. 6). 

The Boldn pass is — ^like all the other approaches to 
the Highlands of AffghanisthAn — ^simply the bed of a 
river — the Boldn river — which rising at Sir-i-Bolan 
(4,400 feet), flows with diversified current down the 
pass, at one place being lost amidst boulders and 
pebbles for 14 miles. This pass was (as has been stated) 


Perhaps the rook fox-tress Siaz(jai (para. 1C). 
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The Spurs of the Kirtar Hills near Sehwanj 
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used by Prince Dara for the passage of his heavy 
artillery for the siege of Kandahar. Ahmed Shah 
AbdAli descended it when he invaded India In 
1839 the army of the Indus marched to Kandahar by 
the BoUn, and more recently the left column of the 
army of AflfghanisthAn traversed it with heavy guns. 

It is well known, and needs no further description 
here. 

There is still another pass that may be mentioned 
as leading across the Halla range to KelAt and the 
Belooch Highlands, viz. the Miila Pass; and there are 
as many as ten other paths in the 60 miles south from 
the BolAn. The top of this pass = 6,250 feet; it is 100 
miles in length, and then turns north through the Nal 
valley to Bihelit, the capital of Beloochistan. Prom 
this point the Halla ranges extend 2Q0 miles to the 
coast at Cape Munza, but they are called the Kirthar 
Hills as far as "Sehwan,” where their spurs impinge 
on the Biver Indus; south-west of this they are called 
the “Pulh” Hills. 

The Kirthar summits reach 7000 or 8000 feet, and 
the table-land of Beloochistan, which is buttressed by 
the Halla range = 6,800 feet, at KelAt. The range ends 
in a blufi' at Cape Munza, in two peaks, one =1,200 
feet, and Jebel Pubh = 2,500 feet, on the sea coast. 

13. On emerging from the Bol An on to the plateau ThePuteauot 
of Beloochisthan the plain called “Dasht-i-Bedaulat” 

(6,225 feet) leads to Quetta, at which point the line of 
march on the objective, Kandahar, commences. Soon 
after passing the ShalkOt plain and the Sogarbund 
defile, the extensive plains of Pishin are entered, and 
here I would refer tire reader to the able lectures by 
Major-General Sir M. A. Biddulph, R.A.,* who has had 


* Piahinf and the Routes between India and Kandahar, by Major- 
General Sir M. A. Biddulph, k. o. b. , read at an evening meeting of 
the Boyal Geographical Society, 9th February, 1880. The March 
from the Indus to tlm Helmund and back, 1878-9, by the same officer, 
read before the R.U.S. Institution on 16th of June, 1880. 

♦ Q 
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exceptional opportunities of studying these districts, 
especially Pishin, and the basins of the L6ra and Ar- 
gandib — ^rivers of Arachoaia, the India Alba of the 
ancients. 

It may here be briefly stated that the watershed 
ridge between the east and west Suliemdns is found at 
or near Quetta, of which range the peaks of Kdnd, 
Surghwand, Muzwah, Murddr, and above all, Tuk^ta 
(already mentioned at para. 12) are dominant elevations, 
and which are not less than 8000 to 12,000 feet. 

In view of such references as have been mentioned, 
it would seem unnecessary here to enter upon a detailed 
description of the regions referred to. It may be stated 
generally that Pishin may be considered as the basin 
of the Ldra, which originates in several branches 
from the Zh6b valley, the Tukdta, Mdla, and Barai 
Hills, also from the Khurg-Bdrak pass south of the 
BolAn and Quetta. It joins the Argand^b below Kan- 
dahar, skirting the “Khojeh-Arm-an,” over which the 
Owaja pass (6,988 feet), and the Khojak pass (7,380 
feet), lead to Kandahar. These elevated plains have 
only been partially explored, and the boundary is 
indeterminate. 

Limits otrisuin From Tuk^,ta and Chilt^ (12,000), on the south- 

east, to the mountains bounding the Toba plateau 
on the north-west; and from the Zh6b valley on the 
north-east, to the Khojeh-Amran spurs on the extreme 
edge of the desert south-west, appear to be the diameters 
of the basin of Pishin,* which moreover embraces sub- 
sidiary valleys and minor ranges with local names, 
presenting a wild and extraordinary sweep of country 
at a general elevation of 5000 or 6000 feet, rising to 
even 7000 or 8000 feet, amidst which several points 
suitable for military stations, and even sanitaria, have 
been noted by the authorities quoted. Especially on 
the west and north-west the skirt of the mountains 


* The diameters are not leas than 80 and GO miles respectively. 
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rises rapidly, and leads by the Karatu pass by a steep 
gradient, and so to the edge of the Toba plateau (8000 
feet), which appears an important strategic point, as 
covering the roads both to Ghazni and Kandahar. 
This extensive plateau extends to the Khojeh-Aroran. 
“Here are the summer camping grounds of Kakars 
“and Achakzais, and the elevation of 7,500 feet would 
“appear to present a suitable sanitarium for our 
“troops.” The height of the Elhojak peak =8,017 feet. 
The Khojeh-Amran itseH forms a regular rampart 
between Pishin and the country beyond, which is 2000 
feet lower than the plain of Pishin. From the sum- 
mit of this range General Biddulph describes the view 
as^ one of the 'most surprising he ever saw. “The 
“plains of Kadanai, leading on to other plains, are laid 
“out like a map, and seen in the marvellous clearness 
“of the frosty air of December, the effect is most 
“extraordinary. Beyond the ,plain the ranges of 
“strangely isolated masses of hUls run in parallel 
“lines north-east and south-west, and jut out towards 
“the desert, which lies to the south like a sandy shore. 
“There are rocky hills far away in the midst of the 
“desert appearing like veritable islands, and islets 
“occur in the Kadanai plain.” 

These hills are of gneiss and trap; no granite has 
been found. Tliey form the natural rampart of the 
Quetta-Pishin position, and are the only obstacle to be 
encountered between the Boldn pass and Kandahar. 

The Sarlat range runs down as far as the 30th par- 
allel, or the left bank of the River L6ra. 

The Tang Hills are the prolongation of the Khojeh- 
Amran southwards where they are lost in the desert, 
itself probably the ancient bed of a shallow ocean. 

There are other passes over the Khojeh-Amran. 
The Roghdni (5,112 feet); the great Kafila road to 
Kandahar lies intermediate between the Khojak Pass 
(7,380), and Gw^ja Pass (6,880 feet), but is only fit for 
horses and foot. The Spinatija-K6tal = 6,888 feet, 10 
miles west. q2 
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Passes over the 
Khojeh Araran. 
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Sketches and profiles of this country, could they be 
introduced, would alone show the varied outlines of this 
stony and inhospitable region — ^mazes of mountain and 
ravine, and long spurs impinging on to the sandy tracts 
of valley, dotted, however, here and there with strips 
of verdi:p:e along the river banks; but as a recent writer 
this country— “Holdich’' — says: “It is from the 
“mountain tops alone that one becomes aware how 
“narrow are these bright green ribbons of fertile beauty 
“winding and spreading here and there into broader 
“plains amid the desolation of the hills and the weary 
“wilderness of sand and rock* So much of Affghan- 
“istan consists of land that must be unproductive 
“through all time, that whatever the revenues of the 
“country may at present be, it is only too abundantly 
“certain that they can be increased no further by the 
“spread of agriculture; nor do I believe that the culti- 
“vators have much to learn in the science of making 
“of then* narrow slips of cultivable land. The art of 
“irrigation in particular— both by open cuttings and 
“the underground system called ‘karez’ — ^has been 
“brought to great perfection. It may in truth be said 
“that the Affghans use up their whole water supply. 
“It is a fact that both the Cdibul River and the Har-i- 
“Rud which waters the plains of Herllt, are absolutely 
“dry at certain seasons of the year. So far, indeed, 
“the resources of A%hanistan‘ haye been fuUy devel- 
“oped. But though their total area is limited, these 
“narrow bands of cultivation stretch far, winding into 
•'"nearly every valley, and occasionally broadening out 
“on to the open plateaux between the mountain ridges. 

“Scattered among the fields are well defended and 
“thickly populated villages, which are connected by 
“fairly good roads, so that a traveller might well pass 
“through Affghanistan from one end to the other, and 
“describe it as a very Italy in Asia. Here and there, 

* GeogrcLphioal Results of Gie Afghan Campaign, by Captain T. H. 
Holdich, II.E. Lecture before the R.O. Society, IStb December, 1880. 
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•well placed on tlie highland watershed as a point for a 
Dep6t or Sanitary Support. The rivers of Zh6b, Barai, 
and Rakin' rise thereon. “It is visible from Tort 
"Munro looming in the distance as a dome-like mass, 

“with the Rakin plain stretching towards it.” 

Of this route we scarcely know anything; it has not 
been explored since Baber traversed it, and he left but 
scanty records. Its length from Kandahar to Dera 
Tab mfl.i1 Khan = 320 miles, so that it is at anyrate the 
shortest route. A rough sketch is given in the text, 
and the elevations of a few points of the regions closely 
adjacent to this route as given by Biddulph, wiU be 
found at para. 16. 

15. Before finally ending this notice of India Alba, 

I may perhaps add a few words as to (Is) Kandahar, 
the city of Alexander the Great, as no doubt it may be 
considered.* Situated at the corner of the desert it 
must, from the earliest times, have formed the pivot 
of the routes diverging on the one way to Herat and 
Persia, and Turkisth^n, and on the other to north 
Affghanisthdn and India by the Indus. From the 
days when the Aryan tribes emerged from their native 
seats in north-west Thibet and the P&mir, this must 
have been a dominant point for occupation. After 
the able histories placed before us by Elphinstone, 

Malleson, and others, to enter on its history ^d 
natural resources would be a work of supererogation, ■ 
so I will leave the subject, referring the reader to those 

pages. . . 

I believe I cannot better conclude this imperiect 
sketch of new regions claim i ng to be called Highlands 

• Mpdem Kandaliar was founded by Ahmed Shah (Abd^) in 1754, 
but the seat of government was removed to CAbul by Timour Shah 
in 1774. Oldn Rohdt, in the valley of Tarnak— near Kandahar and 
ahazni— seems to have been the ancient capitol of Arachosia or India 
' Alha: it was a flourishing city in the time of Alexander the Great 
Boat or BisU whose ruins are near Girisk, was another great 
the ancient Arachosia. These cities were probably destroyed by 
Timour the Tatar (Tamerlane) about 1380-5. 
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. of India (Alba) than by quoting the following opinions 
of the latest, and perhaps best, authority on the subject 
— Sir M. A. Biddulph, K.C.B. — 

Muitary optoiona “‘W’ith K’n.ridab fl.r and Pishln in possession, our mili- 
' ' “tary position in South Affghanisth^n would be perfect; 

“and if connected with India by rail, so many objects 
“would be secured that we might afford to resign other 
“more intricate advanced posts in North Affghanisthdn. 
“However, whether we cede or hold Kandahar it is our 
“duty to push on the railway, and Khorassan must be 
“made central, that it may not become the scene of 
“military activity. Should Kandahar be resigned, the 
“importance of our position in Pishin is much en- 
“hanced In this case it will be incumbent on us to 
“hold the Khojeh-Amran from some well defined point 
“on the north edge of the Toba plateau, down to where 
“the range terminates in the desert. And to command 
“the range effectually we must possess the glacis-like 
“plain as far as the left bank of the Kadani stream; 
“Posts of observation would command in the Kadani 
"plain all the routes leading into South Affghanisthdn, 
“including the road from Keld.t to Kandahar through 
“Sherawak. This frontier would also secure the 
“country to the valley leading towards Kel^t vid 
“Ghilzai and Ghuzni, and control the hill country 
“regions to the north of Pishin. All the territory east 
“of the Kadani, i.e., Pishin and Sherawak would form 
“part of the empire. 

“The strength of the Pishin position lies in the great 
“breadth of the plain, in the peaceable character of 
“the inhabitants, and in the security given by its left 
“flank resting on the desert. No military position is 
“perfect, and the defect in that of Pishin is caused by 
“the continuous mountain mass to the north. The 
“belt of mountains to the east is not so much an im- 
“perfection; it is narrow, and opens into valleys so 
“arrsinged that there is no difficulty in moving about 
"them in any desired direction. As the Quetta position 
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“required the addition of Pishin, so the latter also re- 
“ quires somethiug to make it secure, and if it is shown 
“that the improvement can be carried out without 
“incurring embarrassment, it is our plain duty to make 
“the addition.” 

Such are the arguments by an able advocate for the 
retention of Kandahar and Pishin, and there can be 
but little doubt that in a strictly military point of 
view they are unanswerable; in a political, and especi- 
ally financial, they may be open to doubt. Should stej>a^ to te^teh m 
they, however, finally prevail, and the retention of 
Kandahar or Pishin be decided on, the routes connect- 
ing them with the base on the Indus, will naturally 
rise to great importance. The Boldn, the Sherawak, 
and G6mul Passes will be thoroughly secured, and 
military posts placed on the strategic points command- 
ing the country, if possible at elevations affording a 
temperate climate. Several such have been pointed 
out m the able article so much quoted from. The 
Toha plateau has been mentioned. The Tal GMtiMi 
Valley might be occupied; — to my eye, it seems a 
point of much importance. Bcdazai, on the north-east 
comer of the FisMn valley, is noted as an important 
point. It commands the roads descending to Quetta 
and Pishin, as also the passes leading to ^&b, Barai, 
and Tal; whilst at Gwal — 13 miles south — ^lies the 
exit to Sibi and Tal, by which the trace of the projected 
railway has, I believe, been laid out. This important 
project has been dwelt upon in an able paper by Sir 
R. Temple,* to which the reader may be referred. The 
projected trace is, I believe, up the Barai valley, by 
Sibi, on to the plain of Pishin at Gwal. The Koh- 
mughzai pass = 6,327 feet, is found on this line. 

16. Elevations given by Biddulph are as follows, JSSts 

viz., Balazai=6,392 feet; Matazai K6tal=7,139 feet; SseiMchtalhm’. 
the Mosai = 7,078 feet; the Togai stream = 6,954 feet; 
its peak rising to 8,277 feet. At Yussuf-Kaoh= 7,180 


• E,.G.S. Vol. II., No. 9, for September, 1880. 
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“feet/ 15 miles from Mohturia Serai is the watershed; 
“the Suiklah flowing to Pishin, and the drainage of 
“Nara plains to the Indus by Sibi; here we find the 
“pass of Momandzai (8,457 feet), which also is the 
“watershed of the Barai valley.” 

We must not leave these Highlands without remark- 
ing on the highly picturesque character of the country, 
particularly between the two passes. “Mazwah and 
“Spinskar rise abruptly, into grand rugged forms, hav- 
“ing their lower slopes gracefully disposed and varied 
“with a growth of cypress and other trees and shrubs. 
“In our travels we have not seen anywhere so luxuriant 
“a growth. Momandzai, is the division between 
“Khorassan and India, and also between the Panizai 
“and Damar sections of the Kakar tribe.” 

It is believed that the Barai vaUey — 100 miles in 
length — and Zh&b, must contain similar points of 
strength. 

The siazffai Rock Three miles east of Chinjai stands the singularly 
formed table-mountain of Siazgai which rising well 
out of the plain is a natural fortress. This point 
seems to be of strategic value. ‘ It was formerly held 
by the Moghuls as a military post, and might again 
serve for such in the future. “It stands out in noble 
“proportions in this strange yet grand landscape. On 
“the top of the hill remains of tanks, cultivation, and 
“ruined walls still exist. Near here also the outlets 
“of the Barai, Sonalan] and Tal-Ghdtidli valleys find 
“their exit. Thus are found three great valleys having 
“their origin in the Highlands east of Pishtn, so dis- 
“posed as to offer choice of routes towards the Punjab,” 

Sketches of these interesting points, could permission 
be obtained to reproduce them, would give better ideas 
of this country than any description. One isometric 
view or section of the route from the Indus to the 
plains of Pishin and the Khojeh-Amran will at any 
rate be given. The altitudes embraced evidently 
entitle the intermediate country to be reckoned 
amongst the Highlands of India (Alba). 
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17. We have now considered, in however sketchy a concluding 
manner, the three features of this secjiion as proposed saminary. 
in the preamble, viz. — (1) The Basin of the Kurrum, (2) 

the Basin of the L6ra, (3) the Passes across the East 
SuliemAn range leading to them. This country, with 
the connecting valleys such as Zh6b (scarcely yet 
explored) with the Barai and Tal-Ch6tiS-li valleys, 
comprises the chief part of the new territory to be in- 
corporated by the treaty of Gundamuk, and subsequent 
arrangements, within our empire. No doubt the day 
may come when the glacis of the British Empire will 
extend beyond the Hindoo Khoosh, as far even as the 
Oxus — India’s "‘furthest,” — ^perhaps to be fought for in 
a great battle of the future; unless, indeed, we shrink 
from our responsibilities, and allow our receding wave 
of conquest to give place to an advancing wave of con- 
quest of our great northern neighbour; in which case 
the final struggle for the great Dependency of England 
will possibly have to be fought within our own frontier. 

Every military consideration, however, now points to 
Hermit as the probable point of contact in the future, 
and that should now be considered our objective. Per- 
haps diplomacy will step in to solve this question as 
betvreen ourselves and Russia; and at least one event- 
uality leading to a pacific solution occurs to me; but 
la haute politique is not our present cue, and such 
speculations need not be entered on here. 

18. A very few words on the inhabitants of the Ethnological, 
regions described, and this sketch — already too long 
extended — ^must be brought to an end. 

The generally accepted history of Affghanisthdn is 
not very ancient, and cannot be traced to remote 
antiquity. Originating in central Asia or west Thibet, 
the d 3 masties which have ruled Affghanisthdn — such 
as the Toorki, the Ghori, the Moghul, the Ghilzai, and 
^ the Abddli, are all within the last 800 years. Of true 
AflEghans the principal tribes may be enumerated as 
(1) Abddlis or Doordnis, (2) Qhilzaies, (3) Kdkars/ 

(4) Ward/dks, (5) Povindahs, (6) Bdrdmdnis. 
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(1) TheI)oor^^ 1 ^^s— formerly Abdffis — are paramount 
in the south-east. Of the three great subdivisions 
of this tribe who have given kings or khans to C^bul 
are (a) the Populzaies, (b) Sadoozaies, (c) B^kzaies; 
and the internecine struggles of these rival branches 
have at times convulsed the country; and, indeed, 
formed the chief cause of the constant anarchy which 
has prevailed since the end of the last century. The 
B^ukzaies have finally predominated, and in the 
person of that strong old ruler. Dost Mahommed, 
established the present dynasty — Sher Ali being his 
grandson. In 1747 Ahmed Shah Abddli was crowned 
at Kandahar, and in 1773 was succeeded by his son 
Timour Shah. Zemaun Shah, his son, reigned till 
1800, when he was dethroned by his brother Mahmood, 
between whom, however, and his brother Shujah con- 
stant vicissitudes of power took place, till they 
eventually both became fugitives in 1826. At length 
Kunjeet Sing of Lahore stepped upon the stage of 
Aflfghan politics, conquered Peshawar and Cashmere, 
and extended his protectorate to the third brother, 
Zemaun Shah, who had been blinded by the successful 
Bdrukzaies, in which section of the Doordni clan the 
chief power has since resided. 

(2) The Ohilzaies formerly conquered Persia, and 
established there a powerful, but short lived, dynasty. 
They are stiU, however, a powerful tribe. 

(3) The KaMrs are a lawless tribe who mostly hold 
the south-east passes to India, and inhabit the adjacent 
Suliemto hills. They play in those regions the part 
of Affieedies in the north, and exact black mail, rob- 
bing friend and foe with impartiality. 

(4) The Wardljuks, on the west of the Ghilzaies, are 
an agricultural, peaceful people. They are beyond the 
confines of India Alba. 

(5) The Povindahs are soldier-merchants, and were * 
alluded to in para. 10 of this section, 

(6) The Tor-Tarins hold Pishin, They also are an 
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agricultural people of peaceful habits^ and would 
probably prove good subjects should their country — 
as has been recommended — be annexed to the British 
empire. 

(7) The Kusailbashis are of Persian origin, and are 
an exceptionally intelligent class. Employed as soldiers 
of the artillery, and guards of the sirdars, etc. 

Other tribes on the north and west, such as the 
UabegSy Hazaras, Aimaka, etc., need scarcely be men- 
tioned; they live beyond India Alba. They are mostly 
Tatars or Moghuls by descent, and inhabit the lofty 
regions from north of Cdbul to Her^t. The Tdjika and 
Hindikiea ^re the shopkeepers of the country. The 
Amazaia, Othmanzaiea, and Jadoons, dwell in the 
skirts of the Mahdbun and Black Mountain, along the 
river Indus. The author has had opportunities of 
studying these tribes as high up the Indus as Torbela 
and Derbund, and will endeavour to present a panor- 
amic sketch of the Eiver Indus, embracing the whole 
of this territory, made during the campaign against 
the Sit^na fanatics in 1863-4. 

Yooaoophzaies, Bonaira, Mdhmunds, and Affreediea 
carry on the tribal chain to near Cihvi northwards. 
Hereabout we find the nidus or seat of the ancient 
kingdom of Sewfi<dgdre, so often alluded to in native 
MSS.; and in the high mountains due north are found 
the Siahpoah (black-capped) Kaffirs; that mysterious 
people of whom so little is actually kiTown. They are 
however, probably the indigenes of these mountains, 
driven to this corner by conquering races. They have 
lately been identified with the ancient Gtodhd^ridse by 
Bellew. 

The WuzzeeHes have been mentioned in para. 9 as 
occupying the Kurrum Valley and adjacent hiUs. 

The Shirdnis and Aahtardnis occupy the Suliemto 
range about the Takht-i-Solieman and adjacent ridges 
as far as the Khiiri pass, which point is the southern 
limit of the Pathto (Afighan) people. South of this, 
the Balooch tribes occupy the Suliem^n range. 
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We have now briefly enumerated the chief Affghan 
tribes; to enter on details or subdivisional clans would 
be a work in itself. The Affghans are of course the 
inhabitants of Aflfghanisthto, but it is a fact that they 
themselves do not use that term — which is of Persian 
origin — for the soil of their country, the meaning 'of 
which seems to be the land of “weeping” or “lamenta- 
tion;” but whether in allusion to its melancholy desert 
character or to the “grief-giving” character of the 
people themselves, seems doubtM. They call them- 
selves Pathdns (the people of the flag or boat), and 
assert that they descend from Prince Afghdna, son of 
Irmiah or Bdrukdiah, a son of TAloot or S§ul, King of 
Israel (see para 5), and the author is inclined to believe 
—notwithstanding all discredit thrown by scholars on 
the idea— that they are descended from Jews.* 

HISTORICAL NOTE. 

Hbt oricai^Note . 19. The early Mahomedan chronicles mention the 
rulers of Cibul as guebres or infidels, and the remnant 
of these are now probably represented by the Kaffirs 
on the north-east of Cdbul, who dwell amidst the lofty 
peaks of the Hindoo Khoosh, an interesting people 
whom, however, it is not here intended to more than 
mention. The Abddlis embraced Mahommedanism in 
the 9th century, and the rest of the Afighans followed 
suit, but the first authentic notice of the Affghans 
. commences about a.d, 997, when Sebuktagin — son of 
Alptegin, an officer of the Sdmtoi Khan (Manslir) who 
had rebelled in 976— succeeded his father, and soon 
after defeated Jaipal, King of Lahore, at a great battle 
at Loghmdn- near Cdbul, and spread his arms over 

* Sir W. Jones alone, of philologists, fancied he detected traces of 
the Scriptural ChalcUiic in the Pushtoo — the language of the Affghans 
— else so far removed from all known ancient languages. The author 
himself holds a pedigree or geneological descent of Abdur Kahman and 
Abdoola, sons of Khaled, whom the Affghans claim as their immedi- 
ate ancestor, and whose pedigree — 38 generations — is traced to Saul 
(or Tdloot) King of Israel. 
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Affghanisthdn, making Ghazni his capitol. His son, 
Mahmood, who succeeded about 1001, greatly extended 
the empire. He defeated Anand Pal, son of Jaipal, 
at the great battle of Hazro near Attock (see sketch 
map and page 43) a.d. 1002. and consolidated his 
kingdom. From Attock he pushed on to Nagr-K6t — 
the modem Kangra (Section III., para. 11) — where he 
sacked the great temple and treasury of the.Kuttoch 
kings, obtaining an immense booty. On his return to 
Ghazni (1010) he utterly defeated the Ghilzaies, who 
had waylaid his army, He imdertook as many as 10 
or 12 expeditions to India. In 1012 he invaded the 
Punj^ib and sacked Thandsur. Between 1013 and 1015 
he conquered Cashmere, but in the latter year he lost 
an army in that country through stress of weather and 
loss of his road amidst the mountains. In 1016 he 
invaded and overran Kh^rism (Khiva). In 1017 he 
again invaded India, penetrated as far as the Ganges, 
attacked Muttra and Ktoouj, where he again obtained 
immense plunder. In 1021 he again invaded India to 
chastise the Eajah of Kdlingar in Bundelkund, who 
had killed his ally, the Eajah of Kdnouj : the enemy 
fled without fighting; the mere terror of his name 
leading to victory. In 1022 he turned his arms against 
Eafiristhto, Sw^t, and Bajaor. He sacked Lahore also 
this year, and set up there a Mahomedan government. 
In 1023 he again attacked Kdlingar and Gwalior, who 
propitiated him by a speedy surrender. His final and 
last invasion of India was to the south. He descended 
on Mooltan; thence marching across the desert to Aj- 
mere. There he organised an attack on Somnauth in 
K^thiawdr. After a desperate resistance the place fell, 
and Mahmood was rewarded with treasure stated to 
have amounted to ten millions sterling. 

I have thus enumerated Mahmood's invasions of 
India because the passes through which he descended 
have been alluded to in the previous paragraphs of 
this section. With Mahmood the Ghiznivede Empire 
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culminated* It lasted till 1159, when it was overturned 
by the Seljook Tartars and Ghazni burnt; but Bahman 
its representative maintained the throne, invading 
India also according to the fashion of the century. 

The house of Ghor in the person of Mohomed then 
(1160) became dominant, and extended the empire 
from the Tigris to the Ganges; but whilst conquering 
abroad, their own territory became the prey of the 
stranger; and whilst Affghans ruled in India, Genghis 
ILhan and his descendants gained a foothold in 
AfFghanisth^ 

In the early years of the 15th centiury Tamerlane 
invaded India, and on his death in 1405 Aifghanisthto 
appears to have enjoyed independence till about 1506, 
when the Emperor Baber — a descendant of Tamerlane 
— seized upon C^bul and Ghazni prior to his invasion 
of India in 1506. Affghanisthto was then divided be- 
tween India and Persia, the Affghans preserving local 
independence. Tlie history of the coimtry, however, 
during this period can hardly claim separate notice; it 
is nearly that of the Moghul Empire, of which the 
chief part of Affghanisthto formed a province or in- 
tegral part. (1) Baber, (2) Humaioon (who fled to 
C4bul from the temporary usurper Sher Shah Aff- 
ghan), (3) the great Akbar, (4) Jehdngire, (5) Shah 
Jehto, (6) Aurungzdbe, successively occupied the 
throne of the Great Moghnl. On the death of Au- 
rungz^be in 1707 the GhUzaies grew strong, conquered 
Persia, and in 1720 took Ispahan, and established a 
vast but transitory empire; but in 1737 their own 
country was completely subjugated by Nadir Shah of 
Persia, who annexed Affghanisthdn to the Persian 
Empire. In 1747, however, when Nadir Shah died, 
Ahmed Shah (Abd^li) — an officer of Affghans serving 
in Nadir’s army — fought his way back to his own 
country, and having overthrown the Moghul Emperor 
of Delhi (whom, however, he reinstated) returned to 
Kandahar and was there, in 1747, crowned ruler of 
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tte Dwrdni Empire: the term Dur^ni being a term 
invented by himself, and meaning “Pearl of the Age.’* 

From that period till the death of his son, Timour 
Shah, in 1793, the empire maintained its splendour. 

The sons of Timour Shah — ^Zemaun, Mahmood, and 
Shujah — after vicissitudes of power, were finally all 
fugitives about 1820, when Runjeet Sing, the Sikh 
Chief of Lahore, stepped on the arena. Throwing the 
balance of his power into the scale, a final blow was 
given to the Suddoozaie family of Afighans and the 
Bdjrukzaie — represented by Dost Mahomed — gained 
the ascendancy, which they have since maintained, 
and in the person of Sher Ali or (1881) in that of 
Rahmdn Khan, his cousin, still rule in Affghanisthdn. 

20. The rest of India Alba is occupied by the Beioochisthan. 
tribes of Beloochisthdn, whose capitol (Kh-ehlt) has been 
alluded to as attained from the plains of India near 
Dadar by the Miila pass. Khel^t appears to be the 
crown of a mountain region whose general altitude is 
not less than 7000 or 8000 feet above the sea. It em- 
braces several plateaux — such as Sohr^b 35 by 15 miles, 

KhOzdar 20 by 15 miles, and Wudd 20 by 10 miles — 
in the way of terraced plains, decreasing in elevation 
as they recede from the central mass, and enjoying a 
healthy and quasi-temperate climate. The great Halla 
range, rimning due north and south, intersects these, 
and forms the axis range. In the north of this high- 
land country are found Mustong and Sh^l — Quetta 
already mentioned — and here the table-land approaches 
nearest to the Indus, and has been described. 

Another mountain system of this province culmi- 
nates in the Sirhud Mountains, north, towards the 
desert, between 29° and 30° north latitude. Their 
spurs are covered with trees — even teak, tamarind, 
sissoo, etc. — and abound in mineral wealth, but are 
almost unknown to Europeans, and are beyond the 
scope of this sketch. 

The uplands about Khel^t and Quetta abound in 

K 
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European fruits, sucli as apples, apricots, peaches, 
pears, plums, currants, pomegranates, cherries, melons, 
mulberries, almonds, etc.; and excellent vegetables 
such as are found in England, and most Indian and 
other grains are grown. 

Historical Notice. The people inhabiting this country are chiefly 

Beloochis^ and Brahuis; of the former three chief 
tribes are named — (l)Kharaes, (2)Ilhinds, (3)Mdghzais. 
The last named giving the representative reigning 
Khans, and the former his minister and feudatories— 
in short, an elaborately constructed limited monarchy 
is attained, not without an element of wisdom in it. 
Originally — 250 years ago — a Hindoo Rajah called 
Sewah, ruled the country; perhaps a Jut, which tribe 
is stiH foimd scattered over the pastoral parts of the 
country, who being bullied by robbers and others, 
applied for aid to one Koombae, a neighbouring 
&ahui chief, who, enacting the part of most powerful 
allies, ended in himself seizing the government and 
usurping the country as Khan. He was succeeded in 
regular succession by his son (2) Sumbar, (3) Ma- 
homed Khan, (4) Abdoola Khan, (5) Nassir Khan 


* I will here add a note from some “ Eemarks on the Warlike Races 
of India,” formerly (1872) noted for the U.S. Institute for India. 
*‘The Sikhs and Beloochies are the only two races who rally well, 
or evince persistent aggressive courage in returning to the charge 
after a repulse, Pathans, Rohillas, Rajpoots, perhaps Mahrattas, 
are good at a rush or ‘hulla,’ but don’t raUy well. Note a custom 
common to several tribes of Beloochisthan, that of passing a rope round 
the waist of each man and so charging. It becomes an interesting 
question how far a moral bond of union — shoulder to shoulder — would 
thus be established, and remain after the rope is withdrawn. The 
Beloochis do, in a degree, exhibit this trait of charging in line shoulder 
to shoulder. Of course the moral motive lies deeper in the higher 
nations of earth than can be supplied by a rope bond. The idea, 
however, leads up to the questions (19 and 20) as regards ‘the lesson 
taught by recent warfare in India,’ as 'against undisciplined enemies, 
I would sum them up that the moral is to the phyaicali not merely in 
the ITapoleonlc ratio oftivo to one, hut as twoUy to one, and that a happy, 
well considered, and persistent audacity is the great lesson taught by 
recent campaigns in India.” — D.J.P.N. 
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an ally of Nadir Shah of Persia, who bestowed on him 
Mustong and Shkl (Quetta). This wise chief seems to 
have consolidated a considerable principality, which, 
after a reign of forty years, he transmitted to his son, 
Mahmood Khan, in 1795; who, however, after a stormy 
reign of sixteen years, was assassinated by his younger 
brother, Mustapha, who, however, was himself killed 
in 1812 by the forces of the late khan. A state of 
anarchy, and consequent weakness, ensued; and in 
1830 Runjeet Sing of Lahore stepped upon the plateau 
of Beloochisthdn, and tore from it several provinces, 
which he annexed to the Punjab. 

In 1838 the British Government invaded Affghanis- 
thdn, and the Kandahar column, passing by the Boldn 
p,ass and Quetta, was assailed by the tribes under the 
instigation of the then Khan of Khel^t — Mehrdh Khan 
— or of his minister; and in November, 1839, a force 
was sent to depose him. Khel^t was taken by storm, 
and the khan ied, sword in hand, in the breach. After 
some difficulties, Mir Nasir II., his son, was elected 
khan, and confirmed as such by the British Govern- 
ment on the 6th October, 1841, who, on our second 
advance into Aflfghtoisthdn in 1842, did his best to 
fulfil his engagements. 

In 1843, the province of Sinde being conquered by 
the British, Khel4t was thereby brought into closer 
relations with the British Government; but raids and 
intrigues prevailing, an administration was created on 
the Sinde frontier in 1847— with Major John Jacob as 
its head — with a view to their repression;, and this 
object was, by that officer’s vigorous measures, obtained. 
By a new treaty, Nasir II. of KhelS^t bound himself 
to strict alliance, but was in 1857 made away with by 
the party hostile to the English. His younger brother, 
Khddad^d Khan succeeded, but being Weak, and in- 
fluenced by evil advisers, his country has, till very 
lately, become the scene of intrigue, rebellion, and 
hostility to the British, on whom, as successors of 

Ii2 
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Eunjeet Sing, the suzerainty of 200 miles of frontier 
“marching” with Beloochisthto had devolved Mdxees, 
Bh6gtis, and other quasi-independent Belooch tribes 
were pushed into hostility, and vexed at times the 
frontier till 1874-5, when the British Government 
determined to put an end to such a state of things, 
and deputed Major — ^now Sir K. — Sandeman to the 
Mdri and Brahui chiefs ; and ultimately he was wel- 
comed by the khan and his sidars as the arbiter of 
their disputes. In 1876 this pfiScer was invested with 
powers as envoy, and supported by a military force, 
which was located at Quetta; and this measure has 
proved the salvation of Khel&;t, and been of inestimable 
value to our advance since 1878 into Afifghanisth^ • 
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SECTION XYII. 

CEYLON, 

CANDY, NEWERA ELLIA, ETC. 

I N the Index to the Frontispiece Map of this work oeyion. 

reference has been made to Newiva, Ellict in 
Ceylon (6,210 feet), and so a few words on this beautiful 
island may perhaps not be out of place before cfosing 
these papers on the “ Highlands of India” 

Although Ceylon is .so far independent of India in 
that it possesses a separate government, directly ruled 
by the British Crown, still it may, I think, be regarded 
as an India/n island. It is in fact almost the only 
island of importance adjacent to the sea-board of 
India; unless, indeed, we regard Bombay as such. 

Ceylon has often been regarded as a fragment of neca™with°the 
the Indian Continent; but though perhaps ethnologi- doubtfal. 
colly it may be chiefly Indian, grave geological doubts 
exist as to its ever having been joined to the mainland. 

The supposed ancient connecting causeway called 
“Adam’s Bridge,” seems attributable to marine deposit 
rather than to disrupted connection with the main- 
land; and the madripore and coral formation of its 
northern coast further strengthens this doubt. The 
island probably owes its origin to upheaval rather 
than to the svisidence attributed in native annals to 
the ancient Lanka. (On this subject see further on, 
page 247). 

Although much of the rock is primitive, gneiss also 
abounds, and from its detritus and that of quartz, the 
soH of the island is principally formed. Granite, 
quartz, hornblende, and dolomite, are found. Basalt 
is seen in places on the east, and laterite in the west. 

No tertiary rock is found, though limestone appears 
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in localities; and the whole island is surrounded by a 
zone of sandstone rock. There are no volcanoes, nor 
any vestiges that suggest their former existence; in- 
deed, scarcely any evidence of plutonic action appears 
anywhere, except, perhaps, near PetiagaUa Harbour on 
the east, where masses of broken rock are superimposed 
on each other in huge blocks. Basalt also is seen in 
Galle and Trincomalie Harbour — a grand basin — and 
the existence of hot springs in the vicinity seems to 
indicate the proximity of subterranean fire. The 
Ceylon mountains, however, are of stratified crystaline 
■roCjL-^-cluefly gneiss with some quartz and granite 
intruded — the' strata hsing much contorted, and tilted 
at all angles to the horizon. 

On the whole, I suppose the geological structure of 
Ceylon to be metamorphio, and closely assimilating 
to that of the . Nilgherrie plateau and Travancore 
mountains. 

Few metallic ores are foimd, iron and manganese 
being, chief; but most of the metals are represented in 
extremely small quantities, except iron, which is good. 
Gold has been said to exist, but its presence is doubtful. 
Oh the other hand, most of the crystals of quartz 
abound, and are exhibited in rose-quartz, amethyst, 
topaz, garnet, sapphire, imperfect diamonds, catseye, 
chryso-beryl, etc., but above all the mly of Ceylon is 
celebrated.* Chalcedony is used by the natives for 
gun fiints. Most of these gems are found in the al- 
luvium of the gneiss and granite rook, where they 
appear to have been originally crystahzed. 

< 3 eograpuc»L 2. The extent of the modern island of Ceylon is 
about 270 by 136 miles, and the mountains contain 
about 4,212 square miles. Hindoo astronomers draw 
the first meridian of Lanka south-east of the present 
island, and assert that it formerly included a large 


* A list of 37 gexns-— cliiefiy found in tlie alluvium of the hill dis- 
trictSr-is given by the Swiss Doctor Gygax. 
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continent extending to the south-east f but for this 
opinion there seems little ground beyond the fact that 
the island of Oiridypo, on the east coast, is stated to 
have been submerged about 306 B.C., in the time of 
King Devenipiatissa. The Basses Rocks on that coast 
are apparently relics of that island. 

The original submersion of “Lanka,’’ however, is 
stated by the Rajavalif to have occurred in 2,387 
B.C., and may perhaps be referable to the Mosaic de- 
luge. The second immersion is ascribed to the age of 
Pandurv^sa, 604 B.C., and the third — as above stated^ 
to that of Devenipiatissa, 306 B.c. Thus traditions of 
■ no less than three cataclysms exist; but on the whole 
— if there be any foundation for this tradition — the 
area of the ancient island would seem to have fallen 
rather to the west than east; geological indications 
rather pointing to the Maldives and Chagos archipelago 
as a more probable site of a submerged continent. 
Sri^Lanhayoom is fabled to. have been the antique 
Capitol of this kingdom — ^now submerged in the waters 
of the Indian ocean, — and the ancient Indian province 
of SugHva (Section XII., para. 9) was in the estimation 
of Hindoos closely adjacent thereto. 

3. From earliest ages when men first “went down Historical, 
to the sea in ships,” Ceylon must have become known 
to the nations of earth: situated on the highway be- 
tween Western and Eastern Asia; and “cursed with 
the fatal gift of beauty,” this lovely island must have 
soon attracted conquest: we shall accordingly find it, 
in its subsequent history, becoming in all ages the prey 
of the stranger, from remote antiquity. 

Passing by the fables of the “RS^m^y^ln^,” with the 
invasion and defeat of R^wan — ^by the mythic hero 
R^ma, Prince of Adjudia (Oude) — we are informed 

* Perhaps some obscure idea of SuTmira, may account for this fable. 

+ 11:16 ‘*M 41 idbansa” is the chief chronicle of Ceylon; and as in the 
case of the Raja Taringini — the ancient Cashmere chronicle — is still 
current, ^ 
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that the island was for long ages inhabited by a race 
of savages — Yakkas and Ni^gas — who seem, however, 
to have had some sort of organised government when 
invaded by Wijayo from Bengal in 543 B.c. 

Greek & Roman. The Groeks and Romans knew Ceylon as Taprobane. 

Onesicritns and Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s 
fleet from the Indus to the Persian GuK — 325 B.c. — 
make mention of it; and the reports of Megasthenes, 
the ambassador from Seleucus Nicator to Palibothra 
(Patna) on the Ganges 323 B.C., appear to have thrown 
further light on the state of Taprobane or Singhd^la at 
that period. In fact, the island had then only recently 
been conquered by Wijayo from the Gangetic vaUey. 

Pliny quotes Eratosthenes and other Greek geogra- 
phers on the subject. 

1000 to 1200 A.D. Ceylon was known to the Arabs as Serindip^ and 
in the 11th and 12th centuries they appear to have 
entirely usurped possession of the island and its pro- 
ducts; and from early times Malabars, Siamese — and 
even Chinese — vexed its shores, and at times usurped 
the government. 

i 506 °f Port'wguese, under Almeida, in the early years 

of the 16th century found Ceylon harrassed by Arabs 
and others, and persuaded the king — then residing at 
Columbo — to pay a tribute of cinnamon in return for 
his alliance to expel them. 

Dutch, 1603 . In the first years of the 17th century the Dutch 
arrived, and soon after (1632) allied themselves to the 
King of Candy against the Portuguese; whom, after a 
long and sanguinary struggle, they finally expelled in 
1656, but the usual effects of unequal alliances soon 
developed themselves, and wars between the Dutch 
and Candians shortly ensued, in which the latter, 
trusting to their hiUs and fastnesses, escaped utter 
subjugation, though the Dutch held the sea-board 
and maritime provinces, and monopolized the entire 
trade. 

In the closing years of the 18th century the British 


British, 1796 a.d. 
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appeared on the scene as opposed to the Dutch, and 
between the years 1803 and 1815 completely subjugated 
the island, but in 1817 a rebellion broke out, which 
lasted till 1819, when peace was made ; and the island 
has been since ruled by a succession of able governors 
— appointed direct by the Crown of England — who 
have brought it to a high state of prosperity. 

4. The inhabitants of Ceylon are Cingalese, Can- ropuiation. 
dians, Malabars, etc. Many are Mahomedans and 
Boodhists; though one half the population — which in 

1864 barely exceeded one million — ^profess Christianity. 

The aborigines — a wild race called ''Veddahs*' — are 
found in the forests on the south of the island, and 
will be alluded to further on. 

5. The climate of this island is temperate and ciimate, etc. 
salubrious; the temperature not averaging above 70® 

at New^ra Ellia, and 80® on the sea coast. Ceylon is 
therefore cool as compared with the mainland of India, 
though so much nearer the equator. Fre(Juent thunder 
storms clear and cool the air; and when selection is 
made so as to avoid certain malarious sites, the sea- 
board is equally salubrious with the uplands. The 
rainfall may average from 80 to 100 inches, being rather 
more in the hill districts than on the coast. 

6. The Highland country of Ceylon — which com- The Highlands of 
prises an area of about 4,212 square miles — ^lies mostly 
between 7® and 9® north latitude; the central mass be- 
ing in the territory of Candy, whence the axis runs 

due north, the loftiest plateau — that of Newdra Ellia 
—being south, in about 7® north latitude, but offsets 
south-south-east, and south-west approach the coast, 
forming subsidiary watersheds between the valleys, 
which are drained by rivers originating in the central 
mass. Adam’s Peak (Samanella, 7,420 feet) was long 
considered the loftiest summit of Ceylon, but is ex- 
ceeded in elevation by several others. 

Weh does the author of this paper — whilst coasting 
along the shores of this lovely island — recall its 
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appearance hanging in the clouds of the approaching 
monsoon. The “spicy gales of Araby the blest*' have 
been held to be mythical, but the author can attest 
that the appellation of “Isle of Spices’* is no misnomer 
as applied to Ceylon! Clearly did we on board ship, 
several miles out at sea — whilst wafted by the land 
breeze — perceive the spice laden gales of this lovely 
Eastern isle. 

From the central mass of the Candy moimtains a 
watershed ridge runs due north as far as 9° north lati- 
tude, forming the western boundary of the basin of 
the Mahavelli Gunga, the chief river of Ceylon. This 
ridge is, in fact, the waterparting of the island, as rivers 
originating on its west side flow into the Gulf of 
Manaar on the west. 

Tlie Mahavelli River has a course of 134 miles, and 
drains a basin of 4000 square miles. Originating in 
the mountains of Newdra Elba, it encircles Candy, and 
falls into the sea on the east coast near Trincomalie. 

Candy. 7. The Town of Candy may be considered the 

capitol of Ceylon,* though Columbo enjoys far greater 
importance as a commercial mart. It stands low 
(1,467 feet) as compared with the circumjacent hiUs, 
which rise 6000, 7000, and even 8000 feet above sea 
level. The town is almost encircled by the Mahavelli 
Gimga River, which in former times constituted its 
chief defence; aided also by thick bamboo hedges in 
form of lines of circumvaUation. In 1803 a British 
detachment gained easy possession of Candy, but 
owing to sickness was, the same year, so enfeebled as 
to be reduced to the necessity of capitulating to a 
large native force which surrounded it, and by whose 
treachery it was afterwards cut off in the intricate 
country beyond Candy, and all but annihilated. 

But the veritable Highlands of Ceylon must now be 
described. 

* PrakrS,ma Bahu III. founded the city of Candy about 1266, and 
made it the capitol of Ceylon. 
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8. New6ra Ellia (6,210 feet) lias been noted on tbe 
index of the panoramic map, attached to this work, as 
amongst them. This plateau may justly be included 
amongst the points suitable for European settlement 
in the East, and has in fact been largely availed of in 
that point of view — coffee planting being especially 
developed. The plateau itself is about 15 or 20 miles 
in circumference, at a general elevation of from 6000 
to 6000 feet above sea level, rising to 6,210 feet at the 
town of Newdra Elha. 

The following are a few elevations of the Highlands 
of Ceylon: — 

Pedrotallagalla - 8,280 feet above sea level 

Kirrigal-petta - 7,810 „ 

Totapetta - - 7,720 „ 

Samanella (Adam’s Peak) 7,420 „ 

Nammoone Koola - 6,740 „ 

Newdra EUia - 6,210 „ 

The Knuckles - 6,180 „ 

DiataUowa - - 6,085 „ 

Wilmanie Plateau - 6,990 „ 

OoraguUa - - 4,390 „ 

The Kaddooganava Pass, 1,730 „ 

TheUpper Lake at Candy, 1,678 „ 

Town of Candy - 1,467 „ 

Badulla Plateau - 2,107 „ 

Maturetta Plain - 5,500 „ 

The Newdra EUia country lies about 33 miles direct xopoffraphicai 
south of Candy, and its average elevation may 
estimated at 5,300 feet above sea level. It is surrounded 
by ridges corresponding to the "koondahs” of the Nil- 
gherrie plateau. As is well known the coffee planting 
interest has attained conspicuous development in the 
Highlands of Ceylon; but at present (1882) seems 
slightly on the decline, and inclined to give way to 
cinchona and perhaps tea. 

The road from Candy to Newdra EUia— about 50 
miles— leads by a sharp gradient to a much higher 
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level, and at the distance of about 47 miles south-west 
of Candy the Town of New^ra Ellia is reached. The 
road winds through a bold mountain country, with 
many streams and picturesque valleys. The road 
crosses the Mahavelli Gunga by the bridge of Pera- 
denia, where the river often rises 60 feet in the rains. 
Hence one road leads by the Ratnbodde Pass, and the 
other vid Kewahatti and the Maturata Valley and the 
lofty mountains, which tower above the whole island. 
The pass of Attabagg^, and the station of Pusilava 
(3000 feet) is foimd on the former of these roads. 
Hence one passes the Kotmal^ and numerous streams, 
which, rushing down the sides of the neighbouring 
mountains, form a grand basin, in the centre of which 
they unite in a deep, rapid stream, which ultimately 
empties itself into the Mahavelli Gunga. 

The Pass of Rambodde rises abrupt 3000 or 4000 
feet, near which are some remarkable cascades. The 
sides of some of the precipitous rocks are level, and 
their summits crowned with gigantic forest trees. The 
pass is 13 miles in length, with a gradient of one in 
ten. The sides of the hills are terraced, and rice is 
cultivated. Here we come on numerous fine coffee 
estates and farnos; amongst which maybe enumerated 
“Rathoongodde” (3,910 feet), which enjoys an equable 
temperature of about 66°, not varjdng above 6° for the 
whole day and year! '‘Patula” is another estate. 
‘^Ambogammoa,” Doombera,’* “ Pusild»wa,” and “ Bad- 
ulla,” are also important coffee centres, and are covered 
with plantations. Park-like scenery, with frequent 
waterfalls, characterizes this region. 

Newdra Ellia was accidentally discovered by a shoot- 
ing party in 1828, during the government of Sir Edward 
Barnes, whose appreciative mind at once recognized 
its value. It was at that time uninhabited, or visited 
only by occasional hunters. The plateau is surrounded 
by lofty hills, of which the highest^ — PedrotallagaUa — 
rises to 8,280 feet, Adam’s Peak on the south-west 
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angle being 7,420 feet. It is a place of pilgrimage, 
and on its summit is seen a strange indentation, two 
feet in length, fabled to have been the mark of Adam’s 
parting footstep on leaving Eden — this of course being 
a Mahomedan legend. The- Boodhists ascribe it to 
that of Boodha, on ascension to heaven or absorption 
into final beatitude (Nirvtoa). 

The plateau of New^ra EUia is divided by a low 
ridge into two parts, through which runs a river which 
has been excavated and dammed into a lake. The 
soil is well suited for European vegetables, and peat is 
found in places as on the Nilgherries. On this plateau 
the temperature varies more than at lower elevations: 
the nights are cold, but the thermometer does not rise 
over 70° in the day time, and free exposure to the sun 
is usually at all times harmless. Subtending the table 
land lie the Ouda Pusilava Hills, and the (so called) 

Elephant Plains, where elephants, elks, and wild men 
(Veddahs) roam the forests. New^ra Ellia is above 
the zone of leeches, so troublesome in the lower 
country. , 

9. The vegetable products of Ceylon have ^®Q'dy 
been briefly alluded to: coffee, tea, and cinchona, have of ceyion. 
been named as products of the hills, and cinnamon of 
the plains. The whole soil of the island is of disinte- 
grated gneiss, mixed with vegetable mould and silicious 
quartz, and in this it would seem the cinnamon finds 
its home. It grows chiefly on the sea coast, and has 
its chief centre at Columbo, where the gardens are a 
fine sight, occupying an area of white sand, detritus of 
quartz or gneiss. This product was formerly a govern- 
ment monopoly, and constituted the chief item of 
revenue of Ceylon, but is now collected on the export. 

The plant grows best in silicious sand, which in places 
is of a dazzling whiteness. At Columbo it may be 
seen to perfection; but this cannot now be indicated 
as a promising industry for Europeans. Many palms 
are found, — the cocoa, palmyra, and areca amongst 
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them. The cocoa nut especially is an appreciable item 
of revenue. Tobacco of fine quality is grown. Fine 
woods are exported. The grain grown on the island 
is still collected in kind, as in so many ancient provinces 
of India — especially Cashmere.* Indigo used to be 
celebrated, but is now neglected. The ruined irrigation 
works of antiquity attest decay in low ground culture. 
The lakes and tanks of Kandelay and Minery, north- 
west of Trincomalie may be cited as instances. The 
giant tank near the ancient capitol, Anoorajapoora — 
now a dry lake — contained in the year 1791 no less 
than 24} villages in its basin, and has an area as laige 
as the lake of Geneva. The lake of Kokalai is 20 
miles in circumference; the tank of Padivil perhaps 
40. All the above may be cited as examples of the 
vast irrigation works for which ancient Ceylon was so 
celebrated. 

The foliage of Ceylon is perennial Lemon grass 
clothes the slopes as on the Annamallay and Palnay 
mountains. Bamboos aboimd.*[" The tea plant thrived 
Apples, when established, display unexpected charac- 
teristics, as they become '"evergreens,” and replant 
themselves like the banian tree of India. The nilloo 
(strobilantes) are richly represented, there being as 
many as 14 species in Ceylon. They form the chief 
imdergrowth of the upland forests, where the jungle 
fowl feed on the fruit. Tree ferns and rhododendrons 
flourish. A flora similar to that of the Khd^sia hills 
and Southern Himalayas (Sikhim) is thus presented. 
Adams Peak is clothed with rhododendrons to near 
its summit. The coral, asoha, and se&rmd — cotton 
tree— are foimd as lofty trees. The sacred bo-tree 

iicuiS religiosa ^is found near all temples, ruins, etc. 


See Section I., page 23. 

natives of Ceylon have a practice— noted also, I believe, in 
the Malayan peninsula— of perforating this tree with holes “through 
which the wind is permitted to .sigh.” The effect is described as 
chanmng, prodncmg an ®olian symphony I 
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The specimen at Anoorajapoora is said to be over 2000 
years old, having been planted by King Devenipiatissa 
in 288 B.C. The IndiarMer (snake tree), though 
exotic, is largely diffused in Ceylon. The cow tree 
affords a milk-like exudation, whence its name derives. 

The talipat palm is often met with 100 feet in height, 
and with leaves 12 or 20 feet in length. Ironwood, 
teak, ebony, tamarind, and many palms, may be added 
to the timber flora; and of aquatic plants, the lotus- 
red, white, and blue. The haohab tree is represented; 
that of Putlam — now destroyed — ^was 70 feet high and 
46 feet in girth. 

The fauna of Ceylon is peculiarly rich, but cannot ^^una of ceyion. 
here be entered on. The elephant, as is well known, 
is celebrated, and his capture and reduction to servi- 
tude of man was formerly a state affair, and his value 
as a military animal appreciated. It appears to be of 
the Swriatra (on muchna) variety. 

For further details on the natural history, and other 
cognate subjects, the reader may be referred to the 
valuable and exhaustive work on Ceylon, by Sir J. 

Emerson Tennent, k.c.b., ll.d., etc., whose work- 
fourth edition, 1864 — have had the advantage of 
consulting in drawing up this paper. 

10, Besides the great tanks for irrigation mentioned Archesoiogicai. 
in para. 8, the ruined cities of the north are numerous. 

Many of them are associated with Mohindro the 
Boodhist, and King Devenipiatissa his eUve. 

Anoorajapoora was the ancient capitol, and some idea 
of its extent may be conveyed by the fact that one 
street alone (Moon Street) is related to have contained 
11,000 houses: and the brazen palace of Dutugaimiinu 
was supported on 1,600 pillars of rock. 

, The Abhayagiri dagoba was built 87 B.c. by Walagam 
Bahu to commemorate the defeat and expulsion of the 
Malabars from Ceylon. It -was originally 405 feet in 
height. Other dagobas, containing enormous masses 
of masonry, are found at Ruanwell^, Abhayaghi, ThA- 
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pdjrtoa, etc. The “Lanka-Ramaya,” 276 A.D. Further 
north the ‘'Jayta-wfi.na-r^ma/’ built by Maha Sen, A.D. 
330, is still 249 feet high, and clothed to its summit 
with forest trees. It has been computed to contain no 
less than twenty million cubic feet of masonry. 

The rock fortress of Sigiri was the stronghold of 
Prince Kasyapa, a parricide, who, murdered his father, 
King Dhatu-Sen, about 477 A.D., and fortified this 
singular rock to escape the vengeance of the second 
brother, Mogallana, who had escaped to India, where, 
however, he raised an army, and returning to Ceylon, 
slew his brother Kasyapa in battle — 515 A.D. — thus 
avenging his father’s death. The general tameness of 
Cingalese annals is chequered by the above story, 
which is authenticated. 

The invasions of Malabars from the- continent of 
India which prevailed from before the Christian era, 
especially from the Pandya kingdom, should doubtless 
afford interesting episodes, but few are recorded of any 
interest. 

Hid wen Thsang, the Chinese traveller who visited 
India 629-45 A.D., corroborates the native accoimts of 
these invasions, and the anarchy and weakness to 
which Ceylon had been reduced; and in fact between 
520-640, and even up to 1000 A.D., the island was 
almost depopulated by the Malabars, who usurped the 
whole country. In 1023 the King of Ceylon was 
carried away captive to India, where he died in exile, 
and Ceylon became the prey of strangers. 

11. I will now venture on a few remarks as to the 
strategic value of Ceylon, as bearing on the general 
question — ^the "‘defence of India” — to which this work 
is partly subsidiary. 

The geographical position of Ceylon being on the 
path of commerce, and the very pivot of the highway 
to the East, must in all ages have confen’ed on it the 
highest importance. I should consider it a valuable 
site for a navcd dep&t. It guards one of the chief 
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arteries of our naval, commercial, and colonial systems, 
and might at any time rise to the utmost value as a 
dep6t of coal and naval stores for our war ironclads 
and ocean cruisers, and in this point of view I believe 
its harbours — the hai'bour of Trincomalie especially — 
to be almost indispensable to the stability of our naval 
empire. On this subject I would refer the reader to 
that most valuable and comprehensive essay, “Great 
“Britain’s Maritime Power, How Best Developed by 
Captain Philip H. Colomb, e.n,— the prize essay for 
1878 of the Eoyal United Service Institution — which 
touches on this particular development; as also to the 
paper on “The Naval and Military Resources of the 
“Colonies, March, 1879, by Captain J. C. R. Colomb, 
two essays of. the most searching and compre- 
hensive character, and which may well commend 
themselves to the attention of every thoughtful 
Englishman, whether a naval or military “soldier!” 
In this point of view the island of Ceylon — a fragment 
as it has sometimes been called of the continent of 
India — seems to deserve a passing notice in a work 
treating of the military development of India. 

It is presumed that the important harboms named 
— chiefly on its east coast — when defended as they 
would, could, or should be, by harbour block-ships — 
and perhaps torpedoes, as also by forts*, with ocean 
cruisers ready for immediate service — would be self- 
defending, and require but slender military garrisons 
in peace time. In war time, three regiments of 
infantry, and as many batteries of artillery — beside 
local levies — would probably more than suffice to aid 
the harbour defences named. The British troops 
would be located in cool elevations, perhaps at Newdra 
EUia — the Royal Plains of ancient Ceylon — ready at 
hand to occupy the defensive points when required. 

* Trincomalie harbour when visited by the author some years ago 
seemed poorly provided with harbour defences. The harbour forts, 
I recoUect considering paltry, and utterly inadequate for the purpose. 

S 
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The “Highlands of Ceylon” may therefore justly 
claim our attention in a military, as well as mnitai^y 
and indwstvial point of view, in furtherance of some 
of the suggestions contained in the argument of this 
work; though, as a point for the creation of a “reserve” 
for India, the area is too restricted, and almost be- 
yond the scope of the Indian imperial defensive system 
advocated. Nevertheless, India has ere now been glad 
to find a “reserve” close at hand, and I need scarcely 
remind the military reader of the year 1857, when the 
troops destined for China were diverted from their 
original destination, and ai-rived at Calcutta in the 
very nick of time to support the Government of India, 
when under such stress to find troops to oppose the 
gTeat mutiny of 1857. 

Sanitary. 12. An autlior (Moiiat) whom, chiefly in a sanitmy 

point of view, I have consulted m drawing up the 
present paper, associates and compares the climate of 
Ceylon with that of the Masoan^enhas group (Bour- 
bon, Mauritius, etc). Of all three he pronounces the 
climate to ‘^possess many advantages over our hill 
“sanitaria,” and especially praises that of Bourbon, as 
“superior even to the interior of Ceylon.” He declares 
it to be “probably one of the finest and most healthy 
“climates in the whole w^orld for Europeans, though 
“extremely prejudicial to the negro race. Containing 
“also grand and beautiful scenery, and mineral waters 
“of rare virtue and excellence.” 

The “Mascarenhas” gi’oup is beyond the cordon of 
“Indian” resort of the present day, stfll as I have 
found these 'pwds de terre in the Indian Ocean associ- 
ated with Ceylon in a work treating of the “Sanitaria 
for India,” I have thought it scarcely out of place to 
just mention them in a work on the Refuges of India, 
with which they were doubtless in olden times more 
closely connected than at present. Being on the path 
of the long sea route round the Cape — that natural 
highway of the English to India — they may perhaps 
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hereafter recover some of their former importance as 
dep6ts for naval stores, coal, etc.* As regards the 
mutual support derivable from India and other British 
colonies in imperial interests,* I have always thought 
that an interchangeable relief of troops — especially 
including native troops — and extending even as far as 
the Australasian continent, could have been advanta- 
geously introduced into our army system. 

To sum up, Ceylon viewed as a support not only for 
India, but for our entire colonial empire— a central 
point of vantage — must be pronounced strategically 
valuable, and may perhaps in the future rise still 
further in the scale of colonies, and play a future part 
in history even more important than its past. As one 
means to this end a scheme to attract foreign settlers 
— perhaps including Chinese — has been suggested, and 
no doubt the ''rice” cultivation alone would support 
many times the present population of Ceylon which — 
as evidenced by ruined cities and villages, aqueducts, 
and terraced mountains — must in ancient times have 
been vastly in excess of its present figure. 

* I believe tbe “ Mascarenhas ” group to be of volcanic structure; 
wann mineral springs exist on the island of Bourbon (or Reunion). 
As regards Mauritius, I have been informed that maiiiie shells have 
been found in situ on the “ Pieter Botte,” and on the veiy summit of 
the “Pouce” mountain on that island. I do not hnow how far — or 
if at all — this fact strengthens in any way the suggestions offered 
in Section V., as also in para. 6, Section X . of this work. 

The author must needs take some interest in Mauritius especially; 
his father ha\dng, in his youth, been a prisoner of war there to 
the French early in the century (ISIO), having been captured after a 
severe naval action by a detachment of the fleet of the French 
Admiral Lenoir. The good old gentleman, who afterwards himself 
rose to be Commander and Commodore H.E.I.C.S., would narrate 
many strange old world stories of the island in those early years of 
the century. Having a cousin of the same name (David Newall) on 
the staff’ of Sir David Baird — the commander of the expedition from 
India which recaptured the island in 1810 — he stepped from the 
misery of a prison hulk in Port Louis harbour to all the luxury of a 
guest at Government House. The author may perhaps be pardoned 
introducing this anecdote, as it bears in a way on the point raised in 
the text — mutual support between India and the outlying colonies 
and islands. 82 
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HISTOBICAL NOTICE. 

13. We now come to an historical consideration of 
this fair island. The Rdm^ydnd,, containing the fabled 
wars of the Titans on this arena, has been already 
mentioned. Here we rely on that ancient chronicle, 
the Mahaivanso — or '‘Genealogy of the Great” — which 
extends from 543 b.c. to 1758 A.D., and offers a striking 
analogy to the Raja Taringini of Cashmere. Both are 
written in “slokes” (verse); both were collected about 
the same period (13th century) at an age subsequent 
to their original inditement; and both seem to be in a 
way still current; men of learning being appointed 
from time to time to carry on the co temporary annals 
of the country. 

The “Mahawanso” seems to have been oHginally 
Avritten in part by Mahanamo, uncle of King Dhatu 
Sen (459-77 a.d). There are other chronicles which 
relate to Ceylon, such as the Rajav41i, and the Raja 
Taringini also mentions that King Meegwahan of 
Cashmere visited Ceylon about 24 a.I)., and ascended 
Adam’s Peak. There is no want of material from 
which to form a history of this beautiful isle, but it 
was reserved for Tumour to give anything approach- 
ing an epitome of its annals, which he did from its 
invasion by Wijayo 543 B.C., to its conquest by the 
British in 1798 — a period of 2341 years. 

The annals of Ceylon are rather bald, and void of 
interest; but a few salient events may be fixed on as 
turning points in its history. A chronological list of 
the native sovereigns of Ceylon is given at page 320 of 
Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s work, already quoted; but it 
is not here proposed to enter on so elaborate a record. 

The annals of the “Great” dynasty — from Wijayo to 
Maha Sen, and of the “Lesser” dynasty, from the latter 
to Sulu-W£ina — were compiled by order of King Prak- 
rama Bahu 1266 A.D., and the history carried on by 
other hands to 1758, the latest chapters being compiled 
by order of King Kfrti-Sri, much of which was re- 



covered from Siam; many 9 riginal records Laving 
been carried away by Raja SingLa I. about 1590, whilst 
the Portuguese were dominant. This king was an 
apostate, who exterminated the Boodhist priests, and 
transferred the care of the shrine on Adam’s Peak to 
the Hindoos. 

Unlike .the testimony of the Raja Taringini, cor- 
roborative evidence is not wanting to that of the 
Mahawanso. The evidence of Megasthenes, who was 
ambassador from Seleucus Nicator to Sandracottus 
(Ch^dragflpta) 323 B.C., mentions the conquest of 
Ceylon by Wijayo; and allusions to Alexander and his 
successors are not wanting in the Mahawanso — a 
striking omission from the chronicles of the Raja 
Taringini — and its general tone tends to elevate Bood- 
hist above Hindoo annals. 

Qautamob Buddha — Prince of Magadha — as is well 
known, was founder of Boodhism; and Mahindro, who 
finally established it in Ceylon, was great grandson of 
the King Chtodragfipta already mentioned. 

The sacred Boodha is stated to have visited Ceylon 
three times; and the sacred indentation on Adam’s 
Peak is considered by Boodhists as the print of his 
farewell footstep previous to ascension to the heaven 
of Nirv&na, or absorption into the divine essence. 

The following brief note on prominent events in 
the history of Ceylon may here be added. 

643 B.C. Wijayo, the conqueror of Ceylon, is sup-fi48B 
posed to have sailed from Bengal, or possibly from the 
Godavery, about 543 b.c. He founded a dynasty which 
lasted eight centuries. Previous to his advent, the 
ancient inhabitants of Ceylon are called N%as and Yak- 
kas, and the island called Ndgodijpo, whose capitol was 
Lankapoor. These aborigines are probably represented 
at the present day by the Veddaha — wild men of the 
woods — who are chiefly found in the deep forests in 
the south of the island. Some resistance to the in- 
vasion was offered, and at first many viharas and 
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dagobas built bj?* the intrusive Boodhists, were des- 
troyed by Yakkas and N^gas. 

Tlie preaching of Mahindro, and planting of the 
sacred bo-tree, with the establishnaent of Boodhism in 
Ceylon may be assigned to about 307 b.c. ^ 

250 B.C. The edicts of Asoka extended to Ceylon. 

ITsurpation of Elala: his wars and subsequent defeat 
by Datugaimanu, 205 B.C. 

The “Mahdwane” or ‘"Great” dynasty. 

The “ Siiluwan,” or “ Inferior ” ( 61 kings). 

Embassies and intercoimse with China established. 

Incursions b}^ Malabars and other foreigners. 

Ceylon rescued by Wijayo Baku (1071) and his suc- 
cessor, Prakrama* Baku (1153), who having expelled 
the intruders from the mainland, united the kingdom 
under one head, and restored the island to prosperity. 
He was proclaimed sole king of Lanka in 1155. 

The Malabars again invade Ceylon in the reign of 
Queen Leelaw^ti, and establish themselves at Jaf&a.f 

Praki'ama Baku III. endeavoured to expel the 
foreigners — Malabars and others. Although partly 
successful, he found it expedient to fix his seat of 
government in the mountains, and after many migra- 
tions for security, founded the city of Candy, 1266 A.D. 


* This king’s name is the most celebrated in Singhalese annals, 
though Devenipiatissa as a religionist, and Dutugaimana as a war- 
rior, are also famous. He seems to have been animated with a 
religious spirit, as he is stated to have built 3 temples, 101 dagobas, 
476 statues of Boodha — which religion he re-established — 300 image 
rooms (and repaired 6,100), 230 lodgings for priests, 60 halls for 
preaching, 9 for walking, 144 gates, 192 rooms for offering flowers, 
12 courts, and 230 halls for strangers, 31 rock temples and tanks, 
baths, and gardens for priests. 

t The grand city of Pollanarua (Topar6) was probably ruined about 
this period. It was flfteen miles in circumference— built like Mexico 
on the margin of a lake — with one street four miles in length, and a 
shady causeway along the lake of two miles. For a glowing descrip- 
tion of its probable aspect in its palmy days, see Sir S. Baker’s Eight 
Years m Ceylon, 
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The King of Ceylon carried captive to China, and mo. 
Ceylon rendered tributary 1410 a.d. During this cen- 
tury a religious rapprochment between China and 
Ceylon is manifested. 

1505 A.D. The Portuguese arrive. The Singhalese isoi. 
embrace Christianity 50 years later. 

Almeida arrives at Galle, 1515. The Portuguese isis. 
occupy and fortify Columbo about 1520. They retain 
possession of the maritime districts for 150 years, 
during which period, however, the Kings of Candy 
made frequent endeavours to oust the foreigners. 

Kaja Singha besieges Columbo, 1563, and is crowned i^si. 
at Candy, 1581. 

Eaja Singha II. besieges Columbo, 1586. This king isse. 
seems to have endeavoured to play the Portuguese and 
Dutch against each other. He died in 1607. 

1602 A.D. The Dutch arrive, and after a severe 1602. 
struggle — which lasted from 1632 to 1656 — they con- 
quer the island from the Portuguese. Then commenced 
wars between the Dutch and their allies, the Candians. 

Tjie Dutch took Candy in 1761, but had to retire 
owing to the sickness of their troops. 

In 1782 the English took Trincomalie during theusa. 
war with the French, by whom however it was soon 
after retaken, and it remained in possession of the 
Dutch tUl 1796, when it was wrested from them by 
the English, to whom it was formally ceded at the 
peace of Amiens. Between 1803-15 the entire island isos- 
was taken possession of by the latter. 

In 1817 a rebellion broke out which lasted nearly 
two years, but eventuated in the complete supremacy 
of the English, who have since remained masters of 
this important island. 

14. The whole of the Highland district of Ceylon Topographical, 
is composed of a series of ledges, descending from the 
central mass of PedrotallagaUa at the “New^ra Ellia” 
plains, and of TotapeUa and Kirigallapotta at the 
“Horton'" plains, 
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The highest plateau is that called the “Horton” 
plain, 7000 feet. Below this for twenty miles, as far 
as Newdra Ellia, the next plateau called the Totapella 
plain, forms a terrace averaging 6,200 feet or more. 
Six miles west of Newdra Ellia the district of Dimboola, 
at about 5,400 feet elevation, extends to the west: here 
the forest has been cleared, and given place to coffee 
plantations. Nine miles north of New^ra Ellia, at the 
same, elevation of 5,400 feet, the so called “Elephant 
Plains” are found, a tract of grass land. These, with 
Dimboola, form the third ledge. Finally, nine miles 
east of Newera Ellia, we arrive at the Onva district 
(2,900 feet), forming the fourth descending ledge of 
these Highlands. It is suddenly viewed on emerging 
from the forest covered mountains of Newdra Ellia; 
described as a “splendid panorama stretched like a 
“waving sea beneath our feet. The road on which 
“we stand is scarped out of the mountain side. The 
“forest has ceased, dying off gi’adually into isolated 
“patches, and long ribbon-like strips on the sides of 
“the mountain, upon which rich grass is growing ^n 
“vivid contrast to the rank and coarse herbage of New- 
*'dra Ellia, distant only five miles. Hence descending, 
“one reaches the district of Ouva — comprising about 
“600 square miles of undulating grass land — which 
“forms the fourth and last ledge of the Highlands of 
“Ceylon. . Passes from the mountains which form the 
“wall-like boundaries of this table land descend to the 
“low country in various directions.” (Baker.) 

Pastoral avocations are thus suggested. Here is 
evidently the site for sheep farming, a probable re- 
munerative industry of this region of Ceylon, of which 
the fertihty — even of the cleared forest land— except 
for shrubs such as tea, coffee, cinchona, etc. is not great, 
the soil being poor and not adapted for the higher 
order of culture; the “patina,” or black soil, also 
being disappointing for crops, and — according to Baker 
—not even as good as the forest land when cleared, 
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My impression of the general fertility and agricultural 
resources of Ceylon has been much modified by the 
perusal of Sir Samuel Baker’s Eight Years in Ceylon; 
a most graphic and at the same time practical and 
suggestive work, which I had not met with when the 
preceeding paragraphs of this paper were drawn up. 
Nevertheless, the “flora” of Ceylon in general is un- 
doubtedly rich and varied. 

Sir S. Baker states that “gold” does exist in Ceylon 
in considerable quantities; and quicksilver and plum- 
bago are well known to be plentiful; whilst the export 
of excellent iron is only limited by means of transport 
to the coast. Indications of “diggings,” exist — chiefly 
for gems — especially on the east end of the plateau of 
New^ra Ellia {anglice “the Royal plains'"), called the 
“Vale of Rubies” to this day. Pits, varying in depth 
from three to seventeen feet, are found all over the 
Few4ra Ellia plateau, the Moonstone plain, the Koon- 
dapilU plain, the Elk hiHs, the Totapella plain, the 
Horton plain, etc., embracing a range of thirty miles. 

This, added to the ruins of grand old cities, aqueducts 
from the hills — even as high as Newdra itself — and 
mountains terraced to their summits, attest the decay 
in population before alluded to. 

The former existence of a grand system of water 
supply — probably supervised by the ancient kings of 
Ceylon — is thus evidenced; and Sir S. Baker suggests 
that much of the power of the kings of Candy was 
based on this power of granting or withholding water 
from his subjects inhabiting the lowlands subtending 
these mountain plateaux, He attributes the depopu- 
lation of the island, and even that of the noble city of 
“Pallanarua” (alluded to in page 262) to famine caused 
by the water supply being cut off by the kings holding 
the watershed; and possibly this cause, added to sick- 
ness and the constant incursions mentioned in History, 
may have contributed to the remarkable decay in 
population of this formerly flourishing Eastern isle. 
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General remarks. 15. The reader lias now been conducted through 
such regions of the “Highlands of India” as seem 
best adapted for the location of “Reserve Circles.” 

It will be observed that no attempt has been made 
at graphic description; for although the author has 
been all his life an ardent searcher after the “ pictur- 
esque,” and has taken great delight in viewing such 
localities, he has, nevertheless, rigidly excluded all 
“word painting” from the present work, in which he 
has simply aspired to place before his readers such 
materials — topographical and historical — as he has 
been able to collect during a long service in the East. 
The theme is so enticing, however, that he may per- 
haps be encouraged hereafter to present to his readers, 
in another volume, some sketches of the “Highlands 
of India ” from a “ Picturesque ” point of view as 
supplementary to the foregoing rather crude and bald 
exposition of their Military, Industrial, and Sanitary 
aspects ; when pi’obably some pictures, as well as plans 
and profiles of country mentioned in the preceding 
pages, may conveniently be reproduced. 

The “Highlands of India” comprise elements of the 
“ sublime and beautiful ” not to be surpassed on earth 
— and which may compare with any portion of the 
surface of the globe — and it has always been a matter 
of siuprise that painters and artists of repute have 
not more frequently made them the arena of their 
explorations and studies. If the author could only 
impart to his readers a portion of the delight he has 
himself experienced in viewing these glorious mount- 
ains and lovely vales, he would not in vain have 
penned these notes on the “ Highlands of India.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


*^Quod hodie easet imperium, yiiai aalubris providentia 
Victos permiacnia&et victorlhus .*^ — Seneca. 


B efore finally concluding this work, it seems 
appropriate to offer a few remarks on the general 
aspect of India as holding out inducements to the 
Military or Civilian Colonist. The reader has been 
conducted to such sites as seem fitted for occupation, 
as well as others calculated to afford refuge from the 
heat of the plains subtending them. 

As industrial products tea, coffee, cinchona, wool, 
gold, copper, lead, borax, timber, coal, and many others, 
have been indicated as existing in the various districts 
treated of succinctly in the sections of this work. 
There is no lack of raw material on which the in- 
dustry and capital of the British settler may be 
profitably employed,* 

The occupation of the watersheds forming the true 
'^Highlands of India'’ by Englishmen, and the estab- 
lishment thereupon of settlements, would probably 
confer on our race the dominion of India in perpetuity. 
Is such an eventuality opposed to our fixed policy? 
Is the generous policy of the old East India Company 


* bn this subject I would refer the reader to that most valuable 
Lecture by Hyde Clarke, Esq., V.P. Statistical Society, delivered 
21st June, 1881 , at which I had the privilege and honour to be present 
as an invited guest, and derived therefrom much further enlighten- 
ment as to the statistics and resources of the districts I had already 
treated of. Besides the articles mentioned above I find iron, lime- 
stone, lac, caoutchouc, wax, honey, betel, oranges, cassia, ginger, 
catechu, hemp, gunny, glue, hides, gold dust, tea, live stock, musk, 
and many others. I could have wished whilst drawing up the sections 
of this work to have had the great advantage of earlier access to this 
source of information. 
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— and perhaps that of its successors — India for the 
Indians — ever likely to be realized, and the natives of 
India rendered fit to hold the reins of government 
pari passu with the dominant race ? 

The attempt to forecast the future of the great 
Indian peninsula is beset by so many elements of 
difficulty, and is so much dependent on developments 
of policy in Europe, that I believe no safe guess can 
at present be hazarded on the point.* 

Judging from issues, it may be almost affirmed that 
no certain policy, foreshadowing a definite future for 
India, has ever been adopted as an invariable state 
maxim. The vessel of the state drifts on; or at times 
sail is clapped on or shortened according to the party 
in power; still it may be acknowleged that many a 
watchful Palinurus has presided at the helm, and the 
good old argosy — taken in tow and lightened of much 
of her cargo — ^has weathered many a storm. 

It is perhaps inexpedient to speculate too closely on 
this matter: bye and bye no doubt, as the world goes 
on, the hawser may be loosed, and the old craft left 
to fight her own guns, alone, or possibly as an ally 
rather than a convoy of England; and one may be 
permitted perhaps to wonder how long the hawser 
will hold; and if severed, whether worn out by time or 
suddenly snapped by a political tempest. 

The question already asked in the preamble of this 
work, “India for the English?” or “India for the 
Indians?” brings the matter to a crucial test. This 
question has already been partially answered.f May 
we not hope that a happy fusion of races — if not social 
at least political — may eventuate to decide it India 
is surely wide enough for both, and we may confidently 


* Here, and in other places, I have borrowed my former words as 
set forth in a little pamphlet — Three Chapters on the Future of India^ 
for private circulation, ‘*1875." 

t Page 7 para. 9 of Lecture, 
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anticipate that a European population in the mount- 
ains would rather tend to consolidate our Indian 
Empire than the reverse. In such case^and when 
the hawser is finally cast loose — the cry will be ‘'Beati 
possidentes'' as regards those whose prudence and 
forethought has impelled them to take time by the 
forelock and acquire freehold estates in the mountains 
of India, bequeathing to their descendants the position 
of landed proprietors in a “Colony” of England. 

In the day when England and Russia shall confront 
each other on the slopes of the Hindoo Khoosh or 
Indian Caucasus — the glacis of India — the time will 
perforce have arrived for a new departure involving 
“The future of India.” In that day let us hope that a 
pacific solution will occur to the two nations princi- 
pally concerned. The time has scarcely arrived when 
one can with propriety suggest a solution of this 
problem in imperial interests. 

Let me now introduce the opinions of one who, in 
his day, had much to do with “Principalities, Domm- 
ions, Dukedoms, Powers;” in short, just such an 
^agglomeration of states as we found — indeed still find 
■—in India. It is interesting to note his maxims in so 
far as they bear on the same political complication we 
have passed — are still passing — through; but he had 
a more difficult task than lies before us if we are wise; 
his mission was to raise a small state to power, ours to 
render a great one more secure. 

“When a prince acquires the sovereignty of a country differ- 
ing from his own both in language, manners, and intelligence, 
great difficulties arise, and in order to maintain the possession 
of it, good fortune must unite with superior talent ! One of 
the easiest and most effective methods which a new prince can 
employ is to go thither and inhabit the country himself, which 
cannot fail to render his possession more durable and secure. 
Another excellent method is to send colonists to those places 
which are considered as the key of the province. This measure 
must either be adopted or a military force maintained. If in- 
stead of forming colonies, aimed forces are sent thither, the 
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expense will be infinitely greater, and the whole revenue of the 
country consumed in the single purpose of maintaining peace- 
ful possession, so that the prince loses rather than gains by 
his conquest. 

‘‘The Romans, in the provinces which they conquered, care- 
fully practised this system. They planted colonies, they 
protected the lesser neighbouring powers without inci’easing 
their strength.* They humbled the overgrown power of others, 
and never permitted any foreigner whom they had reason to 
fear to obtain the smallest influence in them. The Romans 
on this occasion did what ought to be done by every wise 
prince, whose duty it is not only to provide a remedy for 
present evils, but at the same time to anticipate such as are 
likely to happen ; by foreseeing them at a distance they are 
easily remedied ; but if we wait till they have surrounded us, 
the time is past, and the malady has become incurable.’’ 

I have thus freely quoted from this authorf because 


* The reader will be reminded of the policy — 

“Pctrcere mbjectia et dehellare mperhos.^' 

1 1 refer to Macliiavelli, that much misunderatoocl writer, and 
clearest headed politicau of the 15th-16th centuries. A great man so 
misrepresented ! but whose character has been greatly rehabilitated 
by Macaulay, as doubtless it would be in the estimation of all such 
as took the trouble really to study his works, wherein — apart from a 
few Idclm in ethics, wherewith his age rather than himself should 
be credited — are to be found sentiments of public honour and social 
morality worthy of any author ; but he takes a low estimate of the 
virtue and wisdom of mankind — especially of the age in which he 
lived — and assumes the wickedness of the nations for whose subju- 
gation by his prince he lays down the sagest maxims. If a writer is 
to be judged by his works, in all fairness let the good be set off 
against the evil he may have penned. An impartial reader of this 
great Italian will find for every questionable maxim— and that some 
are verif bad and open to condemnation I admit— at least a dozen 
that would do no discredit to the most virtuous of modem humani- 
tarians, His wisdom is all his own, and his wickedness chiefly that 
of his age and cotemporaries. In short, with exceptions noted, well 
might Indian politicians study and note the real wisdom, polity, and 
forethought of this master mind, and astutest intellect of the 15th- 
16th centuries, where they do not shock the ethics of the 19th cen- 
tury.^ Thus much as a good word for old Maohiavelli : should my 
English readers be scandalized at my citing such an authority, I can 
only bid them remember the old adage, est et ah hoste docerV' 
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his remarks seem so apposite and applicable to our- 
selves and our present position in India. 

At the outset, however, we are met with the dilemma 
of a class of Eurasians and “poor whites,” whose haro 
cry of justice against ourselves has at times been 
heard in the land; and a growing class , of loafers — 
European and native — nibbling at the crumbs which 
fall from the rich official table, demands attention. 
This class might perhaps be utilized in the formation 
of a reserve avuh vexillo — under strict martial law — 
such as the Lecture forming the preamble of these 
papers takes cognizance of. 

The time will probably arrive — has in fact already 
arrived in part — when the discovery of gold or other 
attractive magnet* may draw to the ,|Piountains of 
India the energetic classes of this earth, and so estab- 
lish a population in these sparsely inhabited regions. 
Current history presents to our view many such parallel 
cases in barren regions of the world’s surface. 

Although perhaps in an aesthetic point of view, the 
historical student might msh to save any portion of 
the vigorous Anglo-Saxon race from retrogression into 
a semi- Asiatic amalgamated nationality, such as might 
result from any attempt at mixed colonization like the 
Spanish encomienda system in Soutli America, still 
this sentimental view of the question would apply in a 
modified form to nearly all emigration from England, 
removed from whose soil no doubt her sons decline in 
physique, and perhaps morcde. 

Much of the land rights of India are of our own 


* Copper abounds in the Himalayas, in ICumiion, Gurhwal, ITepal, 
and Sikhim. Lead is found in Kooloo, Gurhwal, and Sinnoor ; and 
i^lher is associated with, that metal in Kooloo and Lahoul. Alum is 
found in the Himalayan shales. Borax in Thibet. In Kumaon and 
Sikhim graphite or black-lead is found. The iron ofKumiion is fam- 
ous. The gold of India has been alluded to in Section XII. , para. S, 
but has scarcely been dwelt upon so strongly as its probable value 
for development merits. 
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creation, and the natives as tenants of the soil have, in 
some instances, been endowed by us with rights pro- 
hibitory of its colonization by Europeans'; nevertheless, 
vast areas of crown land are still available, and it only 
needs a non-obstructive policy on the part of govern- 
ment and its employes to render others equally so. 

On the whole, colonization of at least the mountain 
ranges by Europeans, and of other regions by native 
colonists, seems expedient; and when we recall* that 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Wellington, Mnnro, Bentinck, 
Metcalfe, Ellenhorongh, Dalhowsie, Malcolm, Canning, 
and the Lawrences, amongst others, favoured the idea 
of the occupation of the hills, we may well pause to 
consider whether our recent policy has not been retro- 
gressive in this matter. 

As Lhave already quoted the words— wise no doubt 
in their general application — of a politican of an age of 
hard dynastic ambitions and unscrupulous expediency, 
so let .me now quote those of an enlightened and^ 
humane statistician, already mentioned-f-. 

‘‘In connection with the hills there comes naturally the 
consideration of our relations with the aboriginal populations. 
While we are stigmatised by some writers as recent invaders 
of India, the oldest populations bear evidence how epoch after 
epoch they have been subjected to grinding oppressions, from 
which our dominion comes to relieve them. The Mussulmans 
of various races were not our only predecessors as conquerors. 
The Hindoos have destroyed the religion and languages no 
less than the liberties of vast nations. It is not the millions 
of the Tamil speaking races alone which seek relief from 
Hindoo domination, but also the many millions of Kolarians, 
and particularly the tribes degraded to the position of pariahs. 

^‘Whatever jealousy and hostility of feeling we provoke 
among those who have in later times preceded us as conquerors 
of India, to the Dracidians and the Kolarians we offer the 
prospect of deliverance from a bitter oppression. Unfortu- 
nately as yet we have not fully appreciated the duties of such 


See foot note page 3 of Lecture, 
t Page 267. 
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a task, bnt have in some instances abetted or upheld the 
domination of the Hindoos. 

‘<The hill aborigines include many hardy tribes, and they 
have a much greater disposition than the other races to oast in 
their lot with ourselves. Under judicious administration our 
relations with the hill aborigines would become the means of 
our acquiring the sympathies of other aboriginal populations 
of more importance, and affording to us valuable allies. 

“ Indeed the influence of civilisation consequent on our 
occupation of the hills is of paramount consideration. What- 
ever may be said in depreciation of our rule in India, the main 
fact reniains that we have procured for the people peace and a 
participation in the advanced civilisation of the west. That is 
our great task, for which we need no apology, and the means 
of best advancing it are well deserving of our serious care. 

“Much as has been effected by our sojourners in the plains, 
the result is small in comparison with the needs of that gTeat 
portion of the human race committed to our rule. Although 
at first sight the specks in the hills may appear insignificant 
in comparison to the labour to be undertaken, yet it can be 
shown that more will be obtained from the exertions of the 
statesmen sent from England if placed under healthy sur- 
roundings, and still more if aided by the co-operation of a 
'^jcal English population. 

“Thus with small means, and from small beginnings, we 
may constitute a new empire of civilisation in India, as we 
have constituted an empire of conquest with small resources, 
and almost by individual effort. In fact there is no subject 
connected with India so great in its associated capabilities as 
this one of the hill regions. It is not only the development 
of afield of enterprise for our people, but the best safeguard of 
the populations committed to our care, as well from foreign 
aggression as from the horrors and devastations of internal 
dissension. Indeed, it offers to us the achievement of our 
noblest destiny in the world, the promotion of good and of 
happiness among mankind.” 

The party cry of “India for the Indians,” would 
seem at first view to militate against the suggestion of 
JEuropean colonization; but it will be seen that native 
colonization is also advocated in the preceding pages, 





LOOKING DOWN THE VALE TOWARDS KUJLAK ; SHOWING THE LENGTH OF THE PLAINS ALONG THE KAKAR BORDER. 



VIEW/F/tOM THE VICINI^Y\OF AHMEDUN. 



THE PLAINS OF PISHIN, LOOKING SOUTH-WEST. SHARAWAK IN THE FAR DISTANCE, SARLAT RANGE 50 MILES OFF. 


Spurs of the Ridge bounding Zhob 
on the north. 
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Spurs of the Ridge 
dividing Borai from Zhob. 



View westward on march to Darajat. Watershed of the Pinakai in the distance. 


